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Senators View The New York Stock Exchan 
Bretton Woods World’ 


Taft Helds Plan “an Automatic 
Handovt of American Money.” 


Millikin of Colorado and Murdock | 


of Utah Want Silver Provision. 


The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on June 12 be- 
gan hearings 
on ‘the Bret- 
ton Woods 
bill, recently 
passed, with 
amendments, 
by the House 
of Represen- 
tatives. Both 
at the hear- 
ings before 
the commit- 
tee and in in- 
terviews with 
the ‘“Chron- 
icle”’ repre- 
sentative, 
opinions have 
been express- 
ed regarding 
the measure through Senator 
Wagner, who is Chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and who _ sponsored 
the introduction in the Senate, 
would make no comment. 


In a statement to “The Chron- 
icle’”’ concerning the, bill, Senator 
Eugene D, Millikin (R.) of Colo- 
rado, a member of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, said: 

“The Bretton Woods 
sumes you can achieve relative 
Stability of currencies in the 
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as- 
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and other Exchanges . 
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s Greatest Auction Market 


ge— San Francisco Conference 
Completing Its Agenda 





By WILLIAM T. CHILDS* 
Member of Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore 


Mr. Childs, After Tracing the History of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Points Out the Value of Its Functions in Promoting Economic Progress. 
| Calls Attention to Fact That the Exchange Is More Thoroughly Super- 
vised and Regulated in the Interest of the Public Than Any Other Insti- 
tution. Says Stock Exchange Does Not Encourage Gambling or Specu- 
lation, but That Speculation Is An Essential Element in Progress, Since 
Without the Willingness and Incentive to Take Risks, There Would Be 
No Progress. Says Unfair Practices Are Strictly Prohibited. 

I remained at home one Saturday morning to sketch an address 
on the merits of the New York Stock Exchange. My telephone bell 
rang, as it al- ©- aan ; 








By A. WILFRED MAY 
Special Correspondent of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Battles Between Big and Little Powers Continue. Big 
Five Win Strong Veto Weapon. Senate Action on Trade 
Agreements Upsetting Economic Council’s Charter. 
Pians for Post-Conference Cooperation Progressing. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 13—Now that 
from the Battle of the Veto, “The Little 45” 


the smoke has cleared 
Powers are making a 


| last stand for respectability on the line of the right to amend the 
| Charter. 


The bitter veto pill which the delegates are about to 
swallow, and which they will soon be asking their governments to 
stomach, could be greatly sweetened if the corresponding veto right 





®were removed 


ways does 
when one tries 
to get away 
from the hum- 
drum of de- 
tails. After 
apologizing 
for the intru- 
sion, my 
friend, a 
preacher, 
asked me to 
make an ad- 
| dress at his 
church on 
Layman’s Day, 
on the gen- 
eral subject of 
layman Cco-op- 





William T. Childs 


eration with 
the ministry. 
You see, preachers have a nice 


way of putting you on the spot. 
If you get up in the pulpit and say 
what you think a layman should 





do in church activity, you will be 
| expected to be as good a prac- 
|titioner as preacher. I told my 


preacher friend that I was sketch- 
| ing something on the merits of the 
An address by Mr. Childs be- 
| fore. the Lions Club of Baltimore, 
| May 22, 1945. 

(Continued on page 2626) 
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Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 

















Compulsory Peacetime 
Military Training 


The Arguments for Compulsory Military Training, viz: (1) the Need for 
a Large Trained Soldiery and (2) the Health Benefit of Military Training | 
Are Both Refuted. Physical and Mental Defects of Youth Are Largely 
Congenital and Camp Training Will Not Be More Remedial Than That 
Afforded by Family, Religious, Educational and Other Existing Institu- 
tions and Will Not Offset the Mischievous Eflects of Enforced Camp 
Discipline and Obnoxious Regimentation. Military Necessity Appears 
Less Urgent Than Formerly, Since the Aggressor Nations Are to be 


Disarmed, So Peacetime Military Conscription Would Simply Mean) purpose. 


Arming for Conflict With Our Allies. Best Protection Is Promotion of 
Science and Invention, and Not by Arousing the Suspicions of the Rest 
of the World. 

Two lines of argument are being employed in support | 
of peacetime compulsory military training. One posits dire 
need of a large trained soldiery always under arms or in 
reserve. The other is concerned chiefly with alleged ben- | 
efits that youth would derive from a period of compulsory | 
national training and service. It is this plea which for 


'many “takes the curse off’? an otherwise unacceptable pro- 


gram. The “Chronicle” finds itself in disagreement with 
both. It believes that neither will stand calm analysis. It 
is strongly of the opinion that the present law, with such | 
modifications as may appear desirable, should be merely | 

(Continued on page 2628) | 
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Service | 
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RAILROAD SERIES 


Prospectus on Requesr 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 











| from the sub- 
} 


|} mant 


sequent 
amending pro- 
cess. The Big 
Powers are 
seeking to 
freeze their 
present pre- 
ferred position 
iby making 
j}amending dif- 
| ficult, through 
| both the Veto 
jand the timing 
of constituent 
Assemblies 
held for the 





| Continuing 
ithe large and 
igrowing rift 

| between the big and small pow- 
ers, the Big Five will remain ada- 
in retaining their right of 
veto-amendment, the threatened 
alternative being withdrawal and 
break-up of the Conference. .. . 
In great measure for the purpOse 
of making the entire Charter and 
their own position, more palatable 

(Continued on page 2630) 
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Lukens Steel | 
Missouri Pacific ‘| KERR ADDISON MINES 

Pid. & Com. | STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 

U.S. Sugar, Com. ||| BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 

Mid-Continent Airlines || NORANDA MINES 


KING & KING Canadian Securities Dep't. 
' Established 1920 | GOODBODY & Co. | 


Members 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


New York Security Dealers a 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. : i 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 


— ae cr Pebeomay 
We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8S. FUNDS for | 


McQuay -Norris 
41,% Conv. Pfd. 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange | 
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Analysis on Request 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4. N y 
HAnover 2-0700 = NY 1.1857 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala, 
Direct wires to our branch offices 











New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


40 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 
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Opinions of House Committee Members Regarding 
Boren Bill Exempting Municipals From SEC Control 























Elk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd. 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Sou. 


4’s & v.t.c. 


International Elevating 





a 





Kendal! Company : , . 
Mississippi Glass Expressions Made Available to “Chronicle” by Various Members of Committee on In- sgood B 

1 St Fe oy Rocky Mt. & Pacific terstate and Foreign Commerce Reveal Divergent Views Regarding Measure. Current United Public Util’s 
, 4 r e . . dl os * 7 a sont 
Common Proposal Differs Markedly From Original Boren Bill in Limiting Scope Solely to Pid. & Com. 
Transactions in State and Municipal Bonds. Full Text of Revised Bill Presented. Maxson 

Mitchell «Company WASHINGTON, D. C.—June 13.—Contention of the Securities and Exchange Commission that New England Ps. 

its regulatory powers extended to dealings in State and municipal bonds, a point that was particularly 6 & 7% Plain Pfds. 





q Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 

WoOrth 2-4230 

: Bell Teletype N. ¥. 1-1227 


stressed when® 
the Commis- | 
sion discussed 
the proposed 
promulgation 
of a “bid and 
asked disclo- 
sure” rule, 
prompted 
Repr. Lyle) 





Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchanoe: 
Memoers New York Curb Erchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 





The Fallacy of Taxes 
On Capital Gains 


By EMIL SCHRAM* 
President of the New Yerk Steck Exchange 














Savoy Plaza 





3-6s, 1956 oe *. oes Mr. Schram Reviews the History of Capital Gains Taxation to Prove Central States Elec. (Va.) 
sponsor legis-| That It Provides Little Revenue, While Retarding Business Activity. Common Stock 
a lation which! Expresses Opposition to Change in Present Law and Points Out That 7 
would estab- Additional Taxes on Capital Gains Will Tend to Increase Rather Than Reiter Foster Oil 
lish beyond Decrease Prices of Capital Goods. Urges That Remedies Against Infla- 


doubt the im- 
munity of this 
phase of the 
investment 
industry from 
such control. 

An amended bill designed to 
vccomplish this objective was in- 
roduced in the House of Repre- 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange - 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 717-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 


Beacon Hotel 
4s, 1958 w. s. 


| tion Be Applied to Causes and Not Symptoms, and That No Legislative 
| Action Be Taken to Impede the Flow of Investment Capital. Holds 
| Real Estate and Stock Values Have Not Advanced Unduly and That 
'Farm Values Increased in a Lower Ratio Than Farm lacome. Objecis 
to Aliens Residing Here on Visas Being Exempted From Capital Gains 
| Tax and Holds Uncontrolled Speculation May Be Engendered Thereby. 


Foremost in thé minds of all of us these days is the deep and 





tte 





Lyle H. Boren 





Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Byrndun Corporation 








: a Rage care nell se gen ty hay tine cso iee —* abiding satisfaction which springs from our’ overwhelming 
is . ampbe act, mim | wie “yy j ¢ —— — — | z 
Common — yo and ——— | aenape: | nd | The mounting tension abroad had | Tradi 
Lincoln Buiiding ie eo tage gO pees anters!the further | esulted in a dislocation of nor- rading Markets 
5%s and Common ae pe Moat by Mr oe oo progress of | nal international trade and had Cross Company* 
} Punta Alegre Sugar that its application is limited ex-| QUT) @7™m os an to Semele Seerentenes Liquidometer Corp.” 
Capital Steck clusively to dealings in municipal | fOTC®s towar | =haos and the outbreak of war Delaware Rayon “A”* 
ie d wits - d ithe final ac- | ‘n all quarters of the world. At N Bedf. 66g 99% 
vonds, whereas ‘its predecessor | -omplishment |aome we had witnessed a broad a 
H G BRUNS & CO Boasndbhee feathers as drastical - of their grim | “form movement which, regard- ae atican Indastrics* 
; ie . . ly curbing the controls now exer- task in the ‘ess of its political merits or de- Hartman Tobacco* 
20 Pine Street, New York 5 Pacific. We merits, was deeply disturbing, if Indiana Limestone, 6s, ’52 


Plain Preferreds 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 





giand Public Service 


Punta Alegre Sugar 


‘ised by the SEC over all types 
wf! securities. 


In order to ascertain the views 
of members of the Committee 


(Continued on page 2629) 





are also wit- 


nessing, hope- 
fully if some- 
what nervous- 





nations to 
construct the 
foundations of 
peace, upon which must rest the 


Emil Schram 





'had a great deal to do with the 


not bewildering, to industrial and 
financial leadership. It is a fair 
appraisal to say that these forces 


Boston & Maine R.R. with respect to the bill, text of/jy, a deter- | stifling of initiative and appeared |] ™“0'"%¢"s ‘. ¥. Security Dealers Ass's 
Stamped Preferreds = eh sea in this soidest the | mined effort | to’ present almost insuperable ob- 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
: ronicle’s” representative in| on the part of | stacies te ha ventures BArclay'? 
’ ’ : ae ° Cia -057 -1026 
Boston Terminal, 3’s, 47 || Washington has requested a state-|the civilized | in about 2948 it also became ap- : ei allt 


parent that the combined military 
strength and productive capacity 
of the United Nations would ulti- 
mately bring order out of chaos 





*Analysis on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 














Kingan Company* 


Common 


Friedman, Kermisch 
To Be Sutro Partners 


Harold Friedman and Jacques 
Kermisch will become partners in 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 


security of mankind with the end | 
of war. I think that a framework | 
for world peace will be forged de- | 
spite the difficulties. 

Back of the day-to-day head- | 
lines there is emerging one of | ; both 
those great changes in the temper | pedir dianen ani Nig on oi gy 
of our people which is only dis- | gepnendence and to resume its tra- 
cernible in retrospect. We all re- | a 


call that in the decade prior to/| 


United Piece Dye Works 


Gemmnen & Preterved and it was upon this premise that 


confidence in ultimate vtctory and 
the re-establishment of peaceful 
international relations was built. 
We saw in 1942 significant trends 


_—— ee 


Sterling Engine* 
Macfadden Pub. Inc.* 


SreeneadCompany | Pid. & Com. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers, Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 


*Circular upon request 


C. E. de Willers & Co. 














other leading Exchanges. Mr. 
Kermisch has been with the firm 





1942, industrial enterprise in this 


_ “An address by Mr. Schram be- 
fore the Bond Club of Philadel- 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass". 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 
REctor 2-76 34 Teletype NY samt} 


————— 


phia, Philadelphia, Pa.. June 6, 











Central Illinois Public Service ' ; ; 
$6 Preferred for some time. Mr. Friedman was Country endeavored to progress in | 1945 


‘ ee j ‘ rj j > Ki | the face of two severe handicaps. 
Kings County Lighting in the past with Eisele & King. | oe (Continued on page 2633) 
5% & 7% Pfds. —_—e . | 


New England Gas & Electric Tiare fa 
New York Market 


New England Power Assoc. | FASHION PARK, Inc. A I R L for 


























American States 





$2.00 & 6% Pfds. 
Pacific Power & Light | Debenture S’s 1963 || Ohi 8 S an0 ofe.e 
$6.00 & 7% Pids. | $3.50 Cumulative Preferred | S ecurities | Utilities Corp 
Preferred & Common 





United Public Utilities || 
$2.75 & $3.00 Pfds. Bought—Sold—Quoted | 
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Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Cota € Foney 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wail Street, New York 5. N. *- 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
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Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 








29 Broadway, New York 6 
WHitehall 4-3649 
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Antilla Sugar Est. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Haytian Corp. 
Vicana Sugar 


Cuba R. R. 
STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
32 Broadway —_ Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
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Teletype NY 1-832. 834 Teletype CG 129 


Direct Wire Service 
Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City 





Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
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PRUDENCE BONDS 


| Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


—— 








40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 





j tand, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


| Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 


| Central 








| Members New York Stock Exchange 





Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 





Zl =» «8 oe 7 , | ; 
NASD Activities Discussed 
Chairman Phillips of the Association Tells Members of New York Dis- 


trict, Organization Should Enlarge Its Operations Beyond Field of Seif- 
Defends Questionnaires as Means of Obtaining Informa- 


Regulation. 
tion Regarding Membership. 


At a meeting in the Great Hall of the Chamber of Commerce in 
New York City on June 8, Ralph 


¢ 


Los Angeles, 
Chairman of 
the Board of 
Governors of 
the National 
Association of 
Securities 
Dealers traced 
the conditions 
which led to 
the creation of 
the organiza- 
tion under the 
Maloney 
Amendment 
to the Securi- 
ties and Ex- 
change Act 
of 1934. The 
body was cre- 
ated for the 
ostensible 
purpose of permitting “self-regu- 
lation” to dealers in over-the- 


| 





Ralph E. Phillips 





contended that under the Maloney ® 


Amendment to the SEC Acts, the 
“ssociation was given the right to 
“iscipline members, who had vio- 
lated “just and equitable princi- 
ples of trade” and as price-main- 
“enance during the continuation 
©f a syndicate agreement was the 
‘ommon practice, it was within 
‘ts powers to levy the fines for 
‘“eparture from the praetice. By 


‘4 Majority opinion of three to one | 


“he Commission held that what- 
“ver may be the general meaning 
©f-the -term “just and equitable 


{ must be made in New York funds 


| sociation in promoting standard- 


| consideration a publicity program, 
| but was handicapped in its efforts 
| because of the lack of statistical 
| data on the capital market. 


| changes in the SEC regulations 


SEC Denies NASD Right to Enforce 
Price Maintenance Contracts 


Holds Violation of Agreements Do Not Violate “Just and Equitable 
Principles of Trade.” Fines Levied Against Seventy Members for Vio- 
lating Syndicate Price Provisions on Public Service of Indiana Issue 


Set Aside. Question of Violation of Anti-Trust Law Left Unsettled. 


: The Securities and Exchange Commission on June 12 rendered 
its long awaited decision in the strongly contested case against the 
disciplinary measures taken by the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers against 70 members, who, as participants in the Public 
Service of Indiana Bonds Syndicate 
price-maintenance provision clause of the contract. The NASD has 
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Company 
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E. Phillips of Dean Witter & Co., 


counter securities. He upheld “the 
police function” of the Associa- 
tion as essential, but urged that 
the activities be broadened and 
that the aim should be to give 
securities dealers the dignity of a 
“high professional standing.” He 
reviewed the activities of the As- 


He stated that the 
of Governors have unde: 


ized practices. 
Board 


Mem- 
bers of the Association could help 
by getting in touch with Congress- 
men and in this way bring about 


which are hampering the capital 

markets. 

“The NASD had assumed a re- 
(Continued on page 2620) 


of 1939 and 1940, violated the 





principles of trade, “it is clear 
that as used in the NASD rules, 
the term cannot be interpreted or 
applied so as to add ‘impediments 
to * * * a free and open market, 
or to ‘fix minimum profits,’ or to 
impose ‘any schedule of prices or 
‘any schedule * * * of commis- 
sions, allowances, discounts, or 
other charges’.” 

The Commission added further, 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 


99 WALL_STREET, NEW YORK 




















“We cannot accept the NASD’s 


argument that the rule does not | 
(Continued on page 2613) 


The Economics of 


A Bull Market 


By WILFORD 


J. EITEMAN* 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Duke University 
Economist Holds That the Two Purposes of Regulating Stock Market 
Activity, Viz: (1) Keeping Prices in Line With Economic Reality, and 


(2) Minimizing Price Fluctuations, 
Is Available for Dealings. 


Are Ineffective When Ample Credit 


Though Asserting That Regulatory Au- 


thorities Should Be Concerned With the Source of Stock Market Funds, 
He Contends, Nevertheless, That Restrictions on Margin Buying Will 
Not Prevent a Bull Market When Corporations Earnings Are Rising and 


When Investors and Speculators Do Not Entertain Doubts of the Sound- 


ness of an Existing Price Level. 


Regulation of stock market activity is usually defended on one 
Regulation, say some, prevents security prices from 
getting out of¢ - 


of two grounds. 


Come re rere 


line with eco- 
nomic reality. 
This position 
imposes upon 
regulators a 
duty of decid- 
ing what the 
proper level 
of prices is 
under existing 
circumstances, 
and it places 
responsibility 
for deviations 
from that 
“proper” jevel 
squarely and 
inescapably 
upon the reg- 
ulators. On 
the basis of 





W. J. Eiteman 


the expressions of alarm over the | 


I 








lrecent rapid advance of share 
|prices, it is apparent that those 
|charged with the administration 
|of Regulation T hald to this con- 
| cept. If regulatory authorities are 
to be considered responsible for 
preventing prices from becoming 
| “too high,’ then logically they 
ishould accept responsibility when 
prices become “too low.” 

An alternative objective’ of 
stock market regulation aims at 
minimizing the repercussionary 
effect of stock market 








*Professor Eiteman is an analyst 
of stock market activity and is 
joint author with Charles A. 
Dice of “The Stock Market,” pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

(Continued on page 2622) 





When Will Japan Surrender? 


Roger W. Babson’s Forecast On Germany Was Correct 
BABSON PARK, Mass.—May I¢— — —— 


start by calling attention to the 
definite statements made in my 
Annual Forecast of Dec. 28, 1944, 
in which I 
said: 

“The greater 
part of Ger- 
many’s army 
will collapse 
before the 
planting sea- 
son opens in 
the spring of 
1945. 

“Japan will 
not hold out 
so long as 
most people 
think. Japan 
will collapse 
within six or 
twelve months 
after Germany 
collapses. 

“If Stalin’s 





Roger W. Babson 


health continues, he will be the 
world’s most powerful man in 
1945 and may dictate the peace 
terms, especially for the Pacific.” 
Looking at the Record 

I am especially proud of the 
above forecast in view of the con- 
ditions under which it was writ- 
ten. Readers will remember that 
last Summer the public was very 
hopeful and looked for the col- 
lapse of Germany at any time; but 
I said that there would be no 
collapse in 1944. Then the Ger- 
mans started their famous bulge 


in the middle of December and 
Washington was very much dis- 
turbed. In fact, a study of news- 


paper clippings will show that I 
was almost the only columnist 
who was optimistic at the close 
of last year. 
man temperament. 

I have been in Japan since Ger- 





(Continued on page 2627) 


«= LICHTENSTEN 


IT’S IN THE BAG! 


This is a good 


that obsolete bond that acts as 








time to sack 


if you bought it in a grab bag. 


Obsolete Securities 


Dept 





Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 | 





TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 





HAnover 2-8970 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-1203 











fluctua- 
tions upon legitimate business ac- 





TACA 
Punta Alegre 
U. S. Finishing 
Wickwire Spencer 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
Quoted 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn, 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 


Zought Sold 








TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
General Tin Inv. 
Hooker Electrochemical 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Bought — Sold 


Henzoc & to. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ase’n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 

















But I knew the Ger- | 


SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Secur‘ty Dealers Asem, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 

















1945 (to date) $1.25 — 








PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend paid April 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 


Approximate selling price—28 


New Analysis on request 


Horr. ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 








Teletype: NY 1-375 . . 








Public National Bank | 
& Trust Co. | 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Age's 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.- 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 
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Art Metals Construction 
Crowell Collier Pub. 
M. A. Hanna 











INDUSTRIALS § 
Aetna Standard Eng. | 
Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. | | 
American Hardware* 
Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd.* | 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Bowser, Inc.* | 
Brockway Motors 

Brown Co. | 
Buckeye Steel Castings 
Buda Co.* 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. | 
Du Mont Lab. “A” 

Ekco Products | 
Foundation Co. 
General Machinery 
General Tin 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


-_ 
-_— — 
~——— 


| 115 Broadway, New York 











Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 








Oxford Paper Pfd. & Com. 
Philip Carey Mig. 
West Va. Water Ser. 





Teletype NY 1-672 











70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Marmon Herrington 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 




















Great Amer. Industries 


} 
| 





Hoover Co. 
Jessop Steel 
Lawrence Port. Cement* 
Liberty Aircraft Products 





Electrolux” 





Magnavox 

Maguire Industries 
Maine Central, $5 Pfd. 
Majestic Radio & Tel. 
P. R. Mallory 

Medusa Port. Cement 


American Arch 
Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 |HAnover 2-8380 





Mohawk Rubber* 





} 


Buy 7th 
War Loan Bonds 
for Victory 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 











Philip Carey 

H. K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Sayre & Fisher Brick Co. 
Sheraton Corp. 
Standard Stoker 

Sterling Engine 
Stromberg Carlson 

Taca Airways* 

Triumph Explosives 
Warner-Swasey |” '’’ 
Wickwire Spencéer®" 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Michigan Chemical * | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Alabama Mills* 

Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Consolidated Textile | 
Darlington Mfg. 

New Jersey Worsted | 
Textron Warrants 





American Gas & Power 
Central El. & Gas Com. 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 


Southeastern Corp.* 
Special Part. 


Interstate Power, Pfd.* 
Iowa Southern Util. 

Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. 
Northwestern Util., 7% Pfd. 
Portland El. Pow., Prior Pfd. 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 








+Prospectus Upon Request 


\ : ; 
ARD & UO 
‘ ¢ 
EST. 19726 : : 
Members N. Y.. Security Dealers Assn, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5° 
-REctor 2-8700 NY 172133 


1-1288 

. Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
RPRISE 'PHONES 

Hartf’'d6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 








Gov’t Must Not Dominate World 
Trade and Investment: Morgenthau 


Treasury Secretary, in Statement to Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, Urged Bretton Woods as a Barrier to Unfair Trade 
and Currency Practices. Says U. S. Will Suffer Most 


From Currency Warfare. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. on June 12 told 


Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ments, that 
the program 
set up by the 
delegates of 
44 nations 
was essential- 
ly the plan 
prepared by 
his  depari- 
ment as early 
as 1941. He 
urged the 
adoption of 
the plan as a 
means of pro- 
moting inter- 
national trade 
and freeing it 
from govern- 
ment dominations and restrictions 
throughout the world. 

“When I appeared before the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency to discuss this legisla- 
tion,’ Mr. Morgenthau stated, “I 
told the committee that in my 
opinion ‘the’ Bretton Woods 
Agreements are good for every 
American citizen’ and that ‘the 
program we are advocating is 
definitely good business for the 


Sec. Morgenthau 


. United States.’ 


“In that statement,” he con- 
tinued, “I discussed the impor- 
tance of Bretton Woods to wor'd 
trade. Before the war we were 
the largest exporting nation in 
the world. We needed exports 


‘to maintain jobs, to absorb part of 


the output of American factories 
(Continued on page 2632) 


sideration® 


the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, having under con- 








Treasury Extends Cuba 
Gold Agreement 


WASHINGTON, June 13—Sec- 
retary Morgenthau and Charge 
d’Affaires of Cuba Dr. Jose T. 
Baron today extended for four 
years beyond June 30 the agree- 
ment under which the United 
States Government undertakes to 
sell gold to the Government of 
the Republic of Cuba. The agree- 
ment provides that payment may 
be made within 120 days after 
delivery of the gold, provided 
that the unpaid-for amount of 
gold shall not at any time exceed 
$5,000,000. 

The agreement extended today 
will enable the Cuban Treasury to 
carry out operations designed to 
stabilize the peso-dollar exchange 
rate. 

The agreement has been in op- 
eration since July, 1942, and has 
proved to be very effective, Mr. 
Morgenthau states. 


Mercer Hicks Resumes 
Investment Business 


Mercer Hicks has resumed the 
business in general unlisted se- 


curities which he previously con- 
ducted in New York City as 
President of Mercer Hicks & Co., 
Inc., with offices at 120 Broadway. 
Mr. Hicks has recently been serv- 





ing as a captain in the armed & Byrd. 


tl 
Wharf Company |; 
ORGANIZED 1836 


One of New England’s largest 
industrial real estate companies 


Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 
60,000 shares capital stock | 
($100 par value) | 


Sixty year 








J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co 


*“Ekco Products Common 





Venezuela Syndicate, Inc. | 


*Prospectus on request 


Established 1908 


| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Acs; 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








unbroken dividend record 
Currently on 


— en 


PHILADELPHIA 





$2.00 dividend basis 
Priced about $39.00 per share 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











TRADING MARKETS 





Giant Portland Cement 


Bird & Son 
Eastern Corporation 
Empire District Electric 


Memos on Request t 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS | 


Members New York, Philadelphia ang 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angee 





*Kingan & Co. 








*Riverside Cement 
*Central Iron & Steel 


*Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. | 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 














| Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 








DETROIT 





Missouri 
Public Service Corp. 


Common 


Central & Southwest 
Utilities 
$7 Pfd. 


BOENNING & CO. | 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 | 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 | 








General Industries Co. 











National Stamping Co. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 








Simplex Paper Corp. Com. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 








International Rys. of Buffalo 
3s-5s of 1962 


Central Steel & Wire 
West Michigan Steel 
Winters & Crampton 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 














LOS ANGELES 


Trading Market in: —— 











Pacific 






SALT LAKE CITY 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Utah Power & Light | 


Preferreds ! 









— *K ao 


EDWARD L. BURTON | 
& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 

160 S. MAIN STREET j 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH | 
BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
Oldest Investment House in Utah 









UTICA, N. Y. 


? 





American Investors 
Common 


l 





Pledger & Company 


Incorporated 
Members of Los Angeles Stock Erchange 
639 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


BELL TELETYPE LA 382 





























apres. In the past he was 
resident of Mercer Hicks & Co.. | 
Inc., and was a partner in Hicks | 





Utica & Mohawk | 
Cotton Mills 


“Makers of Utica & 
Mohawk Percale Sheets” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 
INVESTING COMPANY 
INC. 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6 Tele. UT |' 


at 
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AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 


Selling Price—15 


New Circular on Request 


HOI ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9- 





7400 














| 


Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 








Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


Joseph McManus & Co. 
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AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS-IN 
CANADIAN 
™ 
| : : be | SECURITIES 
| SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & Co. 
| Abitibi Pwr. & Paper 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS Ald 5s, 1953 
red Investment 
| INVESTMENT SECURITIES 42s, 1967 
| Associated Tel. & Tel. 
5'4s, 1955 
; ; aos Brown Company 
Teletype: NY 1-375 announces admittance to membership in 5s, 1959 
Internat’l Hydro Elec. 
Pacifi CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE ski 
acific Coast Stock . - ANGE Power Corp. of Canada 
Exchanges hay an 
Open to 5:30 P. M.(£.w.t.) Sep meen cron Hines 
Quotations and executions for brokers, 120 So. LaASAtte Street, Cuicaco 3, Itt. S's, 1957 
dealers and institutions on Pacific 7 
yer et including those } HART SMITH », CO 
which ; ave easte : rr . | | 
ch also have eastern markets, TELEPHONE STATE S850 | «oy Geunmeade dk. ¢0:s tear Ga * 
> | ac 7 t beg WN. a | , 0 r at 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and other security and commodity exchanges 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York San Francisvo 
Los Angeles Honolulu 




















Elec. Steam Sterilizing 
General Tin 
Taca Airways 
Triumph Explosives 








S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-7830 


60 Wall Street 
New York 5 











North American Cement 
All Issues 
Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville 
All Issues 


Toledo Shipbuilding Co. 


Common 





INC. 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 





George R. Cooley « Co. 





Experienced 
CAGE CLERK 
Wanted 


Excellent opportunity for 
steady, ambitious young man 
with aspirations toward an ex- 
ecutive position. Good salary to 
start. Write giving details of 
experience, etc. 


Desk 18 


P. O. Box 26, Trinity Station, 
e+ Ge 


CROSS COMPANY 


Common Stock 











A low priced, dividend pay- 
ing, attractive speculation. 





10 cent dividend to holders 
of record June 30th, payable 
July 20. 


Active Trading Market 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 
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CLEVELAND SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The Cleveland Security Traders Association will hold their an- 
nual summer meeting at the Manakiki Country Club on Friday, 


Aug. 24, 1945. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


June 15, 16, & 17, 1945—Security Traders Association of Los Angeles annual 
spring party at the North Shore Tavern, Lake Arrowhead. 


June 19, 1945—Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan annual 
summer outing at Western Golf and Country Club. 


June 22, 1945—Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia Spring Outing at 
Manufacturers Country Club. 


June 23, 
Country Club. 


1945—Bond Traders Club of Chicago annual outing at Lincolnshire 


August 24, 1945—Cleveland Security Traders Association annual summer meeting 
at Manakiki Country Club. 


August 28, 29 & 30, 1945—National Security Traders Association, Inc. annual 
business meeting and election of officers. 





Nu-Enamel Votes 
Extra Dividend 


Nu-Enamel Corporation has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 20 
cents on common stock, payable 
-July 19 to stockholders of record 
June 25. 


Rosenbaum Adds Davidson 

Wm. M. Rosenbaum & Co., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
members New York Stock Ex- 
change,-announce that Maxwell 
Davidson, Jr., is now associated 
with them as a registered repre- 
sentative. 





























120 Broadway 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 


June 11, 1945 


We are pleased to announce that | 


MR. BERNARD J. CONLON 


is now associated with us. 


P. F. FOX & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype 
NY 1-944 & 945 














| In the Public Interest 


| By HENRY HAZEN 
_U. S. Supreme Court Defines Section 24A of Public Utility Holding Com- 


pany Act. 
‘the Statute. 


Holds Minority Stockholder Is “Person Aggrieved”’ Under 
SEC Order Approving Refinancing of Loan Made to Sub- 


sidiary by Electric Bond and Share Company, Is Opposed. Stockholder 
Taken to Supreme Court by Commission. 
The Supreme Court of the United States granted certiorari in a 


again Samuel Okin.”’ 

The issue 
the application of Section 24-a of 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, and more particularly 
the scope of the phrase, “person 
or party aggrieved” as contained 
in that statute. 

The refinancing of a $35,000,- 
000,000 loan which the Electric 
Bond & Share Company made to 
a subsidiary, became the subject 
of a proceeding before the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. 

Okin, a minority stockholder of 
the common shares of Electric 
Bond & Share, participated in this 
proceeding, and opposed a propo- 
sition which both companies sub- 
mitted for a method of refinancing 
this loan. 

The Commission made an order 
approving the proposal and Okin 
thereupon petitioned the lower 
court to review this order. 

On a motion to dismiss Okin’s 
petition, the Commission contend- 
'ed that he was not a person or 
party aggrieved within the mean- 
ing of Section 24-a of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

This motion having been denied 
the matter then went to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

As a stockholder, Okin had at- 
tacked the transaction made by 
his company with its subsidiary, 
on the ground that it was both il- 
legal and fraudulent. 

In affirming the decision of the 
court below, the United States Su- 
preme Court held that he was a 
person aggrieved under the sta- 
tute, and inasmuch as he charged 
illegality and fraud that any ap- 
plication for redress to the Board 
of Directors would have been 








petition entitled “Securities and Exchange Commission, petitioner 





involved concerned® 





futile. It further said “under the 
Commission’s own view therefore 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
right in denying a dismissal of 
the proceedings for lack of stand- 
ing on the part of Okin to in- 
itiate it.” 

The court further pointed out 


that as originally drawn the Pub- | 


lic Utility Holdiig Company Act 
provided that a person who was 
a party had the right to obtain a 
review of an order of the Com- 
mission; however, this provision 
was subsequently altered so as to 
provide that such relief could be 
obtained “by a person or party 
aggrieved.” 

Since this decision has come 
down, considerable stress has been 
placed upon its importance. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission makes it a practice in 
entering its orders, to stress the 
public interest. 

We have trom time to time 
called attention to the fact that 
the statute under which it was 
created required the Commission 
to protect the public interest, and 
that stressing it in particular or- 
ders is surplusage and something 
of a defense mechanism. 

At any rate, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the public interest 
was served by compelling a stock- 
holder to go all the way to the 
United States Supreme Court with 
the incident large expense and 
time involved, in view of the plain 
provision of the statute. 

We can readily visualize many 
cases where members of the pub- 
lic who are adversely affected by 
an order of the Commission would 
















Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








Two Down & One to Go 
let's finish the job 


BUY 7th 
WAR LOAN BONDS 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Asa’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 




















LET’S FINISH THE JOB 


TH WAR 
LOAN 
BONDS 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize 
Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incerporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















| 
Eastern Sugar 


Associates 
Common 


| Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members . 
New York Stock Erchange. 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 




















find such an expense prohibitive. 

Here is still another instance of 
the SEC fighting with a member 
of the very public which the sta- 
tute creating it directed the Com- 
mission to serve. 

Instances such as this bring into 
prominent relief a need which we 
have consistently advocated, the 
need of circumscribing the powers 
of the Commission. 
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To yield over 8'14% 
Circular on request 


| 
Horr Rose & TROSTER 


EsTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 


Teletype: NY 1-375 





FIGHT 








re 
WAR LOAN 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


BONDS | 











> 
| 


| 
Strix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


5O9 OLIVE STREET 


ST.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 














| 
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| 








HODSON & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


165 Broadway, New York 




















Hanunegan Repeats Change of 
Dem. Party's Attitude to Business 


Says There’ll Be No More “Strong Medicine” as After 1932, and That 


Government Will Limit Interference With Business. 


Predicts President 


Truman Will Look for Advice From Business Men and for Participation 
in Government to Extent Consistent With National Interest Such as Was 


Case Under President Roosevelt’s War Administration. 


Looks for Re- 


vision of Taxes and a Fiscal Policy Based on the Maintenance of Mass 


Purchasing Power and the Reward of Risk With Profits. 


Robert E. Hannegan, Chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee and lately appointed Postmaster General, in a Jefferson Day 


Dinner ad-® 


dress at Ral- 
eigh, N. C. on 
June 2, 
referred to 
tude of 
Party 

reference 
regulationand 
regimentation 
of business. 
Following 
along the lines 
of his address 


vertising Club 
of Washing- 
ton on May 
15 (published 
inthe ‘Chron- 
icle” of May 17th) Mr. Hannegan 
told his audience that business 
men “will have no diffieulty in 
making yourselves heard in 
Washington. In the Democratic 
administration’s resolve to main- 
fain Americans in steady jobs 
after this war,’ he said, “I can 
safely predict that American 
business men will be looked to 
for advice and for participation 
in government to the full extent 
that such advice and assistance 
are considered in the national in- 
(Continued on page 2618) 





Robert E. Hannegan 
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changed atti- 
the | & Co., of New York, investment 
Democratic| bankers and members of the New 
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Staley Elected Dir. 


Election of Thomas F. Staley, 
member of the firm of Reynolds 


Exchange, as 
a director of 
Stokely - Van 
Camp, Inc., 
Indianapolis, 
growers and 
canners of 
vegetablesand 
fruits, was 
announced by 
W.B. Stokely, 
Jr., President. 
Mr. Staley 
has just been 
released frome 
the U.S.Army 
where he 
served as a 
Lieutenant 
Colonel in the 
Air Forces 
for three years. Mr. Stokely said 
that Mr. Staley as aé_ director 
would take an active part in the 
management of the _ business, 





Lt. Col. T. F. Staley 


| which is one of the largest of its 


kind in the world. 





Market approximately 11%. 


BArclay 77-0570 





SAN CARLOS MILLING CO. 
COMMON STOCK 


We suggest that you take a serious look at the stock of this 
company in your manuals. This company, prior to the war, 
was an excellent dividend payer and sold at considerably 
higher levels. We consider it especially attractive from the 
standpoint of capital gains and future dividend returns. 


Inquiries Invited 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NY 1-1026 











Public Utility Securities 
Consolidated Edison 


For some time Consolidated Edison has been selling somewhat 
out of line with other leading utility issues of similar high grade 


calibre. As shown in 


the accompanying table, Edison’s yield 


is 


higher and its price-earnings ratio lower than the similar ratios 


for nine other companies. 


A few weeks ago the yield comparison 


would have been more striking, but the price margin between Edison 


and other leaders was narrowed* 


re- 
of 


made a 
statement 


when the Company 
markable March 
share earnings: 
1945 
Consolidated report $2.00 $1.50 
Parent Co. report 2.02 1.40 
This gain resulted from an in- 
crease of 63%. in Parent Co. earn- 
ings (balance after charges) for 
the first quarter, and an increase 
in consolidated net of 40%. The 
latter gain resulted from an in- 
crease about $5,250,000 in gross, 
a reduction of over $1,000,000 in 
expenses and a slight reduction 
in fixed charges (taxes, however, 
absorbed over $3,000,000 of these 


gains). It would appear from 
these results that the company 


may have lost money on the huge 
amount of current sold to the 
aluminum plant in Maspeth 
(Queens) last year—at least the 
net profits must have been very 
small. 


Consolidated Edison some time 
ago filed a plan with the Public 
Service Commission to merge 
with its subsidiaries (it owns all 
but a negligible amount of the 
common stocks). This would have 
permitted a modest saving in 
overhead, and would facilitate a 
general refunding program for 
system bonds and Parent Co. pre- 
ferred stock. Chairman Maltbie 
of the Commission recently 
handed down a 44-page report of 
the Commission’s findings, in 
which he questioned part of the 
program and asked the company 
to submit details of plant account 
adjustments and rate reductions 
before approving the balance of 
the plan. 

The Commission held that the 
merger with Brooklyn Edison Co. 
and New York & Queens Electric 
Light & Power Co. is feasible, 
providing certain conditions are 
met: but they felt that the public 
interest would not be served by 
taking in the suburban companies, 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power 
Co. and Westchester Lighting Co. 
They also saw no advantage in 
merging with New York Steam 
Corp. 

The Commission asked Consol- 
idated Edison to clear up com- 
pletely an item of $53,000,000 in 
the property account, said to rep- 
resent the excess of purchase 
price over original cost. The com- 
pany had agreed to eliminate a 


| complete elimination. 
1944 | 








considerable part of this amount 
but the commission held out for 
The entire 
adjustment could easily be ab- 
sorbed in earned surplus, which 
at the end of 1944 amounted to 
$158,824,113 for the Consolidated 
system and $109,836,868 for the 
Parent Co. alone. However, it is 
the usual practice to amortize 
such write-offs. They represent 
money actually invested by the 
security-holders, and for that rea- 
son the stockholders are entitled 
to full consideration of their 
rights. Unfortunately, a number 
of regulatory commissions, Fed- 
eral and State, have adopted the 
policy of exacting concessions of 
this character from utilities in re- 
turn for permission to carry out 
constructive programs of mergers, 
refunding, etc. The management 
has the problem of deciding 
whether it is to the best interest 
of stockholders to accede to these 


demands in order to carry out 
beneficial programs, or whether 
to fight the issue through the 


courts. Presumably in the present 

case, since considerable conces- 

sions have already been made, the 
(Continued on page 2631) 


Why An NASD? 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


On June 25, 1942, and again 
on Nov. 18, 
1943, you pub- 
lished letters 
I wrote on 
the general 
subject of the 
NASD. 

In view of 
the decision 
of the SEC 
just handed 
down in the 
Public Serv- 
ice of Indi- 
ana _ case, I 
want to re- 
peat the ques- 
tion I asked 
in the letters 
referred to 
above: “WHY 
DO WE HAVE 
AN NASD?” 

B. S. LICHTENSTEIN. 

June 13, 1945, 





Benj. S. Lichtenstein 








Midland Utilities common 
Midland Realization common 


(a ee 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicage 





Northern New England common 











Orders Executed on k 
Pacific Coast Exchanges | 


Schwabacher 8 Co 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange } 

New York Curb Erchange (Associate 
Chicago Board of Trade a 


| 
{ 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. y | 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-92 
: 
" 





i 
> 
r 


Private Wires to Principal Office; 


San- Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 





Fresno 





Tomorrow’s Markets. 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


By WALTER WHYTE 





Strength in low priced stocks 
points to a near termination 
of advance. Congress isn’t do- 
ing market any good, though 
no immediate decline indi. 
cated. 


When I sat down to write 
this week’s column I looked 
forward to advising a more 
aggressive buying policy. The 
price action, however, hasn't 
been particularly encourag- 
ing. As a matter of fact the ac- 
tion of two weeks ago on 
which last week’s column was 
based was better than this 
one. It isn’t the presence of 
negative factors so much as 
the absence of positive ones 
which makes the reinstate- 
ment of sold out positions un- 
wise. 


\ 
! 


The rails are about the only 
group which seem to live up 
to their previous week's 
promise. Last Friday they es- 
tablished another new high 
by crossing the 60 figure. 
During the same day, the in- 
dustrials were fairly strong 
but the strength was limited 
to special issues. In any event 
few industrials were able to 
hold their gains at the close. 
Result was that the industria! 
picture left much to be de- 
sired. Saturday’s market was 
just another one of those 
things. It gave little indica- 
tion of anything. Monday's 
action was almost a duplica- 
tion of Saturday. Tuesday 
saw a leader resurgence, but 
its importance was nil. 

3s * ss " 
The major reasons why 
there is little of significance 
to be found, or rather its sig- 
nificance seems to be bearish, 
can be discovered in what is 
happening in Washington. 
|Ordinarily what happens in 
|Congress, or is expected to 
|happen, is reflected in the 
| price action far enough in ad- 
vance for traders to prot! 

(Continued on page 2628 
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Let your dollars 
join the fight 
in the 


MIGHTY SEVENTH 
WAR LOAN 














WAR LOAN | 


1 





| §UTRO BROS. & CO. 


|| Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 








| 
} 
| 
| 











SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


TRADING MARKETS 
Old and New 


Securities 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
| NEW YORK 5 
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Buy (th War Loan Bonds 
NOW 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 








L. F. Rothschild to 
Open Chicago Office 


CHICAGO, ILL.—L. F. Roth- 
schild & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges, will open an office in 
Chicago at 231 So. La Salle Street 
about July 1. Areh Richards, for- 
merly with Shields & Co. for 
many years, will be in charge, 
and R. F. Parcells, previously with 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., will be 
associated with the new branch. 





Economic Problems of Peace 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY* 
Governor of New York 


Governor Dewey Stresses the Importance of World Economic Stability | 


as Essential to Lasting Peace and Says San Francisco Conference Will 


Not Accomplish This Aim, if Trade Barriers Exchange Controls andjand practically displacing New 
Other Authoritarian Devices Continue. 


Trade Pacts and the Amended Bretton Woods Biil. 


He Appreves ihe Reciprecal 
Favors Cancellation 


of World War I Inter-Allied Debts and an Early Settlement of Lend- 


Lease Obligations That Will Not Burden Any Nation. 


Points Out 


Britain’s Difacult Position and Calls for Stabilization of the Pound Ster- 


ling Rate. 
Warfare. 


Says U. S. Must Take Leadership in Preventing Economic 


It is a great pleasure to be here tonight and to extend to all of 


vou, on behalf of the State of 
encourage- 
ment for the 
great work 
you are doing. 

As far as I 
know they 
have not given 
out any med- 
als in this war 
to those who 
have worked 
so hard on the 
seven succes- 
sive war loan 
drives. But I 
do not think 
any of you 
need medals 
to sustain your 
enthusiasm 
and energy. 
None of you 





Thomas E. Dewey 





New York, warm appreciation and 





ee Lae os eeeoinaidiaes me 
aas any hope or desire for re- 
‘| ward. You are engaged in float- 
ine this Seventh War Loan be- 


cause you know how tremendously 
| important that job is. 
New York State has been called 


| ipon to play a major part in this 
‘|as in previous war loan drives. 


Nearly $4,000,000,000, more than 
one-fourth of the total national 
goal, has been assigned to the 


State. That is a 
staggering sum. Yet I know you 
will achieve it. 

The importance of the work you 

*“An address by Gov. Dewey at 
a Seventh War Loan Organization 
dinner, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
| City, June 7, 1945. 

(Continued on page 2624) 
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Members New 


49 Wall Street 


| What Hopes for 
| Railroad Security Holders? 
Talk by Arthur C. Knies 


Copies Available to Banks and Dealers 


VILAS & HICKEY 


York Stock 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 
Teletype: 


Erchange 


New York 5, N. Y. 


NY 1-911 








Railroad Securities 


$3.75 per share in 1931, 


ration of dividends some time in 
the latter part of 1946 or early 
1947, 

Four fundamental weaknesses 
accounted for the decline in earn- 
ing power of the Illinois Central | 
during the 1930s: (1) the gradual 
‘decline of its coal traffic, Poca- 
hontas coal making definite in- 
roads in the Chicago area, (2) de- 
cline of export business to South | 
America, with Mobile increasing ! 
its share of the declining business 











| 
| 
| 
| 


{Orleans as the number one guli 
| port (3) the competition of th 
| Mississippi River compa- 
nies which resulted in a sharp 
reduction in rates to the point 
where the ton mile rate of-Illinois 
;Central was the lowest of practi- 
caily all the Class i carriers whose 
traffie is diversified and (4) de- 
‘pression in the agricultural re- 
gions served by Illinois Central 
as a result of AAA policies. An 
economy of scarcity could not help 
but affect adversely those agri- 
cultural areas which formerly had 
been a substantial source of traf- 
fic to this road. 


' 
Vvareke 





During the latter part of the 
30s and the war period, practi- 
cally all of these fundamental 


weaknesses have been overcome. 
New coal mines have been dis- 
eovered in southern Illinois and 
particularly in western Kentucky, 
where, in conjunction with the 
Louisville & Nashville, substan- 
tial tonnages have been origi- 
nated. Such has been the import- 
ance of this traffic that it can | 
truly be said that Illinois Central 
has virtually regained its former 
position ‘of dominance of the coal 
traffic into the Chicago area, 
especially as they have a 25-30¢ 
freight differential in their favor 
as compared to the Pocahontas 
| carriers. 
Secondly, New Orleans has re- | 
| gained its position as the number | 
Additionally, mea- | 
| 
; 











lone gulf port. 

‘sures have been taken to insure 
| the finaneing and the proper allo- 
leation of an even flow of manu- 
'factured goods on the part of a 
croup of important mid-west | 
manufacturers to make possible | 
the development on a permanent | 
basis of South American business | 
post-war. Should these plans ma- 


Illinois Central 


Prior to the depression of the 1930s Illinois Central had a record 
almost second to none among the Class I carriers. 
paid dividends uninterruptedly between 1900 and 1931, at rates 
varying from $5 to $7 per share throughout most of the period and 
The dividend was omitted in 1932 and ihus 
far to date has not as yet been resumed. 


In fact, this road 


Developments, however, 





2 5 = —- e 
suggest the possibility of inaugu-@® 


| Western 


terialize as anticipated, the traffic 
through the New Orleans gateway 
should increase substantially as 


compared even with that of the 
1920s. 

Thirdly, there seems every 
reason to anticipate that for a 


period of vears at least the AAA 
policy with its economity§ of 
scarcity will be substituted by 
an economy of full production 
with resultant traffic benefits 
to this important § agricultural 
carrier. Fourthly, prior to the war 


traffic density on the Chicago- 
Omaha Division was relatively 
light. However, war, with its em- 


phasis on traffic going westward 
through the Chicago gateway 
practically overloaded the Over- 
land system (Chicago & North 
Union Pacific—Central 
Pacific) with the result that a 
certain amount of auxiliary traf- 
fic was routed over the Omaha 
Division. As a consequence ship- 
pers are now conscious that the 
Illinois Central is no longer ex- 
clusively a north-south carrier 


but an important east-west car- 
rier as well. Those close to the 
management believe that a sub- 


stantial percentage of this traffic 
will be retained at the expense of 
the better known Overland route. 

Lastly, competitive 
with regard to the Mississippi 
barge companies may improve 
somewhat. We are none too san- 
guine relative to this and we be- 
lieve that this competition, unfair 
in that it is subsidized by the 
government, may continue to re- 
sult in substantial pressure upon 
rates. However, these other fac- 
tors seem to offset the adverse 
factor of this unfair competition 
to a substantial degree. 

The Illinois Central has been a 
war beneficiary in that earnings 
available for charges which aver- 
aged some 17 million throughout 
ithe 30s have risen to $35 million 
during the war period (1942 peak 
$40.8 million). Working capital 
has paralleled this rise in earning 
power. In 1936 net current assets 
totaled $16.13 million whereas at 
February 28, 1945 they amounted 
to $37.49 million, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the same’ period 
debt of $88 mil- 
That physical 


conditions 


of time funded 
lion was retired. 








ONE WALL STREET 


TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 





Hasten V-J Day! 
BUY WAR BONDS 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK S 
TELETYPE NY 1-2155 














KEYES 


6's 


Lh. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 








Ciass A and Common 


EXPRESO AEREO 
SEABOARD ALL FLORIDA 


FIBRE 


be dl 


vod 


specialists in rails 
52 wall street n. y.c. 5 
HAnover 2-9072 tele. N¥ 1-1293 














Chie... Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacifie R.R. 


Common & Preferred 


Chicago 


Railwavs €o. 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 


Ernst&Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Byrehange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exehs 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











condition of the road is in excel= 
lent shape is indicated by gross 
capital expenditures of $84.5 mil- 
lion in the eight year period 
1937--1944 equivalent to $9,644 
per equated track mile and total 
maintenance of $404.7 million 
equivalent to $46,191 per equated 
track mile. The record of debt 
reduction this system has 
been one of the best of all Class 
I carriers. 


for 


Illinois Central is on the verge 
of a major refunding program. 
Fixed charges whieh have been 
reduced from a peak of $17.3 mil- 
lion as of 1934 to $12.8 million at 
the end of 1944 bid fair to be re- 
duced to well below $10 million 


At the completion of this re- 
financing credit of this carrier 
will doubtless be restored and 


overall interest charges for the 
entire debt will probably be 344% 
or less as compared to almost 
415% currently. 

Post-war prospects appear very 
excellent and if the road is able 
to gross $150 million or more and 
to attain operating efficiency 
making possiblé an operating ratio 
of 70%, earnings oarfo ETA SH 
or better on the common stock 
should be easily realizable. With 
its credit standing being restored, 
and with a strong financial posi- 
tion, it would appear that Illinois 
Central could in such a _ period 
support a dividend of $4 per share 
or better. Notwithstanding the 
sharp advance of the stock there- 
fore from levels of the low 20s 
of several months ago to current 
levels in the high 30s, IDlinois 
Central appears unusually attrac- 


tive for the patient investor who 


can await refinancing develop- 
ments which should materialize 


over the next six to nine months. 





Maine Central 


Railroad 


Secured 6s, 1959 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724° 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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SHASKAN & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY I-953 




















We buy and Sell 


TITLE CO. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS | 





Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 











— FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 


Ambassador Hotel 5/50 W.S. 
B’dway Motors Bldg. 4-6/48 
Midtown Enterprises 5/64 W.S. 
N. Y. Majestic Corp. 4/56 

165 B’dway Bldg. 414/58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 














Real Estate Securities | 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s '52—New York 


5555 Everett VTC—Chicago 
Devon Corp. Detroit 


Coronado Hotel Units 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & CO. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
Central 4402 











CG-81 











— SPECIALISTS IN— 
CHICAGO and MIDWEST 
REALESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Accurate Quotations in All Issues 


FIRST LA SALLE CO. 


11 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 








Tel. Central 4424 Tele. CG 660 




















41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


In 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 





HAnover 2-21006 

















Real Estate Securities 


This month and next should see several real estate bond sinking 


funds. . 


.. Broadway Barclay on June 20 with $24,355.41 and London 


Terrace on June 26 with $61,882.23; and next month, J. B. Lyon Build- 
ing, Midtown Enterprises, Grammot Corporation and Rhebem Theatre 


in undetermined amounts. 


Incidentally, London Terrace first mortgage bonds appear to 


be among the 
real estate bonds. On June 1 they 
paid 5%4%—1%% being regular 


interest, 1% additional interest 
and 3% accumulated contingent 
interest; and in addition had $61,- 


882 for sinking fund operation. 
The 3% payment cleared up all 
interest arrears and amounted to 
$161,275. Assuming earning con- 
ditions remain the same, next year 
they should have $223,097 for a 
sinking fund, or enough to retire 
over $300,000 par value of bonds 
at current market price. 

Office buildings should benefit 
by Supreme Court ruling this 
week in the 10 East 40th Street 
case, that maintenance workers 
who are engaged in local work 
are beyond the reach of wage 
hour law. . .. Briefly, that means 
that elevator men, porters, etc., 
who work for office buildings 
will not be able to recover back 
wages in accordance with the 
wage hour law where the tenancy 
in their buildings are not engaged 
in the physical process of goods, 
which may be classifed as inter- 
state commerce. 

Hotel bonds should continue to 
benefit by good earnings occa- 
sioned by peak capacity. Managers 
of such large hotels as the Penn- 
sylvania and the Waldorf Astoria 
in New York, have stated that the 
demand for rooms this month is 
from 200% to 300% above nor- 
mal. Mr. James H. McCabe attrib- 
uted the scarcity of rooms to com- 
mercial buyers. ‘June,’ he said, 
“has always been a tremendous 
month for buyers, and there are 
more of them coming into New 
York now than ever in history.” 
He said that buyers who formerly 
came to town for a one or two 
day stay once a month, now come 
every week and occupy rooms 
four or five days while they trans- 
act their business. ... Frank A. 
Ready, President of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Corporation called the 
first two weeks of this month the 
heaviest for hotel bookings in the 
history of New York, and said, 
“This week and last, New York 
has had the greatest floating pop- 
ulation in history, and that in- 
cludes the period of the World’s 
Fair.” Mr. Sweeney, President of 
the Hotel Association of New 
York attributes the rush of hotel 
business to the return of 300,000 
European war veterans’ each 
month. 


It is interesting to compare all 
this current activity in New York 
hotel business with our prediction 
of. Dec. 21, 1944 in this column: 

“Regarding the future of hotel 
securities, it is our thought that 
post-war this type of real estate 
will continue to enjoy good busi- 
ness for at least two or three 
years post-war. New York City 
as a shipping center and consumer 
goods manufacturing center will 
be the necessary place for buyers 
io locate in order to replenish 
much depleted stocks. Lack of 
housing facilities and returning 
soldiers will necessitate tempo- 
rary residence in hotels until more 
housing is constructed.” 


Change in hotel security prices 





more attractive © 





when first recommended in this 
column December, 1942 and again 
recommended here December, 
1944, and prices this week follow: 


Dec. Dec. 

1942 1944 Current 
Governor Clinton. 23 59 75 
Lexington . 92 9854 
Park Central 24 66 78 
St. George - 42 66 72 
Savoy Plaza a 9 60 79 
Sherry Netherland 10 48 6142 
Waldorf Astoria__ 42 56 66 


We still feel that with flush 
earnings making debt reduction 
possible, that it is probable that 
these types of bonds will further 
appreciate in price. 


del Rio Henored 


Daniel A. del Rio, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co.; New York City, was 
honored yesterday by the Peru- 
vian Govern- 
ment with the 
decoration of 
C om mander 
of the “Orden 
del Sol” (Or- 
der of the 
Sun) at a 
ceremony held 
at the Peru- 
vian Embassy 
in Washing- 
ton. 

In making 
the presenta- 
tion of the in- 
signia, the 
Charge d’Af- 
faires of the 
Embassy, Hon. 
Hum berto 
Fernandez 
Davila, said that his government 
wanted to reward Mr. del Rio in 
recognition of his services ren- 
dered for the mutual understand- 
ing of both countries. 

The Order of the Sun in Peru 
was created by the Argentine Lib- 
erator, Gen. Jose de San Martin 
when he entered Lima with his 
troops in 1821, 

The ceremony was recorded and 
transmitted by short-wave to all 
of Latin America. 


Frank B. A’Hearn 
With Bull, Holden Co. 


Frank B. A’Hearn is now asso- 
ciated with Bull, Holden & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. A’Hearn has been 
identified with various Wall 
Street houses for the past several 
years. 








Daniel A. Del Rio 











Howard Hannon Joins Staff 


Of Stone. Moore & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Howard J. 
Hannon has become associated 
with Stone, Moore & Co., U. S. 
National Bank Building. Mr. 
Hannon has recently been serv- 
ing in the U. S. Navy. In the 
past he was with Earl M. Scanlan 
& Co. and was President of How- 
ard J. Hannon & Co. 


es 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 





It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to nd 
interested parties the following literature: 

Five Sound Common Stocks—|banks and _  dealers—Vilas & 
| Comparative memorandum — H.|Hickey, 49 Wall Street. Noe, 
|'Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, | York 5, N. Y. 

New York 4, N. Y. | Also available Monthly Com- 

Also available are several | ment on Transportation Statistics 
memoranda of Research Com- . 
ment and a Review of Niagara Alleghany Corporation—sj\j<y 





Hudson Power Corp. 





Monthly Stock and Bond Sum- 
maries—May be had at a cost of 
$72 each per year, or a total of 
$144 a year for the complete serv- 
ice which includes two cloth 
bound volumes and ten paper 
bound issues—a special free trial 
offer is available—National Quo- 
tation Bureau, 46 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Outlook for Public Utility 
Equities—Detailed analytical bro- 
chure—Baker, Weeks & Harden, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Outlook for Railroad Equip- 
ment Companies—Current study 
of situation with the large de- 
ferred demand in this industry 


appearing to indicate a continu- 


ing high level of operations— 
Thomson & McKinnon, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Read to Serfdom—Reprints of 
the Readers’ Digest condensation 
of the book by Friedrich A. Hayek 
—B. S. Lichtenstein & Co., 99 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Threshold of Trust Expansion, 
by John Kalb, partner in Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons, 61 Broadway, 
New York City, reprinted from 
Trusts and Estates Magazine for 
June, 1945. 





Trend of YTax Delinquency, 
1930-1944, by Frederick L. Bird— 
Published by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, 
N. Y., from whom details may be 
obtained. 





What Hopes for Railroad Se- 
curity Holders?—Reprint of talk 
by Arthur C. Knies, available to 





Competitive Bidding 
Drive Opened hy 
Investment Bankers 


A group of mid-Western in- 
vestment banking houses plan to 
begin a campaign for competitive 
bidding on security issues, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Cleveland, Ohio, on 
June 12, which added: 

Cyrus Eaton, of Otis & Co., 
Cleveland, and Harold L. Stuart. 
of Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, 
proponents of competition in util- 
ity, railroad and telephone 
financing, will begin a campaign 
for competitive bidding on high 
grade industrial issues in the near 
future, it was learned on June 12. 

Mr. Eaton and Mr. Stuart are 
expected to follow tactics similar 
to those used in the campaign for 
such bidding in other financing— 
offering substantially higher bids 
than those privately negotiated 
and relying on the attendant pub- 
licity to force company officials 
to sell them the securities. 

Pitted against them and any 
change in the present practice of 
Private negotiations between 
banker and company will be some 
of the major New York invest- 
ment banking houses, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association and the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, chief foes of competition 
in the past. At stake will be mil- 
lions in underwriting fees. 

As a_ prelude to the coming 
drive, Otis & Co. recently de- 
clined participation in Wall 
Street-sponsored offerings of pri- 
vately negotiated industrials. 


| Dlan—Greene & Co., 


i stock — McLaughlin, 





of prospects of 542% A preferred 
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Street 
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4 
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Reuss, One Wall 
York 5, N. Y. 





American Casualty Company— 
Data on current position—Macky- 
bin, Legg & Co., 22 Light Street 
Baltimore, Md. . 

Also available are memoranda 
on American Reserve Insurance 
Co., Camden Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Continental Insurance 
Co., Excess Insurance Co. of 
America, Fidelity Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., Gibraltar Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., National 
Liberty Insurance Co., Reinsur- 
ance Corp. of New York, Repub- 
lic Insurance Co. and Reliance 
Insurance Co. 





American Woman’s Realty Co., 
Inc. — Memorandum — Lapham, 
Philips & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Ampco Metals, Inc. — Current 
bulletin—Sills, Minton & Co. 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a report on 
Maryland Casualty Co. 





Ashland Oil & Refining Com- 
pany — Memorandum discussing 
investment possibilities of the 
41;% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock—A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc., 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 





Atlanta & West Point Railroad 
—Descriptive circular—Adams & 
a 63 Wall Street, New York 
5, N.Y. 





Bird & Son—Descriptive mem- 
orandum—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2. Pa. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Empire District Electric and 
Eastern Corp. 





Boston Terminal 3's of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization stafus and _ proposed 
37 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Boston Wharf Co.—Descriptive 
circular—du Pont, Homsey Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
9, Mass. 





Central Illinois Public Service 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Central Iron & Steel—Bullctin 
an _ recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 


Also available are circulars on 
Kingan & Co. and Riverside 
Cement. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad—Complete ar- 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros 
& a he Broadway, New York 
3, ; Se 








City of Montreal, Financial Re- 
organization, including a memo- 
randum on the current budget— 
Dominion Securities Corporation, 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, 


Also available, a memorandum 
on the debt reorganization plan 
of the Province of Alberta. 





Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York—Analytical study—Kidder. 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 2633) 
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Price Maintenance Contracts 


(Continued from page 2607) 


‘impose’ the schedule of prices | selling 


and discounts on the 


Syndicates, regarded cs 


member. combinations to fix prices, are in- | 


True, the schedule has been ac-/ valid depends, we believe, on the 
cepted by the member for the| facts of the particular case. Among 


noses of his contract, but asso- 


ur 
I the 


ciation rules impose duties to 
association over and above 


m : 
of his dealings with others. Thus, 
the duty of a member to deal 
honestly with a customer has 


properly been made a multiple 
obligation, for which the member 
may be called to account not only 
by the customer, in civil litiga- 
tion, but also by the association, 
in disciplinary proceedings under 
its rules, as well as by other law- 
enforcement authorities. So here, 
the NASD seeks to impose on par- 
ticipating members an obligation 
to itself, enforceable through dis- 
ciplinary proceedings, to adhere 
to a schedule of discounts which 
would otherwise be enforceable 
only by the parties to the con- 
tract through private litigation cr 
such practical economic sanctions 
as they might have at their com- 
mand. And clearly, by the im- 
plicit threat of again using its 
disciplinary powers, it seeks pro- 
spectively to. impose on partici- 
pating members any schedule of 
discounts that may be established 
by contract in any future under- 
writing.” 

Regarding the question whether 
price maintenance clauses In syn- 
dicate agreements were a_viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, (as contended by the De- 
partment of Justice which partici- 
pated in the proceedings) the ma-~- 
jority opinion stated that “It is 
axiomatic that a market is not 
‘free and open’ with respect to 
a security whose price is fixed by 
unilateral action of the sellers, 
not by negotiation between the 
sellers and investors. We cannot 
doubt that price-maintenance ard 
fixed discount contracts are de- 
signed to restrict the free move- 
ment of price during distribution, 
and are per se “impediments to 
oe a free and open market 
within the meaning of Section 15A 
(b) (7). This is not to say, how- 
ever, that such contracts are per 
se unlawful. Whether the partic- 
ular agreements before us were 
reasonable or unreasonable re- 
straints under the Sherman Act 
is another question, to be dis- 
cussed later in this opinion. What 
we do say is that an association 
rule designed te promote mtit- 
mum prices and discounts runs 
directly counter to the statutury 
requirement that the associations 
rules be designed to remove “im- 
pediments to . . . a free and_open 
market.” The considerations 
which led the courts to read a 
“rule of reason” into the Sherman 
Act, for purposes of regulating 
the actual conduct of business, do 
not have the same force in con- 
struing Section 15A (b) (7) for 
the purpose of determining the 
legitimate limits upon a registered 
association’s rule-making and 


disciplinary powers.” 
On this point, later in the de- 
Cision, it is specificially stated: 
“Whether 


underwriting and 





| 





| 








these the important considerations 


/may be the size of the distribu- 
the | tion 
ember’s duties which arise out/ size of the issue, the particular 


groups in relation to the 
combination of powers reserved 
to those who dominate the dis- 
tribution, the length of time pro- 
vided in the contract for keeping 
the combination together, the 
type and quality of the security, 
and the size and nature of the 
class of investors to whom the dis- 


tribution must be made. 


“We do not intend this list of 
factors to be, by any means, ex- 
haustive. Particular cases may in- 
volve unique problems. When it 
is remembered that the aim of the 
Sherman Act is to foster com- 
petition, it will be seen that a 
significant focus of consideration 
is the extent to which the fixed 
and maintained price, for the 
particular issue, affects the prices 
of other issues or is permitted, 
by artificial means, to exceed the 
competitive limits set by free 
market forces affecting similar 
types of securities.” 

The conciusion of the Commis- 
sion was that “in the light of ... 
Congressional policies of recogni- 
zing fixed-price distributions with 


fixed allowances and discounts, 
and of committing stabilization 
practices to our regulation, the 


decisions dealing with price-fix- 
ing and_ price-maintenance in 
other commodities under’ the 
Sherman Act must obviously be 
read with caution. Though we 
think it unnecessary to decide the 
point, we are inclined to the view 
that the price-maintenance agree- 
ments now before us were not 
illegal under the Sherman Act... . 


Our views on the application of 
the antitrust laws to the securi- 
ties field may be summarized as 
follows: The mere making of 
agreements containing provisions 
for a fixed offering price, price- 
maintenance and stabilization is 
not per se unlawful. But, like 
many other contracts, these may 
be entered into and performed 
under circumstances that amount 
to an unlawful suppression of 
competition. We have already 
noted certain factors by which the 
lawfulness of the syndicate may 
be judged. Among these are: the 
size of the group in relation to 
the size of the issue, the suppres- 
sion of competition in bidding or 
negotiating for the business, and 
the duration of a syndicate dic- 


| 
| 


| SEC Denies NASD Right to Enforce 








tated by the manager and major | 
| ing price during a period reason- 


underwriters.” 
The majority ovinion was con- 
curred in by Ganson Purcell, 


Chairman of the SEC, and Com- |} 


missioners Sumner T. Pike and 


Robert K. MeConnaughey. Com- |! 


missioner C. Healy dissenting in 
part, wrote an extended separate 
opinion in which he pointed out 
that the syndicate agreements had 
received full publicity and ap- 
proval under the provisions of the 


Securities and Exchange Acts and | 
tracts?” 


that the violations of the price 
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Members New York Stock Exchange and f 
: Other Leading Exchanges 4 
’ 3 
: UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 
| Private Wires e Home Office Atlanta « Phone LD-159 |: 

maintenance clause was an act | H 

contrary to “just and equitable Garland Nominated to 

principles of trade”, and there- 


fore came within the jurisdiction 
of the NASD, 

“I realize,” Commissioner 
Healey stated, “that the Govern- 
ment should not take = action 
against those who breach ordin- 
ary commercial contracts between 
private individuals. But the func- 
tion of an association to protect 
its members against unfair treai- 
ment by their associate members 
seems to me quite a different 
matter. That has long been recog- 
nized as a legitimate and appro- 
priate function of stock exchanges 
It is true that the dealings of 
members of the NASD with the 
public is the most important sub- 
ject of regulation. The same thing 


may be said of the dealings of 


members of stock exchanges with 
the public. But the dealings ot 
the members with each other are 
important to them. It is their as- 
sociation and one of the reasons 
for joining it is to get the benefit 
of arbitrations, of rulings of vari- 
ous kinds relating to dealings 
among themselves, and of the en- 
forcement of fair treatment of 
one member by another.” 

And regarding the case under 
consideration, he said that “under 
the Commission’s rules under- 
writers are permitted to stabilize, 
obviously in combination, to pre- 
serve a market price during a 
period of distribution, not merely 
to observe an_ offering price. 
Here this agreement is merely 
that during an appropriate period 
the underwriters and sellers will 
not violate the terms of their 
common undertaking. Why 
swallow a camel like stabilization 
of a market price and strain at a 
gnat like a uniform. offering 
price not to be broken during a 
period of primary distribution? 
The one excuse for stabilizing, 
which everyone agrees is a form 
of manuipulation of market 
prices, is to protect a public offer- 
ing price during a period of pub- 
lic distribution, in order to facili- 
tate that distribution. How futile 
it is to permit that and yet insist 
that those who have combined 
their capital and efforts in a 
common undertaking cannot agree 
not to cut their own public offer- 


ably needed for the distribution 
Is that price to be pro- 
tected by stabilizing against all 
adverse outside influences and yet 
the price be breached by those on 
the inside who are distributing 
the security? Are the under- 
writers and distributors stabiliz- 
ing against their own price cut- 
ting? Are they stabilizing against 
their violations of their own con- 


process! 


Be President of IBA 


Charles S. Garland, partner of 
the Baltimore investment banking 
firm of Alex. Brown & Sons. has 
been nominated as next President 
of the Invest- 
ment Bank- 
ers Associa- 
tion of Amer- 
ica, it was an- 
nounced by 
John Clifford 
Folger, Fol- 
ger, Nolan, 
Incorporated, 
Washington, 
president of 
of the  asso- 
tion. Named 
with Mr. Gar- 
land were the 
following no- 
minees for 
vice presi- 
dent: Hazen 
S. Arnold 
Braun,  Bos- 
worth & Co., Toledo; Julien H. 
Collins, Julien Collins & Co., Chi- 
cago; Hal H. Dewar, Dewar, Rob- 
ertson & Pancoast, San Antonio: 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & 
Co., Philadelphia; and Lee M. 
Limbert, Blyth & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

Nominations, made by the board 
of governors of the association, 
are considered tantamount to 
election in the IBA, which will 
act on the ticket at the annual 
meeting, scheduled for November 
26 to 28 in Chicago at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 

Mr. Garland has been a vice- 
president of the association since 
November 1944 and has _ heid 
many important committee posts 
in the organization. He has been 








Garland 


Charles S. 





in the securities business since 
1928 with one or another of the 
banking organizations which 
sprang originally from Alex. 
Brown & Sons, said to be the 
oldest investment concern in the 
United States. 

Graduated from Yale in 1920, 


Mr. Garland went first with Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., Pittsburgh 


iron and steel brokers, and was 
their New York district manager 
from 1924 to 1928. He entered 


banking in May 1928 with Brown 
Brothers & Co., New York private 
banking house, for whom he 
opened a Chicago office in May 
1929. On January 1, 1933, he was 
made a partner of Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co., and on June 16, 
1934, he was elected vice presi- 
dent and director of Brown Har- 
riman & Co... Incornorated, re- 
signing from that position in Jan- 
|uary 1939 to take a partnership 
|in his present firm. 

| While in college, Mr. Garland 
' was national intercollegiate tennis 











ADVERTISEMENT 








NOTE— From time to time. in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number ninety of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


In Frankfort-on-Main 


The recent capture of Frankfort- 
on- Main brings back a lot of mem- 
ories. It reminds us, too, that there 
lived in Frankfort, in the sixteenth 
century, a man named Vincentius 
Obsopoeus. He wrote three books 
in Latin on “The Art of Drinking.”’ 
We have, here at Schenley, an 
English translation which appeared 
in a journal sponsored by one of 
America’s leading Universities. We 
wish that we had sufficient space 
to give you a good sample from 
the apparently inspired pen of 
Vincentius Obsopoeus. But we 
cannot resist the temptation to 
quote a few brief excerpts. 

Book 1 starts with these lines: 
“If any of you in this city are ig- 
norant of the art of drinking, read 
me, and drink more wisely for this 
garnered skill. ...Wemust cultivate 
Bacchus with skill in order not to 
drink the pleasant wine crudely, 
at feasts. Unless Bacchus is wor- 
shipped with particular skill, as is 
proper, the worshipper will see 
the god angered. For he is as un- 
appeasable as he is naturally peace- 
ful, when he is approached un- 
worthily.”’ 

And then, he says: ‘“‘My spirit 
doesn’t burn at all to write of a 
crowd of gluttons, who wickedly 
squander your riches night and 
day. I sing of the lawful banquet 
and permissible drinking.” 

Well, there we have a good 
preachment on moderation—and 
we're all for it. 

But, let Vincentius Obsopoeus 
close this column, as he closes his 














Book 3: “. . . my Muse has no 
shocking wicked deed to tell. I 
have pointed out the temperate 
feasts of a lawful Bacchus, and 
sometimes the jesting battles of 
permissible wine. For that reason 
I am not to be condemned by hos- 
tile judges. . . . The game has an 
end. ... Give wine to the teacher. 
For I seek no other reward from 
you, and while you practice my 
art... , I entreat you, O pupils, 
remember me!”’ 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp, 


FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 1, N. Y., and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 


— 


champion in both singles and 
doubles. He was a member of the 
1920 U. S. Davis Cup team and in 
that year, with R. Norris Will- 
iams, won the doubles champion- 
ship of the world at Wimbledon. 
In 1927 he acted as captain of the 
Davis Cup team, and he is now 
chairman of the Amateur Rule 
Committee of the U. S. Lawn 
Tennis Association and a member 
of the International Play Com- 
mittee. 

From October 1940 to June 1941 
Mr. Garland was chief of the fi- 
nancial section of the Office of 
Production Management. He is at 
present chairman of the Maryland 
War Finance Committee. Among 
business activities outside banking 








he is a director and member of 
the executive committee of Sharp 


|& Dohme, the Empire Trust Co., 


New York: Canton Co. of Balti- 
more; Canton Railroad Co., and a 








director of the Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., the Cottman Co., 
and the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce. 
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Trading Markets In For many years we have specialized in trading the securities of: in. 
Bunte Bros. We maintain an active interest in CHICAGO SURFACE LINES 
Central Electric & Gas CHICAGO ELEVATED LINES 
Ampco Metals, Inc., Common Stock CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND 


MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Inquiries on either side of the market invited 


Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Nu Enamel 


United Stockyards Pfd. | Our Current Bulletin vailable on Request 
° ee aces CauTTEnDEN & CO. 
C. L. Schmidt & Co. | SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, Ine. Members New York Stach Erchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 Souty La Sait STREET 


Maryland Casualty Co., Common Stock 


Established 1922 Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
634 Sout Street 
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sed rsc Mots & (% . » S oo SS. sa Ds © St. ” 35 6S ‘ 3. a » al 
of Securities Dealers er 5 —. pate eae Ine. Andover 3000 Ca lin i Me att — chen” Bernard J. Conlon has become 
Wholesale Distributors wesainike Naat pnt: enoet: Relen &. f= 1 p|CASSERLY, Thomas p. . reg omen with P. F. Fox & Co., 
ANDERSON, William A. IMPR| Kitchen & Co. boyle, O'Connor & Co., Ine. 20 Broadway, New York City. 
Middie West — Pacific Coast ww n Sa “? 1] sets + as et we St. (3) I) ph fb = La Salle St. (3) Mr. Conlon has had many yea's 
n 35 S. La Salle St. (3) State 4% + 573 earborn 9600 CG 1200 experi : . nt 
Fer ee S. le St. perience in the’ investme! 
i olph 8800 CG 1234 CA i : 
UNDERWRITERS ARTHUR, John al Swit, Henes & Ce. BD be gr age Sr roe business, walng -connested wit) 
—— David A. Noyes & Co, wan) 135-8. La Salle St. (3) (n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) Hickey, Doyle & Co. from 1929 (0 
SECONDARY MARKE ‘ _(n) 208 8S. La Salle St. 44) Dearborn O11 CG 900 Dearborn 9200 CG 146 1936 and with Doyle, O’Conno! 
DISTRIBUTION ‘ in ceates weer CG 188 BOTHEN, Arthur H. ut | CHAPIN, Ralph a|from 1923 to 1937. During this 
eee * ee ot ny TSS 5, Lat Batte St. 2 period he traded railroad, ind. 
CHICAGO 3. LOS ANGELES 14 (n) 135 8S. La Salle St. (3 03 8. La Salle St. G Randolph 0722. CG 408" trial, and utility bonds. He joine’ 
; 3 a | ) 105 S. La Salle St. (3) I G 408 ae 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. State S770 CG 1219 Andover 1520 Cad 1R89 CHICHESTER, Harry B. A J. Arthur Warner in 1937 as head 
| state 6502 CG 99 Trinity 3908 || BARCLAY, Harold I P| BOURBEAU, Edward J. see) Nes 1 oe of the railroad bond departmen': 
aswell ¢ oO, Straus & Blosser - : wt Salle S$ i j . arme< 
(n) 120 8. La Salle St. (3) (n) 1358 La Salle St. (3 Randolph 4068. CG $37 leaving in 1943: to ceate one are 
Central 5699 CG 1132 Andover 5700 “CG 630 sia CLEAVE, Walter C es forces. After serving three veer 
Federally Insured BARNHART, Horace G. BOWEN, John H. IMPR Blyth & Co., fag M} with the Air Force as an enginee! 
Certifi or Fr Ss’ La Salt St. (3) moe fe ie ht on Phe Salle St. (3) on a B-17 both here and overs¢? 
‘ un S: e St. (3 (n) 221 8 a Salie 8 candolph 7260 ‘G 3 i p 
erlilicales Central 4424 CG 660 Pas 1400 “Ca ty (4) ic i tae dice he was honorably discharged. He 
To Yield +552 ontinued on page 2615) has been decorated four times !0! 
oO field... ) (EEE valor. 
AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 . i 
Have been purchased thru us by | —We Muintain Active Markets In— One-page Analysis of : 
esas Companion, Trust Departments, | ; 
states, Pensions. me hy . az 9 na 
gn | DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common ||| Fort Dodge, Des Moines ||| JOHN J. O’BRIEN 
M OUR LISTS AND PLACE onmaniem an . . l ‘ 
YOUR FUNDS DIRECT «NO Et aE INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Preferred & Southern Railway & CO. 
Federally insured Savin _ & TAY . — 
Associations about 400 Repressstede= MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. Common Company sage set 
located in every section of the Coun- | New York Stock Exchange 
try, offer Liquidity, Insured safety of | New York Curb (Associate) 
| 








mat ne £ Now available on request New York Coffe - wr Exch 
FINAN CIAL freedom Mera + am H. M. Byllesby and Company Pueane Ma ateianee 
pApe et losses— ca Incorporated ! COMSTOCK & Co - Chicago Board of Trade 
—// evelopment Co. | 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 CHICAGO 4 At 


| Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 ||} 231 So. La Salle § 
105 SO. LA SALLE ST.. CHICAGO 3 | New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Sedeiaas CG — ra 
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— TRADING MARKETS — 


' CHICAGO 
_ TRACTION 
_ BONDS 


KITCHEN & CO. 


| 135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


| Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 





lelephone: Dearborn 9600 








The More We Lend The Quicker The End 
Back The Mighty 7th 





DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 
NCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 

















~NEW YORK 
MARKETS 


for the 


MIDWEST 
STRAUSS BROS. 





Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n| 





Direct Wire to New York Office 








he 














Specialists in 


Chicago North Shore 


AND 
Milwaukee Railroad 


Owners of securities invited to write 
the company for comprehensive 
Trustees’ Report 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
l. State 9868 


Te CG 95 











Finder’s Fees Gladly Paid 


New issues and blocks of 
over counter securities wanted. 

Nationwide wholesale distri- 
bution. 

If you have a good potential 
offering suggest you get in 
touch with us promptly. 


FLOYD BD. CERF CO. 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Underwriters Wholesale Exclusively 
120 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 











We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and 


will send circulars upon request— 
Marmon Herrington 
International Detrola 
Leece Neville 
American Barge Line 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp. 
Steel Products Eng. 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


135 Seuth La Salle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 





Illinois Traders | 


(Continued from page 2614) 
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HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 








New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-i432 





-— 














Oe ar eens E. I P R CUSTIN, Earl I. EM 

zehman Brothers Marl l. Cus ‘ ‘Oo 

(n) 231 8S. La Salle St. (4) | re 29 s 5 RS St. (3) 
Andover 1400 CG 952 i Randolph 233] oe 

CLINE, Thomas J. I DAHLIN, George E. T 
Kneeland & Co, Langill & Co 

(n) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) 34S st. 43 

Wabash S686 CG 640 brentens $377 ” et A 
CLOYES, Fred oO. BS > DARFLER, Glen A. -@ 

Fluff, Gever & Hecht Kneeland & Co, 

é (n) 2318, la Salle St. (4) (nn) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) 

Franklin 7535 CG 105 Wabash X686 Cd 640 
CLUTTON, Wade W. E I R , DAVIDSON, Howard L. IPRZ 

John A. Dawson Zippin & Company, Ine. 

. l N. ob a Salle St. (2) (1) 208 S. La Salke St. (4) 

State 7323 Randolph 4696 CG 451 
COCHRAN, Loren A. DAWSON-SMITH, S. Edward 

William Blair & Company EIPR 

(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) Straus & Blosser 
Franklin 4151 CG 546 (nn) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 

COLLINS, Tim IPR Andover 5700 CG 650 
MPaniel F. Rice and Company | ae James W. U 

Board of Trade Bldg. (4) J. Devine & Co, 

Webster 4200 CG 1276 (n) 185 S. La Salle St. (3) 
COLNITIS, John J. I P| Central 7300 CG Bad 
A. A. Harmet & Co. | DELAFIELD, Richard M. M 

(n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) The First Boston Corp 

Central 9744 251 S! La Sable St. (4) 
COMBITHS, Wallace T. Franklin 6640 CG 666 
William A. Fuller & Co. 

(n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) "Toe a ™ 

Dearborn 8200 CC; 146 (n) tare I ate St. (3) 
CONDIT, Cecil O. bg Randolph 2100 CC) 1166 
Brailstord & Co, 
(n) 908 S La Salle St. (4) DeSTAEBLER, Eugene L. M 
State YSGS UG, 95 M.S. Moseley & Co 
Kiels | 4 
CONDON, Raymond V. M U' Rand 1 Bld ; CC 502 
Bb. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc wich ; ante 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) DeSWARTE, Bruce H. a 
Randolph 2737 CCL 1030 . oy = Lilinois National Bank 
« ust Co 
CONLAN, Peter J. IPR 31S. La Salle St. (90) 
Hornblower & Weeks Stute S000 : CG 77 
(n) 39 S. La Salle St. (3) ; ‘ 
Franklin 7500 DONOVAN, James A. MU 
, N ] eColile il stnK Oo 
COOK, Frederick J. P es Pee Ot 
Clement, Curtis & Co. oi ea ry 1 sive 
in) 194 S. La Salle St. (3) pte higa Bivd., N. (11) 
Randolph 6800 CG 214 DOYLE. teo J. IP 
ay eo 
COOLEY, Wm. H. farie’ Utonnsé & Go. ta 
Alfred O'Gara & Co. (n) 135 S. La Sall ‘St (3) 
(n) 134 S. La Salle St. (4) Dearborn GOO Cm 12300 
State S760 CG 1286 DREW, Robert S | U 
CORBREY, Carter H. Al Continental [ir Na | Rank 
Carter HH. Corbrey & Co & Trust Co 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (5) 1S. La Salle St. (90) 
State 6502 CG 39 Stu YOYn CC) 77 
CORNELIUS, Howard W. B S| puNnxK, Thomas E. M 
Bacon, Whipple & Co : A. (. Allyn and Company, Ine 

(n) 136 S. Lait Salle St. (3) (n) 100 W Monroe St. (3) 

St 2100 c; 1194 Mranklin. S400 (ty; Y40 
CRONIN, Dominic C. IP BR | punne, Finley P. IPR 
A. C. Allyn and Cémpany, Tne Shilling law, Bolger & Co., Ine 

(nd 100 W Monroe St. (3) ( ) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) 

Franklin S400 CG 940 State 0) CG 1070 
sr dive beer pace Walter W. F I| EGBERT, Gilbert E. I P 

‘ruttenden & Co Mi iste Hu tehinson & Co 

(n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) re ‘ae S La Salle St ) 
Dearborn 0500 CG ‘Sd Stat rie C3 414 

CULBERTSON, John C. M | EGNER, Adolph Cc. A 
Dovle, O'Conne reé&é to In Shearson, Haminill & C 

135 S La Salle St. (3) (n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 

Dearb 600 CG 1200 Randolph 7120 Ca 161 
CULLEN, Charles J. E | ELLIS, Kenneth A. M 
Langill & ¢ Daniel KL Rik and Compal 

134 s La 8S St. (3) (nj) Board of Trade Building (4) 

Centr S377 CG 32% Webster 4200 CG 12716 
CUMMINGS, Patrick J. EMIG, Howard A. M 
Bear, Stearns & ) karwell, Chapman & Co 

(n) 135 S. La ga tie mt. (3) 208 S. La Salle St (4) 

Sinte 0933 (( 1279 State S600 a“; 1240 
CUNNINGHAM, Bernard J. I} ENYART. Charles E. BIP 
Hicks & Price Knyart, Van Camp & Co., Ine, 

(n) 231 S. La Salle St. (4) (n) 100 W. Monroe St. (3) 

Randolph 5686 CG 972 | Andover. 2424 CG 9605 
CUNNINGHAM, James W. I P R' ERZEBERGER, Elmer W. zs 
Fahnestock & Co. Sonith, Burris & Co, 

(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) (n) 1208S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph 0722 CG 408 Andover 1200 CG 878 
American La France Foamite — TRADING MARKETS — 

Common 
. , * Howell Co. 
Flour Mills America Bell & 
Common Common 
lowa Electric Light & Power *Corning Glass Works 
Preferreds Common 
| “Prospectus available 
Sincere and Company | 
re os % ‘ 
vork Stock Exchange || WilliamA.Fuller& Co. 


Members New 
and Other Principal Excha 


CHICAGO 4 
State 2400 


231 South La Salle Street 


nges 


CG 252 














Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 
209 S. LaSalle Street: Chicago 4 


Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 146 


| Chicago New York 








Boston 


PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


American Railways Corporation 

Black Hills Power and Light Company 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas Company 
Empire District Electric Company 
Iowa Public Service Company 

Lake Superior District Power Company 
Michigan Public Service Company 
Missouri Utilities Company 

Public Service Company of Colorado 
Public Service Company of Indiana 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


AC.ALLYN4»COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 





EUSTICE, John W. 

Cruttenden & Co 
(n) 209 S. La Salle St 
Dearborn 0500 CG 35 


(4) 


FARRELL, Arthur E. I P| 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
State S711 CG 273 
FEELEY, James P. MU 
The First National Bank of 
Chicago 
Dearborn, Monroe & Clark 
Sts. (90) 
Franklin 6800 CG 987 
FEIL, Charles J. 
| Hentz & Co. 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph H240 
FEIL, Peter V. A 
Langill & Co. 
(n) 1384 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central S377 CG 327 
FELLEGI, Jules IPR 
Farwell, Chapman & Co, 


St. (4) 


i Salle 


1240 


208 8S. Li 
“HO0 


(ii) 
State 


FENTON, Arthur 





INQUIRIES 


_— © aoe 


Randolph 8800 CG 





INVITED 


Motorrota 


GALVIN MFG. CORP. 


Common Stock 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 


Direct wire te New York 


| 


1234-5 























In. HH. Rellins & Sons Incorporated 
(n) 135 S. La Salle = (3) 
Central 7540 CG 530 ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 
i . . 
Sanam, Rese National Terminals Corp. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) Common & Preferred 
Stute 4950 CG 573 4 
FITZSIMONS, George A. A Franklin County Coal Corp. 
Apear, Daniels & Co, Common & Preferre 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) 4 M 
Randolph 9161 Howell Elec. Motors 
te ty ap br; ne = Interstate Aircraft & 
in) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) Engineering Corp. 
Randolph 7260 Ca 304 Common 
FREUDENTHAL, James H. M ° 
Loewenthal Securities Company Mohawk Liqueur Corp. } 
N. La Salle St. (2) Common 
State Olas } ‘Circular on request 
FRIEDMAN, Leonard IP R 
Boettcher and Company 
(n) 13h Ss ta Salle St. (3) ADAMS & co. 
State 65% CG 468 231 South La Salle Street 
lis pepe a -— Chicago 4, Illinois 
William A. Fuller « oO | 
(n) 209 Ss r Salle St. (4) || Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 i 
Dearborn #200 CG 146 eee te 
FULLER, William A. 
William A. Fuller & Co 
(n) 209 S. La Salle S (4) 
Dearbor geo cas 1a | oh 
GALE, F. QO. 1PR 
Sy TE ey Announcements 
n oo oy 4 sale s&s m4) 
State sI0V of personnel and office location changes 
GALLAGHER, James P. IP deserve care in preparation, We will 
ny 135 S oa Salle St. (3) be glad to suggest appropriate forms 
Randolph 2160 Cu 1166 suitable for such advertisements, 
paar cnc 1 ene in 6th ee tan a Consultation invited 
‘ Tru €* (*hiea , 
(n) 231 8. La Salle St. (90) Albert Frank - Guenther Law 
State aon CG 77 
GAVIN, Charles P. M Advertising in all its branches 
My 1 a - ) + te ut. (2? 131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. ¥- 
Dearborn S833 Telephone COrtlandt 7- 5060; 
ale ee gt a » M Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
; 10 S te Salle St (3) wt 
Franklin S622 Cd 405 
(Continued on page 2616) 
SE ACA ~ 
The Outlook for Brown Co. 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 5/59 — Pid. — Com. 
COMPANIES Minn. & Ontario Paper Co 
The large deferred demand in thi 5/60 & Common 
industry appears to indicate a con- 
tinuing high level of operations. Our ° ° 
current study of this industry is avail- Triumph Explosives, Inc. 
able on request. 
THOMSON & McKINNON panning IE. 2 
c 
Members ZIPPIN & COMPANY 
New York Stock Exchange alists in Foreign Securities 
and all principal exchanges Specialists in 1 St ‘ 
~ . . 9 . 7) Ss eo 
231 South LaSalle Street 208 S. La ry ~- lage oa 
CHICAGO 4 Chicago 4, <a 
New York Indianapolis Toronto Randolph 4606 _ CG . = 
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: = aoneneerere a Pe. yom R. S MAGEE, Martin L. IP) OLLMAN, Carl H. nas 
R A ‘ 108 W yee . i . 0) H. = Byllesby and Company, Kebbon, McCormick & Cc A 
eport — 5 W. Adams St. (90). ncorporated 231 S. La Salle S - 
Pp val able Es mead of 700 CG 1252 ie sae Ss. 1a, Salle St. (3) Franklin 8844 e OG :*) 
is LYN, George R. A Me ‘ — OLSEN, W. O. 
G L O B EK A M ER I CA] Weinress & Co. | MANGAN, Maurice D. m P| Kneeland & Co. u 
I ? L _231 8. La Salle St. (4) Webber-Simpson & Co. 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4 
: Central &321 CG 706 208 S. La Salle St. (4) Wabash 8686 CG “yy (4) 
C O R P O R A 7. KANE, Vincent T. Andover 1811 CG 1268 , a 
a. a ae Cc. L. Schmidt & Co., Inc O'ROURKE, John P. 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) een ie & ?. a, PNA ne tre hee: & Co. A 
| Randolph 696( “<j 27 liam A. Fuller & Co. n soard of Trade R 3 P 
Manufacturers of | oes yo Aa CG 271 (n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) tite aa eee. (4) 
Dutch Ove R Greenebaum Investment Co DERETEER PEVe Ca iss PADDOCK, George A 
n anges ( »¢ , . . a MARR, L Rogers & T stant ° 
Cc Steck: 1 (nn) 39 5S. La Salle St. (3) ; awrence N. IP 50S racy, Ine. 
ommon ock: 100,000 Shares Pfd. Stock: 2,523 Shares Randolph 5360 CG 1368 E. H. Rollins & Sons Incorporated St : oe Salle St. (3) 
: (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3 otate a CG 917 
1944 Dividend—$0.50 Seldom Trades Palins ik Co tna. Bl central 7540 = CG 530 , PARISE, George D. " 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3 MA Fred W. Fairman & A 
This i Randol yh $800 ‘ os 23 vad ‘THEWS, Henry T. P 208 S. I a Salle. & Co. 
is is a Report on a Seasoned Company that we * ~ * #1234 Kneeland & Co. Randolp! “4065 e st. (4) 
believe to have Outstanding Management .. KEGLEY, William C. I (n) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) pas Iph 4068 CG 537 
outate nana eres prospects and products . . magacs & Tracy, Ine. Wabash S656 CG 640 ee hee Ip R 
is Over-the-Counter . . . It is paying a Divid n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) , s, Minton & C« anv 
ete idend State 4151 CG 917 wae ror Murray C. E I (n) 209 S. La Salle St. ( Inc. 
KELLY, Frank S IMPR ? ten en & Co, ' Jearborn 1421 CG 864 hy 
‘ ’ Pe ‘ 5 1) 209 S. La Salle St. (4 
Kneeland’& Co (li) 120.8, Lad Salle St. (2) pt) 200 Rte Balle Bt (4) | RARER, See oe : 
(@ ‘ or 59% a Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
-_ KELLY, John A. IPR MATZ, Charles T. IPR & Beane ene 
Board of Trade Bldg. Gris. Beteey & Co. peat: Bipley & Co., Wabash #950. Trade Bldg. (4) 
n 05 W. Adams St. (3) ‘orporater ADASR O89 ‘"G 92 
" Randolph 6400 CG 315 (n) #35 S. La Salle St. (3) PARTRIDGE 
Chicago 4 || xenr, Baward %. *~ oh Ee A888. - Oe See Was, tevakie FM 
Teletype Kneeland & Co, MAYER, Chester J MU : (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3 
CG 640-41 Telephone (n) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. (4) C. J. Devine & Co. Franklin 3161 CG 225” 
Wabash 8686 | Wabash S686 CG 640 (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) PECK, Edgar A. 
KERR, William D. A Central 7300 ‘CG 255 W. C. Gibson & Co. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. MAYER, Ernest A. A (1) 231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
* ‘ (n) iy S. La Salle St. (3) Holley, Dayton & Gernon senaa 1790 
. State 3100 CG 1194 (n) 165 S. La Salle St. (3) NINGTON, Robert B. 
Illinois Traders KIMBALL, J. Austin m| Central 0780 CG 262 sehel, Johnsen & Company, Ip 
Weeden & Co. : a McFARLANE, Lawrence B. eat e. oat St. (3) , 
Cc : P - ] 30 S. La Salle St. (3) McMaster Hutchinson & Co. ve Iph 5921 
(Continued from page 2615) ranklin 3123 CG 484 _ (nm) 105 8. La Salle St. (3) PETERSON, Alfred G. 
eT Elmer J. HEIGHWAY, O. H. mM KING, Thomas E. i? State 0577 CG 414 Saher, Fentionn & Co, P 
ey ry Noy es & Co. A Hornblower & Weeks Hicks & I rice : McGREEVEY, John A. A C years Pty La Salle St. (4) 
m (n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 39 S. La Salle St. (3) , (n) 231 Ss. La Salle St. (4) Bache & Co. entral 9190 
State 0400 CG 730 Franklin 7500 jaa 2686 CG 972 (n> 4 S. La Salle St. (3) ie A. G. u 
GLANVILLE, Merle |G. uv | HENKE r HEN, W. T. A tandolph 7200 CG 458 . F. Childs and Company 
Continental lilinois National Bank Swift,’ Honiee = Co . coon. & ae . ‘ McHUGH, John D. I Ww ‘ibe hE am: ke OD 
oat Trust Co, 1385'S. La Salle St. (3) eis ay Bhs S. La Salle St. (3) Ames, Emerich & Co., Ine. abash 5410 CG 17 
.. 5. Lia Salle St. (90) Dearborn 0811 CG 900 State 4950 CG 973 : (n) 105 S. La Salle St. (3) PLOTZ2, Paul A 
State 9000 CG 77 oe per tghe - ed Edward J. M State 5300 CG 1183 pores, Eddins & Co. 
ERM N, Fran slyth & Co., Ine. MEYE S. La Salle S 
as ae ag Thomas F. MU The First National Bank of (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) Soatte tT _ cca . U Franklin 3319 ore oe 
FS? om Co. Ine, Chicago Randolph 7260 CG 304 & Tr - t = cnt aerenalietrs PODESTA, Robert 
s za Salle St. (3 ons EG . a ou" oot rus Oo. obert A. 
Randolph 2737 CG Ve ae art lek Monroe & Clark as ey s. I ae... ey Salle St. (90) her 5 ( ‘ollins & Company 
Ss. ‘ “re %; . : m= ‘ Sts a ¢ G -- ? 
GLOSSER, Barl Franklin 6800 CG 987 (n) 208 S$. La ‘Salle St. (4) st hs . eth rreee ae a (3) 
Thomson & McKinnon HICKEY, Matthew J., Jr. Randolph 4068 CG 53 Willian Biai -& C M PROSSER : 378 
runteal tT1k Salle St. (4) Hickey & Co., Ine. KOERNER, Star C BI (n) 135 8. La Salle St. (3) bP. hourke & Ci * 
entral 5775 CG 1660 (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) Mitchell, Hutchins & C Franklin 4151. CG 546 rad, 
ae <a a . « avi 9 s " « » CG (n) L 4 > ‘4 
GOODMAN, William D tandolph 8800 CG 1234 (n) 231 S. La Salle St (4) MILLER, Lewi ws Harrison 4243. See 64) 
Norman Freehling & Co. ag re omens J. I State 1700 CG 1094 — The First "Rational sank of M | PULVER, Henri P 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) <neelanc Co. KOONTZ, Harvey R A Chicago. ; aes Goodbody & CC ; IPR 
Franklin 8526 wand hese we a (4) Brown Brothers Harriman & Co, Dearborn, Monroe & Clark _ (n) 105 W. Adams St. (3) 
- GOODWIN, James E. a| meer 4 (n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) oI Sts. (90) Central 8900 CG 321 
Seed Ut. Waltman & Ce eeeed soeey A. Dearborn 0404 Franklin 6800 CG 987 PURCELL, Thomas J 
6 “ a ae 2 yurd, Jarren & Che > yet . 
mel oe bo La Salle St. (4) (n) 208 S. ba Salle ner r pe pee ee = - A eee Thomas R. A Sincere and c ompany 
tandolph 4068) CG 53% State 9760 CG 709 “(ny 135 S. La Salle St. (3) (hy 1358. La Sali ; site $400 CG Eek 
35 S. La S: » St. (3 30 S. La Ss 2S ; « 2 
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SCHOETTLER, F. Girard A 
Vayvne Hummer & Co 
(n) 105 W. Adams St. (90) 
Andover 1700 CG 1251 
SCHROEDER, Paul A. R 
Cornell-Schroeder & Co. 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 1490 
SCHULTZ, George W. BIPFPS 
Carter H. Corbrey & Co. 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
State 6502 CG 99 
BOOEN Mortimer W. M 
tt & Wyandt, _perpareted 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
A dover 4421 
SELLERS, Paul A. BIPR 
The lllinois Co, 
(n) 231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 2630 CG 883 
SEMBACH, Harold J. IP 
tiemer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc, 
(n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
randoiph 3736 CG 989 
SENNOT®, William J., Jr. zP 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 
(n) 134 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph 6806 CG 214 
SHALES, Glenp. A 
Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
(n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 0511 CG 850 
SHAW, Bradford W. M 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Dearborn O0$11 CG 900 
SHERMAN, George H. U 
The First Boston Corp. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Franklin 6640 CG 666 
SHERWOOD, Donald B. A 
Stifel Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
(n) 105 W. Adams St. (3) 
State 5770 CG 697 
SIMMONS, Richard W. IR 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
(n) 231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Franklin 4500 CG 175 
SKEPNEK, Paul J., Jr. P 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
(n) 120 S. La ‘Salle St. (3) 
State 4151 CG 917 
SMITH, George W. M 
First Securities Company of 
Chicago 
(n) 105 8. La Salle St. (3) 
Andover 1526 CG 1399 
SMITH, Hobart E. M 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
105 W. Adams St. (3) 
State 5770 CG 697 
SONG, Elmore M 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Randolph 9200 CG 1185 
SPANIER, Joseph J. IPR 
Bennett, Spanier & Co., Inc. 
105 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 4274 CG 1040 
SPANIER, William A. IPR 
Bennett, Spanier & Co., Inc. ? 
105 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 4274 CG 1040 
meses: Ur, Allen K. LPR 
KF, A. Carlton & Co. 
(n) 133 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 2610 CG 165 
SPINK, Harold H. M 


I. H. Rollins & Sons Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 7540 CG 530 
SPINK, Paul W. A 
Faroll & Company 
(n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Andover 1430 CG 156 
SPRINGER, William P. F 
Carl Marks & Co., Ine. 
(n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 6693 CG 1124 
STEFFES, James W. IRU 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Dearborn 6811 CG 900 
STEPHAN, Edwin A. IPR 
Kebbon, MeCormick & Co. 
(n) 281 S. La Salle St. (4) 
Franklin 8844 CG 1 
STEPHENS, Donald B. 
First Securities Company of 
Chicago 
(n) 105 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Andover 1520 CG 139% 
STILLWELL, John D. 
Kidder, Peabo dy & Co. 
(n) 185 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 3484 CG 13 58 
STIRLING, Louis J. A 
Hirsch. & Co, 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
State S770 CG 1219 
STRAUSS, Robert A 
Strauss -Bros. 
(n) Board of Trade Bldg. (4) 
Harrison 2075 CG 129 
STRONG, O. H. 
The First National Bank of | 
Chicago 
(n) Dearborn, Monroe & C lark 
Sts. (90) 
Franklin 6800 CG 987 
SUNDELL, Roy B. IPR® 
Goodbody & Co. 
(n) 105 W. Adams St. (3) 
Central 8906 Co. Fa1 
SWANSON, EKnute G. Ez 
Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
(n) 209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 0311 CG $50 
SWEENEY, I. J. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
(n) Field Bldg. (3) 
Randolph 5966 CG 5038 
TABKE, Carl Ww. IMPR 
R. S. Diekson & Co., Inc. 
135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 3794 CG 565 
TAYLOR, Harry A. M 
The Crummer Company, Inc. 
Ist Nat’]l Bank Bldg. (3) 
Randolph 6317 CG 1638 


| 





THORSEN, Lester J. 
Glore, Forgan & (no 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Andover 3000 CG 115 
TORGERSON, Frank S. 
Link, Gorman & Co.. Ines 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 7844 CG 1213 
TRITSCHLER, Alexander M. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated ' 
33 S. Clark St. (3) 
Randolph 2700 CG 669 
TUERK, Fred = I 
Cruttenden & CC 
(n) 209 S. L 
Dearborn 0500 


TURLEY, George R. 
Barnes & Turley 
120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Randolph 6607 
UNGEHER, Fred E. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
(n) 120 8S. La Salle 
State 4151 CG 917 
VACHA, James C. I 
Adams & Co. 
231 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 0101 CG 361 
VALIQUET, Albert J. 
Valiquet & Co. 
(n) 155 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Central 4402 CG 81 
VALLEAU, Harry O. 
Harry O. Valleau & Co. 
(n) 10 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 2811 
VALLELY, Edward Vv. 
John Nuveen & Co, 
(n) 135 S. La Salle St. 
Central 9300 CG 945 
VAN CAMP, Owen V. 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co., 
100 W. Monroe St. (3) 
Andover 2424 CG 965 
VAN WINKLE, P. K. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
209 S. La Salle St. (4) 
State 0860 CG 1245 
VOGEL, Denes D. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
(n) 39 S. La Salle 
Franklin 7500 
VOJTA, George J. 
The Northern Trust Company 
(n) 50S. La Salle St. (90) 
Franklin 7070 CG 368 
WAKELEY, Thompson M. 
A. C, Allyn and Company, 
(n) 100 W. Monre St. (3) 
Franklin 8400 CG 940 
WALLACE, William M. 
Francoeur & Company 
(n) 39 S. La Salle St 
tandolph 3950 CG 
WELCH, Edward H. 
Sincere and Company 
(n) 231 S. La Salle 
State 2400 CG 252 
WILKIN, John N. 
Baker, Walsh & Co. 
(n) 29 S. La Salle 
Randolph 4553 
WILLIAMS, Andrew R. 
Rogers & Tracy, Ine. 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. 
State 4151 CG 917 
WILLIAMS, George P. 
Langill & Co. 
(n) 134 S. La Salle St. 
Central 8377 CG 327 
WINGADER, Lawrence A. 
John Nuveen & Co. 
(n) 135 8S. La Salle 
Central 9300 CG 
WOLF, Leonard J. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
(n) 120 S. La Salle St. (3) 
Franklin 6100 CG 1089 

WOOLARD, Francis C. 
Kneeland & Co. 
(n) 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Wabash 8686 CG 640 
YARROW, Paul 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 
(n) 134 S. La Salle St. 
Randolph 6800 CG 214 
YOUNG, Raymond W. 
Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Ine. 
(n) 208 S. La Salle St. (4) 
tandolph 3736 CG st 
ZIPPIN, Israel 
Zippin & Company, 
(n) 208 S. La Salle 
Randolph 4696 CG 
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Peoria 


NEGLEY, Don L. 
Neglev, Jens & Rowe 
Jefferson Bldg. 
Peoria (2), IIL. 


4-7126 
Springfield 


DIXON, Noah M. 


Dixon Bretscher Noonan, Ine. 


Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, 111. 
4613 SI 295 


KEY to letters at end of name line: 


A—All classes of Securities 
B—Bank & Trust Company Stocks 
C—Canadian Securities 
E—Real Estate Securities 
F—Foreign Securities 
G—Guaranteed Railroad Securities 
I—Textiles (classed as Industrials) 
I—Industrial Securities 
J—Joint Stock Land Bank Secur. 
L—Federal Land Bank Securities 
M—Public Revenue Bonds (classed 
as Municipals) 
M—Municipal Bonds 


M—Housing Authority Bonds 
(classed as Municipals) 





Missouri Pacific R.R. 


514% Notes 


GIVAN COMPANY 


735 N. WATER STREET 


MILWAUKEE 2 
Tel.: Daly 3237 Teletype: MI 592 
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| Le Roi Co. Com. 
| Koehring Co. Com. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





The Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Company Com. 

Standard Silica Co. 
North’n Pap. Mills Co. Com. & Pfd. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. Central Elec. & Gas Co. Pfd. } 

Compo Shoe Mchy.Com. & Pfd. Central Telephone Co. Pfd. | 

Rochester Telephone Co. Com. Hamilt’n Mfg. Co. Part. Pref. &Com. | 

Wis. Pwr. & Lt. Co. 6 & 7% Pfd. ! 
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| LOEWI & CO. 


Chicago: State 0933 


INTEREST IN: 4 


Com. 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 
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Milwaukee Bond Club 
Annual June Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. — Plans 
have been completed for the an- 
nual June meeting and outing of 
Milwaukee Bond Club, to be held 
at Ozaukee Country Club on Fri- 
day, June 29. Although the “field 
day” officially is scheduled for 
only the afternoon and evening, 
arrangements have been made so 
that golfers may tee off any time 
during the fore-noon and lunch 
may be obtained at the club. 


Committees are: 
General Chairman: Iver Skaar, 
of Harris, Upham & Co. 


Baseball: Leroy W. Grossman, 
of Marine National Exchange 
Bank. 


Bridge: Adolph G. Thorsen, of 
Adolph G. Thorsen; Paul Binzel. 

Golf: Norman W. Schuster, of 
Thomson & McKinnon; M. N. 
Basing, of Gardener F. Dalton & 
Co.; Charles W. Gerlach, of 
Charles Gerlach & Co.; Matthew 
H. Pahle, of A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Ine. 

Horseshoe Pitching and Tug of 
War: Arthur E. Speer, of The 
Milwaukee Co. 

Prizes: Edward D. Levy, of 
Straus & Blosser; Arthur F. Pa- 
tek, of Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 

Refreshments: 
nessen, & Co. 

Stock Exchange: Lester 
Elhiney, of the Milwaukee 
Leroy F. Richter, of James 
Bennett & Co. 

Officers of the Club. are: 
President Joseph Carson, of Loewi 
& Co.; vice president, Iver Skaar, 
of Harris, Upham & Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William A. John- 
son, of Mason, Moran & Co. 

Out of town guests are welcome 
and it is expected many will at- 
tend. However, it is hoped guests 
will send reservations in advance 
so that proper arrangements can 


be made for meals. 


White With E. H. Rollins 
‘Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Harry G. 

White has become associated with 
Central Republic Company, 209 
So. La Salle Street, member of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Mr. 
White was formerly with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc., for many 
years. 


John A. Toen- 
B. Me 
En. 

KE. 








Shillinglaw, Bolger Co. 
Chicago Exch. Member 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Shillinglaw, 
Bolger & Co., 120 South La Salle 
Street, have been admitted to 
membership in the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 





O—Oil Stocks 
P—Public Utility Securities 


P—wWater Company Securities 
(classed as Public Utilities) 


Q—Equipment Trust Certificates 
R—Railroad Bords and Stocks 
S—Insurance Stocks 
T—Investment Trust Securities 
T—Mutual Fund Securities 
U—U. S. Government Securities 
Ww—Rights, Scrip & Warrants 
xX—Finance Company Securities 
Z—Mining Stocks 
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Wisconsin Brevities 


The Ed Schuster & Co., Inc., 


of Milwaukee, 


Wis. on June 11 filed 


with the SEC a registration statement covering 18,504 shares of 44% 


cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
679 are to be sold by the company and 4,825 by certain stockholders. 


The Wisconsin Co. will head 
the underwriting group. Pro- 
ceeds of the Company's share of 
the financing will be added to 
its general funds pending spe- 
cific allocation. 


aR aR a 


According to Kurtis F. Froed- 
ert, President of Froedert Grain 
& Malting Co., Inc., the company 
has acquired from Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., a grain elevator in 
Minneapolis, Minn., having a total 
grain capacity of 3% million 
bushels. The purchase and opera- 
tion will become effective Aug. 1, 
1945. Cash of an _ undisclosed 
amount was paid for the prop- 
erty. 

The acquisition, it is said, will 
give Froedert, reputed to be the 
largest commercial malting 
firm in the world, total storage 
capacity of over 10 million 
bushels. 

mt q: %: 

Le Roi Co. reports a net profit 
of $429,636, equal to $3,58 per 
share on outstanding common 
stock after all charges, including 
provision for income taxes for the 
32 week period ending May 12. 
Net profit for the same period in 
1944 was $636,237 or $5,30 a share. 


% ae ye 


Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. 
for the calendar year 1944 re- 
ported a net profit of $494,371 
or $7,85 per common share, on 
net sales of $11,266,572, com- 
pared with $552,192 or $8.76 a 
share on net sales of $10,037,- 
589 for 1943. 


Electric oibans of Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp. for the week 
ended June 2, 1945, totaled 11,- 
129,000 kwh., as compared with 
9,956,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week last year, an increase of 
11.8%. 

The Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp. has called for redemption 
on July 1, 1945, for account of the 
sinking fund, $250,000 of first 
mortgage 34% bonds due 1971, 
at 105'% and interest. Payments 
will be made at the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Co., trustee, Milwaukee, 
or at Chase National Bank, New 
York, or at Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 


Adler, Coleman & Go. 
To Admit Two Partners 


Adler, Coleman & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Walter J. Mahoney. 
Exchange member, and Murray 
Lerner to partnership in the firm 
on July 1. Mr. Mahoney. has been 
in business as an individual floor 
broker. Mr. Lerner has been with 
the firm for some time as man- 
ager of the trading department. 


rr 

Haskell Joins Hallgarten 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Manford M. 
Haskell has become affiliated 
with Hallgarten & Co., 231 So. 
La Salle Street. Mr. Haskell was 
previously with M. B. Vick & Co. 





@—_ -— —-——---—_——_— 


Of the shares registered 13,- 


~ 
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Customers Brokers to 
Vote on Nom. Group 


A slate of 21 members, from 
which the 1945 nominating com- 
mittee of the Association of Cus- 
tomers Brokers has been chosen, 
has been picked by the 1944 com- 
mittee. Voting will take place at 
the quarterly business meeting of 
the Association to be held June 20 
in Room 902 of 20 Broad Street, 
at 3:45 p. m 


Members of the 1944 committee 
are as follows: Lester Robbins, 
Chairman, Francis I. duPont & 
Co.; William Atkinson, E. W. Clu- 
cas & Co.; Merritt F. Beal, P. P. 
McDermott & Co.; Harry J. Cor- 
bett, Gude, Winmill & Co.; Russell 
W. Earle, Tucker, Anthony & Co.; 
John W. Gordohn, Steiner, Rouse 
& Co.; Alexander T. Hayes, Smith, 
Barney & Co.; John Tucker, 
Fahnestock & Co., and Oliver D. 
Wells, Goodbody & Co. 


The selections that they are 
submitting to the meeting are as 





follows: Paul Anderson, Cyrus J. 
Lawrence & Co.; Kenneth Ward, 
Delafield & Delafield; William 


Smith, 2nd, Laidlaw & Co.; Fred 
Sanford, Bendix, Lutweiler & Co.; 
Ralph Runyon, Mallory Adee & 
Co.; Paul Gehring, Gude, Winmill 
& Co.; Joseph Dubreuil, Baker, 
Weeks & Harden: J. R. O’Rourke, 
Ira Haupt & Co.; Charles J. 
O’Brien, Pyne, Kendall & Hollis- 
ter; James McCabe, E. W. Clucas 
& Co.: Walter Matthews, Paine, 
Webber & Co.; Fred Gray, BF. 
Hutton & Co.; Harold Shea, 
Fahnestock & Co.; Charles Hem- 
ming, Francis I. duPont & Co.; 
Milton Roggenburg, Newburger, 
Loeb & Co.; Ellwood Ellis, Kidder 
Peabody & Co.; Howard De Van, 
J. S. Bache & Co.; Thomas Dow- 
ling, Stillman Maynard & Co.; 
Louis Finkelstein, Steiner, Rouse 
& Co.: Frank Walker, Merrill, 
Lynch & Co.; Jack Lowther, East- 
man, Dillon & Co. 


According to the constitution, 
additional names to be voted upon 
may be placed before the meeting 
by a petition signed by 20 mem- 
bers, which must be in the hands 
of the Secretary, Archie Harris, 
five days before the meeting. In 
addition to the election of a nom- 
inating committee a number of 
other important matters’ will 
come before the meeting, includ- 
ing a discussion of effects of pres- 
ent and proposed margin regula- 
tions and capital gains taxes on 
the flow of investment capital. 


Joseph Harris With 
Schroder Rockefeller. 


Joseph C. Harris has joined the 
Government bond department of 





Schroder Rockefeller & Cq., Inc., 
48 Wall Street, New York City, 
as Assistant Vice-President. Mr. 


Harris recently served as a major 
in the United States Army Air 
forces in England. In the past 
he was an officer of Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Bank Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


New York Trust Co. has just announced an increase in its divi- 
adiend rate from 87'e2¢ quarterly to $1.00; as a result, the bid price of 


its stock moved from 106% to 110%. 


It will be recalled that the 


dividend was reduced in the last quarter of 1941 from a $5 annual 


rate to $3.50; it is now back to $4. 
exclusive of security profits, amounted to $7.03 per share. 





SA 


Net operating earnings in 1944, 


Owing to a mechanical error in| share, but the number of share 


the column of June 7, the total 


held by ‘stockholders was_ in- 


assets figure for the 176 mutual! creased by stock dividends of 


fire insurance companies incor- 


| 
| 


rectly appeared as $21,000,000. The | 


actual aggregate is $521,000,000.— 
=. A. Y¥, 


Other Wall Street banks which 
have increased dividends during 
the past nine months are: Bank of 
. JManhattan, Bankers Trust, Irving 
Trust, National City, and Public 
Wational. In the case of Bankers 
Trust, and Public National, no 
change was made in the rate per 








20% and 10%, respectively. 

In view of the interest in bank 
stock dividends, and of the possi- 
bility that other banks may see 
fit to pass on to their stockholders 
a somewhat larger share of their 
present level of earnings, the 
following tabulation of aggregate 
earnings and their disposition, for 
a group of 15 leading New York 
City banks during the past seven 


years, is offered. 





TABLE I 
————-Sources of Earnings— Disposition—-_—_——- 
Net Net Surplus Reserves 
Operating Security Net & Und. & Write- 
VYear— Profits Profits Recoveries Total Dividends Profits Downs 
(000 omitted) 
1938_.. $82,474 $22,078 $4,517 $109,069 $66,450 $5,880 $36,739 
1939 83,328 33,015 1,925 118,268 65,850 8,280 44,138 
3940. __ 86,154 27,438 11,880 125,472 65,850 25,620 34,002 
i941 __ 90,741 22,465 12,433 125,639 65,250 36,256 24,133 
1942 96,020 8,515 2,139 106,674 61,150 29,969 15,555 
1943 110,954 25,733 3,032 139,719 61,412 52,650 25,657 
4944 123,675 31,335 10,185 165,195 62,930 73,523 28,742 
Totals $673,346 $170,579 $46,111 $890,036 $448,892 $232,178 $208 966 
It will be observed that total| net security profits. Disposition 


dividends declined from $66,450,- 
000 in 1938 to $61,150,000 in 1942, 
and then rose to $62,930,000 in 
1944. Strangely, though, total net 
operating profits increased year 
by year over the whole period, 
with the result that dividends 
show a steady decline in the per- 
centage which they bear to net 
operating profits, as follows: 1938, 
81%; 1939, 79%; 1940, 76.5%; 1941, 
72% ; 1942, 64.5%; 1943, 55.4% and 
1944, 51%. : 

Over the whole period aggre- 
gate dividends represented 66.6% 
of aggregate net operating profits 
and 54.3% of net operating plus 
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1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 


of total net earnings from operat- 
ing profits, security profits and 
recoveries, was as follows: divi- 
dends, 50.5%; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, 26.0%: reserves 
and write-downs, 23.5%. 

It is now of interest to examine 
the earnings record of individual 
banks over the past few years, in 
relation to current dividend rates, 
including extras. Earnings are ad- 
justed retroactively to the basis 
of present capitalization, after re- 
cent capital increases. 

Except in the case of First Na- 
tional Bank, the earnings used are 
exclusive of security profits and 
recoveries. Average coverage of 
the present dividend rate by five- 
year average earnings is 1.61 
times, and by 1944 earnings, 2.07 
times. 


Banks whose coverage ratio is 
above average by both measures 
are: Bank of Manhattan, Bank of 
New York, Bankers Trust, Chem- 
ical, Continental, Manufacturers 
Trust, and Public National. Banks 
with below-average ratios are: 











Telephone Digby 4-2525 





| 


|above average, 


Central Hanover, Chase, Corn, 


First National, Guaranty, Irving, 


New York Trust and U. S. Trust. 
National City’s five-year ratio is 
ve while its 1944 
ratio is fractionally below aver- 
age. 
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Hannegan Repeats Change of 
Dem. Party’s Attitude to Business 


(Continued from page 2610) 





terest. Such was the case under 
President Roosevelt’s war admin- 
istration. Such will be the case 
under the peacetime administra- 
tion of President Truman. 

“IT am not speaking as a mem- 
ber of the President's Cabinet. I 
have not yet been sworn in as 
Postmaster General. I do speak 
to you as Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. I am 
not unacquainted with President 
Truman. And | have no hesita- 
tion in saying to you that, second 
only to victory and lasting peace, 
the objective that is closest to his 
heart is to see American business, 
in cooperation with labor, agri- 
culture and government, make 
good in its endeavor to keep our 
people prosperous and employed. 

“Time was, you know, when 
the American business man was 
conscious of two responsibilities: 
First, to produce something or to 
perform some service; and sec- 
ond, to make a profit. 

“The American business man 
of today has added a third duty. 
Of his own accord, and in his own 
self-interest, he has taken on this 
third responsibility—the respon- 
sibility to do his part in keeping 
men employed. 

“Your government also _ is 
aware of that responsibility on 
its part. Government, business, la- 
bor and agriculture must share in 
the job of keeping our people em- 
ployed. They must work together. 
But the emphasis sometimes shifts. 
The nature of the responsibility 
shifts with the times, with the cir- 
cumstances of our national econ- 
omy and of world economy. 

“For this reason, I believe the 
government's role in our post- 
war economy will be different 
from the part that government 
played when a Democratic ad- 
ministration took over in 1932. 

“The whole picture, all the cir- 
cumstances of our economy, are 
different now. In fact, between 
the task that faced the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
first term and the task that faces 
President Truman in his first 
term, there is exactly the differ- 
ences between a pound of cure 
and an ounce of prevention. 

“After Roosevelt took over, we 
had our pound of cure. We 
needed it. We were a very sick 
nation then. Our economic ills 
were of a virulent nature. They 
called for strong medicine. And 
they got it. The cure was admin- 
istered and it worked. 





“Today we have a very big job 
of work to do, but we are not 
getting out of a sick bed to do 
it. If we organize our resources 


-and integrate our national pol- 


icies, we face the prospect of an 
excellent market for the product 
of our civilian industries. 

“The job that we have imme- 
diately at hand is to convert from 
war to peace without letting our 
economy slip into low gear. That 
won't be easy, but with men from 
every walk of life ready and 
eager to cooperate with the new 
administration in every way they 
can—as I have certainly found 
them to be wherever I have met 
them—and with an administra- 
tion prepared to give every con- 
structive encouragement to busi- 
ness, labor and agriculture in 
going after this objective, by 
working together I believe we 
can get over the difficult prob- 
lems of reconversion without 
slipping into any downward 
spiral. 

“The proper part of govern- 
ment, then, the emphasis in the 
role that government should as- 
sume in our economy, changes 
with’ the nation’s circumstances. 
And the circumstances, as I see 
them, will call for such achange 
when this war is over. 

“IT hope and believe the em- 
phasis will shift, in this role of 
government, toward cooperation 
and support and away from con- 
trol in the merely negative sense. 


And the beneficiaries of such a/| 


shift will include both industry 


and labor, both farmer and con-_ 


sumer. 
“IT hope that a national econ- 
omy free of depression will en- 
able our government to draw a 
line limiting its own activities, 
and say to business management, 
‘Beyond this line we will not go!’ 
“{ hope that when wartime tax 
schedules can be revised to a 
peacetime basis, our government 
will offer the same kind of assist- 
ance in the matter of taxes—a 
fiscal policy based on the main- 


tenance of mass purchasing pow- : 


er and the reward of risk with 
profits. 
“All these changes of govern- 


ment policy I believe we can 
achieve. And I believe we can 
achieve them in such a way 


that the social gains made under 
a Democratic administration 
through the past dozen years will 
be enhanced and better secured 
for the American people. I be- 





TABLE II 
Net Operating Earnings Current No. Times 
prom ar ae ey ee 5 Year Divi- Earned 
¢ ‘ £ 944 Aver. 

Bank of Manhattan ____ $1.14 $1.37 - $1.81 $2.01 $2.40 $1.75 ire “ oy 
Bank of New York . 17.61 20.05 20.70 28.59 30.45 23.48 1400 168 2.18 
Bankers Trust 280 2.66 283 3.16 365 3.02 140 216 261 
Central Hanover 5.77 > 631 |5.76 654 743 636 400 159 1.286 
Chase National. - - 183 196 181 233 254 209 140 149 181 
Chemical Bk. & Tr. 2.00 260 268 3.42 382 290 180 161 212 
Continental 0.91 095 ‘114 155 201 131 080 164 251 
Corn Exchange 144 258 330 356 396 297 240 124 165 
First National 102.41 100.58 97.66 106.16 124.27 106.22 8000 133 155 
Guaranty Trust 14.11 14.25 16.28 17.38. 2035 16.47 1200 137° 1.70 
Irving Trust 0.62 0.70 0.84 100 117 087 0.70 124 - 167 
Manufacturers Trust 3.92 3.91 '4.03 5.28 6.33 4.69 2.00 2.35 3.17 
“National City - 196 194 (2.18 244 266 224 130 172 205 
New York Trust-....... 426 447 501 651 703 546 400 137° 1776 
Public National 2.81 299 259 3.00 4.06 309 150° 206 271 
U. S. Trust -- 71.64 72.10 78.83 87.07 9431 80.79 70.00 115 1.35 
CI ae re ested non gece nee... 1.61 2.07 


*Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 
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Royal Bank of Scotland | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


| iy 
HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 


Branches throughout Scotland 
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49 Charing Cross, S. W. | 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. | 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 
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Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up. Capital ~________ £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop._ 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 
SS 





Aggregate Assets 30th 
Deis: WOOO cncaconi £208,627,093 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With 
branches in all States of Australia, in New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and London, 
it offers the most complete and efficient 
banking service to investors, traders and 
travellers interested in these countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 © 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. S. A. 





‘NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


. Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenye 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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lieve wisely conceived changes.!"! 
government policy to fit the ©! 
cumstances of these times coulé 
work to the advantage and 1! 
creased security of labor, of !" 
dustry, of small business and 


-|the farmer.” 








Ackermann Rejoins 


|Read, Lear & Go. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—-William J, 
Ackermann is back at the trading 
desk with Read, Lear & Co., Gral! 
Building, members of the Pit!s 
burgh Stock Exchange. whe 
Ackermann for the past thie 
years has been serving in the *: 
S. Army Air Corps in the Pre 





flight Cadet Training of the Ce!" 
tral and Eastern Flying - S eaaamai 
Command. 
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Our purchases of War Bonds 
backed our Armed Forces 
in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 


Forces in the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE: 


War Bonds. 


» 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Canadian Restrictions 
Off on Metal Mining 


Announcement was made on 
June 7 by Canadian Munitions 
Minister Howe of the removal of | 
metals control restrictions on min- 
ing of gold and other metals or 
minerals imposed by Canada on 
June 22, 1942, to conserve man- 
power and machinery for the war. 
The original order, it is stated, 
prohibited all expansion of exist- 
ing mines and development of 
new properties except by metal! 
control permit, Associated Press 
advices from Ottawa June 7 said. 

“Today's action means that all 
restrictions on the sinking of mine 
shafts, the expansion of under- 
ground work and the opening of 
new mines have been lifted. Min- 
ing operators willl be able to lay | 
plans to begin new developments.” 


However, Mr. Howe said: 

“Mining labor is still subject to 
strict control by national selective 
service and it may be many 
months before machinery becomes 
available. The removal of the re- 
strictions is in line with the policy 
of the Government in rescinding 
all limitations on civilian industry 
as quickly as conditions warrant.” 

Mr. Howe explained that pros- 
pecting and surface diamond drill- 
ing had not been restricted, as it 
Was necessary to continue the 
search for base and _ strategic 
metals and minerals. 

“It is very gratifying to note 
that important discoveries of 
tungsten, molybdenum and conver 
have been made,” he said. “Also, 
in the last few years a number of | 
promising gold properties have} 
been discovered and partially de- | 
veloped by surface dillling. The 




















lifting of this order will Plow | 
—, development of these 
rties.”’ 


nadian Press advices from. 
Ottawa June 7 had the following | 
to say in part: | 
“Quebec’s Deputy Mines Minis- | 
ter, O. Dufresne, saw in the an- | 
nouncement the ‘green light for | 
our mining companies to go ahead 
with projects tor the siuking of 


s 
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Canadian 


By BRUCE 


WILLIAMS 


Unswerving confidence in the good sense of the Canadian people 


|} and unbiased factual analysis have once more led ta conclusions 


that have been justified by the eventual outcome. 


The result of the Canadian 
elections held under  freest 
democratic conditions demon- 
strates in clear fashion the po- 
litical will of the Canadian elec- 
torate. No longer can it be 
theught that the Dominion has 
suffered a violent swing to the 
left as publicity in this country 
has constantly conveyed. This 
opinion resulted from casual 
inquiry in biased quarters, and 
those publicizing this view fell 
victim to the propaganda of the 
oppcnents of the C.F.F. who 
endeavored to create a political 
bogey of this socialistic move- 
ment in order to scare the elec- 
torate. 


Likewise the erroneous belief 
that the Province of Quebec would 
secede from the Liberal camp and 
would break up into a number of 
“Quebec first” groups, has also 
been rudely shatterea. Following 
the conservative pattern of the 
recent provincial elections, the 
French-speaking province has 
once more ignored the appeals of 
the small extremist minority and 
has given its customary solid sup- 
nort to the Mackenzie King ad- 
ministration. 

Thus with Liberal strength dis- 
played throughout the Dominion, 
with every possibility at the mo- 
ment of writing of an overall 
government majority, a healthy 
official opposition constituted by 
the Progressive Conservatives, 
and the decisive rout of the C.C.F. 
and other extremist parties, Can- 
ada can now face the future with 
confidence based on the comfort- 
ing knowledge that a tried ad- 
ministration has received a defi- 
nite popular mandate for the next 
five years. 

Furthermore, in view of the 
Dominion’s’ steadily increasing 
stature as a world power, this 
Liberal triumph and C.C.F. deba- 
cle can have important repercus- 
sions elsewhere. In conjunction 
with Conservative successes at 
the expense of the C.C.F. the Ca- 
nadian political indicator has 





mine shafts and other expansion. 
It will be a definite boost to gold 
mining, especially ir Western 
Quehec.’ 

“The value of Canada’s mineral 
production was $474,602,059 in 
1939, and rose steadily until the 
restrictions were clamped on in 
1942, when it reached $556,768,672. 
The following year saw a falling 


oft to $524,426,850.”” 


ee 





taken a definite swing to the 
right. 

Not only is this fact likely to 
have an influence on the com- 
ing election in Britain, but tak- 
ing into account incipient indi- 
cations of a similar tendency in 
this country, it also gives en- 
couragement to the belief that 
the economic problems of the 
post-war world can best be 
solved by a political system that 
gives free rein to individual 
enterprise. 


In his last campaign speech, 
prior to the election, Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King stated clear- 
ly that he believed that it should 
be left to private enterprise to 
provide the bulk of employment 
in the post-war period, and the 
state would intervene only where 
it was absolutely necessary in the 
public interest. In this way Can- 
ada can once more provide ‘a 
glowing example for the rest of 
the world, and remind those who 
have forgotten, that the great eras 
of economic development and 
prosperity were created by the 
unfettered efforts of private ini- 
tiative. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was a state of 
almost complete inactivity in the 
external section. Internals how- 
ever continued to display anima- 
tion with attention centered again 
on the mining issues, following 
the removal of the mining ban on 
new developments. Labrador Min- 
ing & Exploration stock made 
further progress and touched a 
new high level while Steep Rock 
Iron staged a strong recovery in 
view of optimistic estimates of 
ore deliveries. On prospects of 
stimulated activity in the gold 
camps, several new highs were 
registered in this section of the 
list. Yellowknife issues were less 
active as the late Spring break- 
up has delayed operations in the 
far north, but it is expected that 
this area will soon come into re- 
newed prominence. 


With regard to possible future 
prospects, in view of the hold- 
ing up of profit-taking and 
post-loan operations during the 
pre-election period, there is 
likely to be an interim period 
of considerable activity but 
with little price change, before 
the favorable outcome of the 
elections leads to a generally 
higher level with special em- 
phasis on internals. 
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NASD Activities | 


Discussed 


(Continued from page 2607) 

sponsibility of large proportions, 
Mr. Phillips pointed out. “It was 
mandatory,” he said, “that the en- 
forcement of the Rules of Fair 
Practice and the standardization 
of principles and practices be the 
very minimum of performance. 
From the beginning the Board of 
Governors took the attitude that 
the NASD was a members’ co- 
operative organization. The en- 
forcement of the Rules of Fair 
Practice is and has always been 
entrusted to the district commli- 
tees. The Board’s function is to 
provide guidance and leadership 
to the Association and to serve as 
an appeal board in disciplinary 
actions.” 
‘ “It has been the practice of dis- 
trict committees,’ he added, “to 
call to members’ attention prac- 
tices which should be corrected in 
the interest of public protection 
and the member’s own welfare. 
There have been a great many in- 
stances where such timely and 
friendly advice has been of great 
value to the member. During the 
past six years the district commit- 
tees have handled over 300 formal 
complaints. Most of these have 
originated from the examination 
programs, some have been refer- 
red by the SEC, and some have 
resulted from the direct com- 
plaints of investors. 

“But,” he continued, “we must 
not consider the Association, the 
Board, or the district committees 
as a police force limited only to 
restrictive measures. While great 
progress has been made in main- 
taining satisfactory compliance 
with good business practice, this 
represents but one of the purposes 
of the Association. We are likely 
to forget that this Association is 
conducted for the benefit of the 
members. The protection of the 
best interests of the securities 
business is a vital function, equally 
as important as the protection of 
investors. We, all of us, make our 
living in this business and we all 
have a common interest. The 
Beard of Governors has from the 
beginning used its best efforts to 
defend the business from attacks 
of Federal and State agencies 
which might make continued 
operation of our business difficult 
or impossible.” 

Referring to the complaints re- 
garding the questionnaires sent to 
members, Mr. Phillips states that 
“for a long time the Association 
has been handicapped by lack of 
information concerning some of 
the workings of our business. We 
can’t very well make an adequate 
case for ourselves if we don’t have 
these vital statistics. I think that 
some of the efforts of the Board 
to gather information are misun- 
derstood by the membership. I 
hear rumblings that the recent 
questionnaire concerning  sales- 
men’s compensation was consid- 
ered to be an atteinpt to pry into 
members’ affairs. It does pry into 
members’ affairs, so does any 
other questionnaire, but the in- 
formation sought is held strictly 
confidential and is being compiled 
for the use of the Board in pro- 


tecting the interests of the busi- 
ness. 


“How can we defend our posi- 
tion if a Government agency 
charges that the root of the ex- 
cessive mark-up problem is based 
on the demands of salesmen who 
are receiving the major portion 
of the gross profit involved. We 
must be in a position to state the 
facts. And let me say here, no 
action is ever taken by the Board 
until the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the proposal are 
weighed as carefully as we know 


_how to weigh them.” 


“The time has come,” Mr. Phil- 
lips concluded, “when the mem- 
bership has become alive to these 
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possibilities and is demanding that 
the NASD enlarge its field be- 
yond that of self-regulation. Any- 
one who is at all realistic knows 
that our business is largely un- 
represented at the present time. 
Dozens of matters are being dis- 
cussed in Washington; legislative 
bills are being proposed and in- 
troduced every day which vitally 
affect our business, and yet no one 
authorized to speak for the indus- 
try is participating in these dis- 
cussions.” 

Frank L. Scheffey, Executive 
Secretary of District 13 Commit- 
tee, reviewed the ‘results of the 
questionnaires received from 
members during 1944 and the cur- 
rent year. Thus far only one mem- 
ber concern had a complaint di- 
rected against it. There have been 
only two complaints of a member 
against another member, and only 
three complaints from the public 
against members, all of which 
were dismissed. 

During the question period, a 
number of questions were asked 
by members, relating mainiy to 
the questionnaires. One member 
wanted to know the purpose of 
the questionnaire relating to sales- 
men, Mr. Phillips, in reply stated 
that it was felt that salesmen ex- 
ercise a predominant influence on 
price policies and “mark-ups” of 
the concerns that employ them, 
and, as it was required that tney 
get such information for the SEC, 
the Association was handicapped 
by lack of information. They en- 
deavored to get the information 
through questionnaires. 

In replying to a question re- 
garding the Association's attitude 
toward “riskless transactions,” it 
was stated that the Association 
“does not go along with the SEC 
on the proposition that such trans- 
actions should be conducted on an 
“agency basis.” 

There were several questions 
relating to the “5% mark-up phil- 
osophy.” It was stated that, ac- 
cording to “the clarification of the 
SEC,” there are circumstances un- 
der which “the philosophy” could 
be departed from. It was also !1D- 
dicated that the main object to be 
kept in view, was that mark-ups 
should be reasonably related t0 
current market prices and that 
quotations are not out of line with 
these prices. An interesting “¢- 
velopment was brousht out. when 


; it was disclosed that the sales of 


“open-end” investment trusts were 
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SES Adopts New 
Simplified Form 


In continuance of a program of | 


rm simplification, the Securities | 


Exchange Commission on 


; 
a 


une 12 announced th adoption of | 


new simplified form, Form S-12. 

- the registration under the Se- 

rities Act of 1933 of shares of 

yyporations not more advanced 
an the development stage. The 

m may be used by such cor- 
ovations (other than those in the 
snsurance, investment and mining 

isiness) if they do not have and 
o not intend to acquire subsidi- 
ries of importance, if they have 
sot been involved in a recent suc- 
ession, and if there is no long- 
‘erm debt. These limitations on 
. ‘he use of the form have permit- 
@ <+ed considerable simplification 
over previous forms. At the same 
time, it is believed that the form 
will find wide use, particularly 
among new small corporations al- 
ready organized and those to 
be organized in anticipation of 
ameliorated wartime conditions 
and the post-war period. 

The various items of the form 
and the instructions have been 
reduced in number and simplified 
in comparison with previous 
forms. A balance sheet is not re- 
quired but may be filed. A sup- 
plement to the form has been pre- 
nared to facilitate the preparation 
of the registration statement. It 
contains the parts of the Securi- 
ties Act and the rules thereunder 
that are generally pertinent to 
registration. 

In keeping with the Commis- 
sion’s practice, draft copies of the 
form were circulated to attorneys, 
accountants, and others interested 
in public financing. Their com- 
ments and suggestions proved 
most helpful in preparing the final 
draft of the form. 

Copies of the form and the sup- 
plement thereto may be obtained 
by sending a request to the Pub- 
jications Unit, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylavania. 

The text*of the Commission’s 
action follows: 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, acting pursuant to 
2uthority conferred upon it by the 
Securities Act of 1933, particularly 
Sections 7, 10 and 19 (a) thereof, 
nd deeming such action neces- 
sary and appropriate in the public 
-nierest and for the protection of 
‘nvestors and necessary for the 
xecution of the functions vested 

it by the Act, hereby adopts 

Form S-12, For Registration 
Under the Securities Act of 1933 
of Shares of Corporations Without 
Subsidiaries and Not More Ad- 
‘anced Than the Development 
Stage, and (b) Supplement to 
Form S-12 under the Securities 
Act of 1933. 
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increasing, due largely to efforts 

{ dealers not to come into con- 
‘liet with the “5% philosophy.” It 
was estimated that investment 
trust sales now constituted about 
one-tenth of the over-the-counter 
Susiness. 

Returning again to the obnoxi- 
“us Questionnaires, it was sug- 
£ested from the floor that copies 
of these questionnaires should be 
sent to members of Congress so 
“hat they would have the means 
of judging whether they are in 
-Ine with the Maloney Amend- 
nent to the SEC Acts. It was fur- 
ther urged that members, particu- 
-arly in the New York District, 
seep their Congressmen posted 
on the maiters of securities regu- 
-ations, and that the NASD should 
have a Committee to appear be- 
‘ore the SEC in protest against 
‘ djectionable rulings. Mr. Phil- 
“ips stated, in answer to this, that 
‘he Association, as yet, is in no 
Position to be thus represented, 
though it has appeared at hearings 
before the SEC. 
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SUMMARY OF 1944 OPERATIONS 


mission and distribution system, including almost 


In few areas of the country has the course of 
population and industry been more vitally affected 
by war conditions than the territory served by this 
Company. Throughout 1944, however, the Com- 
pany continued to meet all demands for electric 
service permissible under governmental regula- 
tions. All requirements of regular or firm gas cus- 
tomers were also supplied without reservation. 
With the completion during the year of Pit 
Plant No. 5, with a capacity of 214,000 horsepower, 
the Company now operates 65 electric generating 
plants—52 hydro and 13 steam—with a total in- 
stalled capacity exceeding 2,300,000 horsepower. 
Gas service is supplied through an extensive trans- 


SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE 


9,500 miles of mains. 

In 1944 the Company delivered to its custom- 
ers more than seven and one-half billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy and one hundred 
twenty-five billion cubic feet of gas. 

At the close of the year there were 1,818,250 
meters in service, electricity being supplied to 
1,039,427 customers, gas to 765,497 customers and 
water or steam service to 13,326 customers. 

In the past five years sales of electricity in- 
creased 71% and sales of gas 79%, while the 
average unit selling price of both electricity and 
gas declined—electricity 19% and gas 20%. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


1944 DECEMBER 31,1944 
ee er er eee $107.602.690 em Se Ss os oda. eK ONea res bade stad 36,043 
ees ee iveaged $3,304,999 Women Stockholders. ................ iiedanes Ee 
a a 522,742 PO as eS etisecicaddeteedicthabednc: - eee 
Steam Sales Department .................. 342.805 SUE MT 605 000.5554 6 2 saackadons etas +. ee 
Miscellaneous TRCOME ..... 2... ccessecseces 318,056 Corporations, Partnerships, Insurance Companies, 
- Banks and Other Institutions........ oa ibn 0) Ce 
Total Gross Revenue. ..........0..0+¢ $152,091,292 7 
POOR PAGE GGLERES 5 anes visas ede Eas 121,075 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT Post War 
1944 1943 y The Company recognizes that efficient 
re TDs 5 5066 5 84 650s ona cdscbactetarvdae $152,09] 292 $158,981,356 and successful operation requires for- 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (except ward building. We have that ever in 
Federal Taxes on Income) and Provisions for nn, 80 ae re y che c pe 
Depreciation and Other Reeerves..........++: 7,441,842 83.178265 ‘nace Ce ee 
HF rrryer te ana ant Central California by encouraging 
CGN SM GS iets £4 cabin pban is acai f 64,649,450 55,802,491 new industries to locate in the terri- 
Bond Interest, Discount and Other Income Deduc- tory served, by cooperating with ex- 
ks hoo be wi RO COOKE ESES 2 aed 48 Ses 12,462,932 10.810.407 isting enterprises, and by aiding mer- 
Net Income before Provision for Federal Taxes chants and manufacturers in the solu- 
PONE. 54.05. «4 0-Aiird cays eed BONS 52,186,518 44,9°2.084 tion of reconversion problems. Com- 
sa #30. 149.17 2? 645.080 prehensive studies are already under 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income. .......-.. maueehnes Rea = x x way to determine the character and 
Net Income to Surplus. ..........00..000005 22,037,339 22,347,004 extent of future markets for our serv 
Dividends on Preferred Pn cece barkbekeaeeh 8,409,851 £,409,820 ices, the physical changes in our prop- 
Dividends on Common Stock..... job andesdahees 12,523,898 12.523,808 erties which will be required, and the 
l $ 1,103,590 $ 1.413.376 opportunities for further improving 
Ba MMICE. cece ces ceestesesees CeVocvcevseces’s ‘ ’ “ - ’ our service to the public. 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock........... $2.18 $2.23 


Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock... ... 2.00 


2.00 
*Stated on the.basis of current operations, without giving effect to non-recurring tax savings inci ei . 


dent to refunding operations. 


PRESIDENT 


Copies of the Company's 1944 annual report may be secured ou appiicacion to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Mutual Funds 


“The Money You Don’t Spend!” 


“The money you don’t spend is your estate, whether you have 


$1,000 or $100,000. 


“How to protect it, how to make it grow and give you regular 
dividends has never been an easy problem.” 

Thus writes Walter L. Morgan, President of Wellington Fund in a 
new booklet, the purpose of which is to explain “how Mutual Invest- 


ment Funds supply a new answer ®——————— 


to this old and difficult problem.” 


Short and to the point, in 
language any high school boy 
can understand, and generously 
illustrated—this attractive, two- 

, color booklet is certainly one of 
the finest pieces of sales pro- 
motion yet produced on behalf 
of Mutual Investment Funds. 


New High for Keystone Funds 


Combined assets of the ten Key- 
stone Funds now exceed $130,- | 
000,000, a new high total repre- | 
senting an increase of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 since the first 
of this year. 

Net assets of the Speculative 
Common Stock Fund Series S-3, 
increased from $4,523,892 to $7,- 
573,179 during the six months 
ended April 30, 1945. 

Net assets of the Medium-Grade 
Bond Fund Series B-2 show an 
increase for the six months,from 





$10,078,378 to $13,309,093. 


Low-Priced Stocks—Now a Buy? 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in the current issue of Na- 
tional Notes, writes as follows: 
“Low-priced common stocks are 
fast movers percentagewise. If 
bought and sold at the right time, 
they pay big profits.” 


The memorandum then points 
out that low-priced stocks hav 
lagged behind the market since 
the new margin rules went into 
effect on March 5 of this year. A 
“well rounded program” is sug- 
gested which includes four of the 
National Securities Series and 
provides an approximate return 
of 5%. National Low-Priced Com- 
mon Stocks Series is included in 
this program in an amount ap- 
proximately 16% of the total, 
with the balance of the invest- 
ment divided up 23% in bonds, 
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Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 
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11% in preferreds and 50% in 


other common stocks. 


Boston Letter 

As a companion piece to the 
well-liked and widely-read Brev- 
its, Vance, Sanders has introduced 
“The Boston Letter.” Whereas 
Brevits covers matters of general 
interest to investors, The Boston 
Letter will confine itself to in- 
formation and sales ideas for in- 
vestment dealers who are mem- 
bers of the Vance, Sanders’ sell- 
ing group. Judging by the first 
issue, this new publication will 
make a substantial contribution to 
the advancement of sound, intel- 
ligent sales practices in the dis- 
tribution of Mutual Fund Shares. 


Fully Administered Shares 

“Fully Administered Shares is 
the ‘Balanced Fund’ of Group Se- 
curities’ 22 classes,’ writes Dis- 
tributors Group in a covering let- 
ter on its up-to-date, revised 
folder and portfolio describing 
this fund. 

It is reported that dealers are 
finding “a wide field of useful- 
ness” for Fully Administered 
Shares, particularly among— 


1. Small investors whose volume 
of business does not warrant 
—irequent personal attention. 


——— 
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| 
|2. Trust accounts — large and | 


small. 


3. Corporate profit-sharing and 
pension plans. 


‘A New Angle 


| Broad Street Sales Corp., in the 


|current issue of Items dramatizes 
'the performance of Broad Street 
Investing Corp. and National In- 
vestors as follows: 

‘“Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
at 319. This is where it would be, 
if it had kept pace with Broad 
Street since January 1, 1930. 

“Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
at 225. If it had equalled National 
Investors’ record since March 31, 
1937. 

“Actually the Average was 
168.30.” 


Appreciation Common Stocks 

Keystone Corp., in a current 
issue of Keynotes, reports on the 
assets and earnings of the 40 “ap- 
preciation” common stocks cur- 
rently held in Keystone S-3. The 
net equity available to these 
stocks as last reported was $4,- 
655,500,000, as compared with their 
current market value of $2,565,- 
700,000. In other words there was 
$1.81 of assets for every dollar of 
market valuc. 

Last year these companies 
earned on average $4.60 per share 
and paid dividends of $1.89 per 
share—that is, they paid out only 
40% of their earnings § and 
strengthened their position by re- 
taining the major portion of earn- 
ings. 

This group of stocks, writes 
Keynotes, “includes a large pro- 
portion of the basic industries— 
great corporations that are now 
leaders in war production—and 
that may be expected to maintain 
a position of leadership when the 
war is won.” 


“Your $10,000’ 
In a neat little folder entitled 


“Your $10,000,” Knickerbocker 
Distributors shows how a $10,000 
investment in Knickerbocker 


Hund was diversified as of April 
30, 1945" An accompanying mail- 
ing from Karl D. Pettit & Ce., 
investment counselors to Knicker- 
bocker Fund, includes’ charts 
showing the record of the invest- 
ment management of this fund 
since 1937 including all of the 
general market forecasts made 
during this period. In the words 
of the investment manager, “the 
record is a good one.” 


Reconversion Jitters 


“No one can be sure just how 
much, if any, stock market reac- 
tion will occur during the transi- 
tion period but it is certain that 
individual securities will be af- 
fected differently. Many bargains 
and investment opportunities may 
be presented. Other stocks may 
encounter serious difficulties. In 
view of the difficulty of selecting 
which individual stocks and in- 
dustries to prevent loss and which 
individual stocks and industries 


to capitalize on the profit oppor- 
tunities, a diversified investment 
list seems the best protection. 
“In a Mutual Investment Fund 
such as the Wellington Fund, 
which owns 100 or more securi- 
not only among 


ties dividend 
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tivity. This effect, if it exists, 
could arise from the fact that 
prices of stocks are high or it 
could arise from the use of bank 
credit by the market. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to conclu- 
sively demonstrate that the price 
at which Joe Smith sells his share 
of General Motors to John Doe 
has any direct relation whatso- 
ever to what is sometimes called 
“Jegitimate” business activity. 
Certainly the effect of a simple 
exchange of stock is not infla- 
tionary since the mere transfer 
of the purchaser’s ability to pur- 
chase consumers’ goods to the 
seller of the stock neither in- 
creases nor decreases aggregate 
command over consumers’ goods. 
In only one situation can such an 
exchange of stock be inflationary: 
if the buyer borrows funds from a 
bank with which to pay for his 
stock purchase. In such a case 
aggregate purchasing power is 
augmented. 

Thus it would seem that the 
concern of regulatory authorities 
should be over the source and 
amount of funds used by market 
participants and noi the level of 
prices at which shares happen to 
be exchanging at the moment. 

Attempts to attain the stated 
objectives usually take the form 
of (1) setting limits to the quan- 
tity of credit that shall be made 
available to speculators or (2) 


common stocks, but also among 
carefully selected bonds and pre- 
ferreds, and further enjoys a long 
term experienced management, 
should be one answer to ‘recon- 
version jitters’ and the problems 
of these reconversion days.” — 
From a current memorandum by 
W. L. Morgan & Co. 








Mutual Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current Information folder 
on National Securities Series for 
June; memorandum of portfolio 
changes during May; _ revised 
folder on Lew-Priced Common 
Stock Series. . . . Selected Invest- 
ments Co.—Current issue of 
“These Things Seemed Import- 
ant.” . . Distributors Group — 
Special month-end price compari- 
son card on Group Securities, Inc. 

- . Lord, Abbett — Composite 
Summary folder on Lord, Abbett 
sponsored funds for June. at 
Keystone Corp.—Current Data 
folder on Keystone Custodian 
Funds for June... . Hare’s Ltd.— 
New folder on timing of invest- 
ments in behalf of Institutional 
Securities’ Stock and Bond Group 
Shares. 





Dividends 
Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends pay- 
able June 30, 1945 to shareholders 
of record June 15: 


Class— Regular Extra Total 
Agricultural —_ ~ .04 0&2 
Automobile - - 045 .055 .10 
Aviation . »on .04 my | 
Building as. Gee .045 10 
Chemical . aa .03 .O7 
Electrical Equipment .06 .O7 me Be | 
Food ee .03 10 
Fully Administered __ .055 -085 .14 
General Bond Shares_ .10 15 .25 
Industrial Machinery_ .06 .06 an 
Institutional Bond___ .09 .04 as 
Investing Company ___ .03 17 .20 
Low Priced | .035 10 
Merchandising _ =» O48 .075 .12 
Mining a -03 .06 
Petroleum See .04 10 
Railroad Bond coe ee .155 .20 
Railroad Equipment__ .05 .03 .08 
Railroad Stock ann 76 .025 10 
Steel RE Oe ian Jae .03 .08 
Tobacco _ .05 . 05 
Utilities = -«f 


Selected American Shares —A 
dividend of 19¢ a share payable 
June 30, 1945 to shareholders of 
record June 20. 


Wellington Fund—A quarterly 








dividend of 20¢ per share pay- 
able June 30, 1945 to stockholders 
of record June 15. 
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The Economics of 
A Bull Marke: 


(Continued from page 2607) 


|limiting the size of traders’ debit 
‘balances to a stated proportion of 
the value of collateral. Both of 
‘these methods are postulated up- 
‘on a sort of quantity theory of 
/money notion of security prices. 
|This notion might be formally 
/summarized as follows: Other 
‘things being equal, the level of 
'stock prices varies directly with 
ithe quantity of cash or credit in 
the possession of speculators. 

The purpose of this paper is 
to question the ability of regula- 
tory authorities to stop a runaway 
stock market under certain cir- 
cumstances and to describe the 
forces which can give rise to the 
circumstances which can send se- 
curity prices soaring quite with- 
out reference to the quantity of 
purchasing power possessed by 
traders. 

In the analysis that follows it 
is necessary to divide stock mar- 
ket participants into two groups: 
speculators and investors. Admit- 
tedly the difference between a 
speculator and an investor is not 
clear and distinct. Of necessity 
the terms allude to the attitude 
of shareholders toward the mar- 
ket. Investors are not inclined to 
participate in market trading; 
speculators are easily persuaded 
to do so. Investors are indifferent 
to minor fluctuations in quota- 
tions; speculators’ profit from 
them. A major rise in prices is 
required to induce investors to 
sell; a minor rise or fall is suf- 
ficient to create considerable spec- 
ulative activity. 

When those whom we have des- 
ignated investors sell shares, they 
sell them for one of two reasons. 
Either they consider current quo- 
tations as a whole to be out of 
line with economic reality or else 
they prefer some other issue to 
the one which they hold. In the 
former case they sell their hold- 
ings for cash; and thei® market 
behavior has a tendency to de- 
press prices, since it augments 
the floating supply of shares 
without increasing the demand. 
In the latter case their behavior 
has a depressing tendency on the 
shares which they sell and a 
buoyant effect on the shares 
which they buy so that as a whole 
the general average of stock 
prices is not materially affected. 


Since a sizable fluctuation of 
security prices is required to in- 
duce investors to enter or to leave 
the market in any number, their 
customary market behavior has a 
tendency to influence the limits 
within which prices _ fluctuate 
rather than to fix the particular 
level of prices existing at the mo- 
ment. Thus it follows that such 
quotations as may lie between the 
limits set by investors represent 
the terms at which the floating 
supply of stocks is being bartered 
back and forth between specu- 
lators. And these’ speculative 
swaps can occur just as easily at 
a high as at a low price level. 
Normally, however, investors are 
incined to enter the market as 
sellers when prices rise above 
certain levels and to enter the 
market as buyers when prices de- 
cline below certain levels.1 While 
this is true, speculators cannot 
run the level of prices above oF 
below the limits set by the non- 
participating attitude of investors. 


This raises two questions of im- 
portance: 

(1) To what heights is it pos- 
sible for speculators to boost 
prices if investors are assumed 
to be disinclined to participate I” 
market trading when prices 8€ 
too high? 


(2) To what extent are we jus- 
tified in assuming that investors 
will not enter the market on the 


1 It is generally believed that the point 
at which investors enter or leave the oe 
| ket is related to current or probable 
| earnings. 
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selling side when prices do get 
too high? 
II 
Obviously every share of stock 
purchased must be paid for some- 
time. The paying ability of specu- 


lators is derived from three 
sources. These are: 
(1) Cash received from per- 


sonal income, i.e., wages, salary, 
rents, interest and dividends. 

(2) Credit borrowed from 
banks, brokers, or from those who 
sell and allow credit balances to 
stand in their brokerage accounts. 


(3) Stocks delivered to sellers 
as compensation for the shares 
sold. 


The first of these is so obvious 
as not to require explanation. It 
is obvious also that the purchas- 
ing ability of speculators will be 
curtailed to some extent if they 
are prevented by stringent mar- 
gin regulations from borrowing 
funds from banks or brokers. The 
debatable poinj relates to what is 
accomplished by such regulations. 
If the object of a more stringent 
margin regulation is to protect 
legitimate business from the pos- 
sible harmful repercussionary ef- 
fects of a future stock market de- 
cline; then the regulatory measure 
can perhaps be justified. How- 
ever, more often the announced 
object of such a regulations is to 
prevent prices from becoming un- 
duly high. 

Margin requirements can not 
accomplish this last objective. 
Pronouncements of higher margin 
requirements may have a tem- 
porary psychological effect upon 
speculative activity, but if the 
forces that make a bull market 
are already marshalled, margin 
restrictions can neither stop the 
movement nor. prevent prices 
from soaring to the levels that 
they are predestined by the situa- 
tion to reach. The ineffectiveness 
of margin restrictions to control 
such situations arises from the fact 
that such regulations do not limit 
the third type of trading listed 
above: i.e., the practice of buying 
stocks and paying for the pur- 
chase with stocks. This last prac- 
tice is sufficiently novel to call 
for more extended discussion. 


To illustrate how stocks are 
purchased with stocks, assume 
Smith to sell 100 shares of Alu- 
minum Can on the market for 
$67. As.a result he receives a 
right to withdraw $6,700. This 
right is ordinarily assumed to be 
a right to withdraw cash whereas 
in reality it is a right to withdraw 
value. The seller may at his op- 
tion withdraw his value either in 
the form of cash or in the form 
of shares. Naturally he will 
choose to withdraw it in which- 
ever medium he feels tc be the 
most profitable. If he is con- 


vinced that the future course of 


stock prices is to be upward, the 
wisest policy would be to with- 
draw the value in shares. And 
vice versa, if he suspects that the 
future course of stock prices is to 
be downward, common sense .dic- 
tates that the withdrawal be made 
in cash. In other words, the me- 
dium withdrawn in each case de- 
pends upon the withdrawers no- 


‘ tion as to future trend of prices. 


If, we view a stock exchange 
transaction from the viewpoint of 
the buyer, we discover at once 
that his ability to purchase stock 
is not limited by his ability to pay 
cash but by his ability to pay what 
sellers want. As long as the course 
of prices is upward, speculative 
sellers will want shares and not 
cash, so that buyers will find it 
easy to buy stocks and pay for 
them with stocks. 


Hence, speculative trading in a 
bull market is largely a matter of 
stock swapping; and quoted prices 
at such times represent the quan- 
tity of this stock which specu- 
lators consider to be equivalent in 
value to a quantity of that stock. 

Although it must be admitted 
that swapping among traders can 
be achieved as easily at a 10% 
lower as at a 10% higher price 
level, actual swapping is more 


apt to lead to higher than to 


‘lower prices. 
| change per se that raises or low- 
| ers prices, it is the attitude of the 
exchangers. One who holds stock 
sets a value upon his holdings. 
The value so set usually not 
| lower than the price paid for the 
shares. If another trader sets a 
higher value upon the shares, an 
offer is made and an exchange 
occurs. If the bidding trader sets 
|a lower value than that set by the 
| holder, the shares are not avail- 
|able for exchange and no quota- 
| tion results. 


is 


The motive behind swaps is a 
| paper profit.2 When purchases 
| precede sales, profits can result 
‘only if prices rise. As long as a 
| possibility exists for a higher bid 
| to materialize, a shareholder will 
be exceedingly reluctant to sell at 
a lower figure. Under these cir- 
;Cumstances to acquire shares a 
| buyer must bid as much as sellers 
lare asking. Except therefore in 
unusual technical situations, ex- 
changes will occur only at succes- 
sive higher prices. 

In the illustrations used above. 
the buying and selling activity of 
each trader was assumed to oc- 
cur simultaneously. This does not 
often happen. In actual practice 
a trader who wants to purchase 
United States Steel and to pay 
for it with his holdings of General 
Motors purchases the steel either 
before o1 after he sells his motor 
stocks. 

If he chooses the former, he 
will be obligated during the inter- 
val between the purchase and the 
later sale to pay to his creditors 
in the transaction an amount in 
value equal to the price of the 





steel stock at the moment he ac- 
quires it. 
In order to visualize such a 


margin purchase, assume United 
States Steel to be quoted at 64 
and General Motors at 32. This is 
equivalent to saying that two 
shares of G.M. are equal in value 
to one of U. S. Steel. Suppose 
now that a trader who possesses 
200 shares of motor stock is an- 
ticipating a shift to U. S. Steel 
common. He places an order to 
buy 100 shares of steel, the order 
is executed and his account is 
debited for $6,400. His debit bal- 
ance is secured by 200 shares of 
General Motors and 100 shares of 
U. S. Steel common. The debit 
means that he is obligated to pay 
to traders with credit balances 
6,400 dollars in value. From the 
assumption we know that he antic- 
ipates paying this value in the 
form of General Motors stock. 
Should he choose to settle im- 
mediately, he could do so by de- 
livering 200 shares of General 
Motors, since current quotations 
for this stock offer positive evi- 
dence that traders with credit 
balances are willing and anxious 
to take 200 shares of it in settle- 
ment of a $6,400 debt. By delay- 
ing his settlement, he is gambling 
on the continued willingness of 
creditors to take General Motors 
at its current quotation. If the 
course of industrial activity is im- 
proving, his creditors may become 
so anxious for settlement of the 
debt in stock that they will offer 
to accept less than 200 shares in 
full settlement. Perhaps they will 
offer to take 150 shares. If so, it 
would mean that they are bidding 
423, for it as compared with their 
previous bid of 32. On the other 
hand, if business should fall off, 
creditors may not want to take 
the stock at any price. They may 
actually demand eash. If so, our 
margin trader must either offer 
such terms as will persuade cred- 
itors to take stock rather than 
cash or else he must deliver the 
cash. He will begin by offering 
to settle on the basis of 250 shares 
being equal to $6,400, which is 
another way of offering General 
Motors for sale at 25%. If this 
concession in price does not prove 
to be enough, he will be forced 
to, suggest even better terms, say 


2. Of course each ‘‘swapper”’ intends to 
redeem his stock in cash at some unde- 
termined future date when the values re- 
sulting from the swapping process get very 
high. 





: 3 
It is not the ex-/| 400 shares. 


as being equal to $6.,- 
400, i.e., $16 a share. 
If a trader buys stock before he 


| sells his present holdings, he obli- 





a 


gates himself to pay his debt at 
some future date with whatever 
number of shares creditors may 
then demand. The risk he assumes 
in doing this is that creditors will 
demand more shares than they 
are currently demanding. His 
compensation consists in the pos- 
Sibility that creditors will de- 
mand fewer shares in the future 
than they are now demanding. 
Thus when investment participa- 
tion in market activity is absent, 
stock quctations will rise or fall 
according as speculative buyers 
find it easy or difficult to pay for 
the stocks which they buy with 
stocks. 


III 
The function of investment 
trading, as stated earlier, is to 
prevent security prices from 


moving 


to levels which by com- 
parison 


to economic conditions 
are too high or too low. The dis- 
cussion just preceding demon- 
strated how speculators are able. 
when investors fail to perform 
their functions properly, to run 
prices up or down to any level 
without the aid of bank credit 
and in spite of the most. strin- 
gent margin requirements. Our 
next problem is to discover the 
extent to which investors may ac- 
tually refrain from selling when 
quotations set by speculators in 
the manner described get out of 
line with economic reality. 

In the early stages of an indus- 
trial revival, the per share earn- 
ings of most corporations increase. 
and this in turn justifies higher 
share prices. At such times a 
tendency seems to exist for prices 
to outrun earnings. When this 
occurs, those who take the in- 


‘MOST LIKELY 
TO SUCCEED” 


The "post-graduate” radio 
with the brilliant future 


@ By many who know what they are talking about in 
the radio business, Hallicrafters has been quietly elected 
the radio line ‘most likly to succeed” in the postwar era. 
There are many elements that go into this confident bal- 
Joting. Hallicrafters will not try to make the most radio 
sets in the country. But they will most certainly continue 
to make the best —for radio amzteurs, whose ranks will 
be tripled by communications-trained veterans; for glo- 
bal-minded, discriminating short wave listeners who 
want nothing but the best; and for the new pioneers of 
the universe who need the finest communications systems 
for land, sea and air commerce, Hallicrafters has staked 
out a claim to a particular segment of the radio market 
and because of the clarity of its purpose, the character 
of its management and the inventiveness of its engineers 


vestment attitude toward 
are encouraged to liquidate. 


stocks 
This 


selling by investors is supposed 
to have the effect of bringing 


prices back in line with earnings. 
However, if the improvement in 
business continues, those who dis- 


posed of their holdings because 
they thought current quotations 
|; were out of line with current 


| the continually 





earnings soon find their action to 
have been unprofitable because 
increasing earn- 
ings later justify the prices which 
they considered to be too high. 
Seeing the shares which one has 
sold because he thought the price 
too high quoted at still 


|restrictions 
| different 


higher \ 
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prices. In such event an uncon- 
trollable bull market may get 
under way and continue to run 


wild until selling for cash occurs 
When this comes, a refusal of the 
banks to supply the cash will only 
precipitate a violent reaction. 


IV 


The conclusions to be drawn 
from this analysis are not that 
restrictions on stock market 


speculation are without effect. It 
is, rather, that the effects of such 
are often radically 
than those which the 
promulgating authorities expect. 
Thus when investors and specu- 


prices later is unpleasant, and for lators are uncertain about the 


lack of a better term might be 
called an “experience of lost prof- 
te’ 

During a long drawn-out period 
of business improvement, any in- 
vestor who follows the conserva- 
tive policy of selling his holdings 
whenever current prices get out 
of line with earnings is predes- 
tined by events to receive a whole 
series of “experiences of lost 
profits.” As a result sooner or 
later he will come to the conclu- 
sion that to remain out of the 
market for any length of time is 
a serious and costly error. Once 
investors and speculators become 
convinced that this is true, they 
must choose between two courses 
of action. One of these is never 
to sell at all and the other is to 
sell only if they anticipate pur- 
chasing some other issue imme- 
diately. Now if investors refuse 
to sell when prices get out of line 
with current and future earnings, 
no force remains to hold prices to 
a traditionally proper relationship 
to earnings. At such times invest- 
ors have become speculators and 
by so doing have removed the 


only effective brake on soaring 










the company can confidently be expected to live up to its 
selected reputation as being “most likely to succeed” 
in postwar radio markets. 
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soundness of the existimg price 
level, a change in margin require- 
ments may precipitate a reaction, 
but it will be one that was slated 
to occur sooner or later in any 
case. But when investors and 
speculators do not’ ertertain 
doubts as to the fundamental 
soundness of an existing price 
level, such regulatory measures 
are apt to prove futile. 

_— OO rr 


McKee Adds Huddell: 
Miller Trading Mer. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—George W, 
Huddell has been appointed man- 
ager of the investment fund de- 
partment of C. S. McKee & Co., 
Union Trust Building, members 
of the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Huddell was tri-state repre- 
sentative of Standard & Poor's 
Corporation for the past twelve 
years. 

Michael N. Miller, recently dis- 
charged from the U. S. Army, has 
been made manager of the trading 
department. Mr. Miller is well 
known in Pittsburgh trading cir- 
cles. 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The favorable impact of the war 
ec my on the finances of local 
governments is graphically illus- 
trated in the data in the report 
just issued by the Municipal Serv- 
ice department of Dun & Brad- 
street; Inc., on the “Trend of Tax 
Delinquency, 1930-1944.” 


This document, an annual 
compilation which was initiated 
in 1932, includes a series of ta- 
bles which make it possible for 
the reader to determine at a 
glance the tax collection ex- 
perience of cities in the 50,000 
or over population group dur- 
ing the depression 30s, the sub- 
sequent recovery period and in 
light of the substantial contri- 
bution made by war conditions 
in the local financial picture. 


In discussing the record for 
1944, the survey states that this 
marked the 11th consecutive year 
that American cities bettered 
their record in the collection of 
current property taxes. I[llustrat- 
ing this development is the dis- 
closure that of 177 cities of over 
50,000 population from which re- 
ports were received, 158 revealed 
improvement over 1943, three re- 
ported to change and 16 indi- 
cated slightly less favorable rec- 
ords. 


' With respect to last year’s re- 
sults, the survey calls attention 
to the effect of war-boom pros- 
perity on the ability of the na- 
tion’s cities to collect their tax 
revenues. Thus, while the med- 
ian percentage of year-end de- 
linquency on current tax levies 
for 150 communities of over 50,- 
000 population was no more 
than 3.9% in 1944, as compared 
with 4.73% in 1943, the com- 
parable figure as recently as in 
1939 was 9.25%. For firther 
centrast between boom and de- 
pression, it is recalled that ‘the 
median delinquency for 1933 
was 26.35%. 


One aspect of the analysis that 
is particularly interesting is that 
pertaining to the rapid strides 
made by the cities “in clearing up 
the abnormal accumulation of ar- 
rears which marked the acute 'pe- 
riod of the 1930s depression.” Al- 
though progress had been made 
in this respect during the late 
30s, the trend was markedly ac- 
celerated co-incident with the 
changeover in 1939 to a war econ- 
omy, 


According to the Dun & Brad- 
street statistics, the median ratio 


of accumulated tax delinquency 
for 139 cities at close of their last 
fiscal years to the levy for that 
year,was only 18.7%. For similar, 
but not entirely identical, groups 
of ,cities, the median ratio was 
215% in 1943 and 48.4% in 1935. 


Commenting on these figures, 
the survey makes the point that 
while the average city has ap- 
proached completion of the task 
in clearing up accumulated de- 
linquencies, “It has taken a de- 
cade to do the job, partly be- 
cause enforcement measures in 
many areas were rather half- 
hearted and ineffectual.” 


Although the expanded national 
income during the war period has 
afforded cities a wonderful op- 

“portunity to clear up chronic de- 
linquency situations, the survey 
notes, many have passed up the 
chance and, failing to do so in 





advance of the post-war adjust- 
ment period, “may find that it is 
too late to salvage assets which 
now have potential value.” 


In connection with this phase 
of the local economy, it should 
also be said that the great num- 
ber of cities whose tax incomes 
have been greatly swollen in 
past years by virtue of their 
ability to collect long-overdue 
taxes should necessarily bear in 
mind that the elimination of 
this potential source of income 
may possibly occasion budget- 
ary difficulties under normal 
conditions. 


This is particularly pertinent in 
the case of those communities 
which, in managing their fiscal 
affairs, fail to give proper weight 
to the transitory nature of much 
of large income from taxes occa- 
sioned by heavy payments of de- 
linquent taxes. 

By way of emphasizing the 
scope and contents of this latest 
edition of Dun & Bradstreet mu- 
nicipal tax collection survey, there 
are tables showing for each of 
cities in the 50,000 population 
group (1) The Trend of Year-End 
Tax Delinquency in each of the 
years 1930-1944; (2) Ratio of 
Total Collections (current and 
delinquent) to the Year’s Levy, 
1935-1944; (3) Percentages of Re- 
cent Levies Uncollected, End of 
Last Fiscal Year, with special 
comment such as amount of tax 
title liens; (4) Accumulated De- 
linquency, i.e., ratio of delinquent 
taxes at close of 1944 fiscal year 
to the year’s levy. 


Cleveland Street Railway 
Property Ruled Taxable 


The Ohio Supreme Court ruled 
on June 7 that the municipally 
owned street railway system of 
the City of Cleveland is subject 
to taxes on the ground that the 
city is “engaged in a private en- 
terprise for profit,’ and therefore 
the property could not come with- 
in the constitutional exemption 
of property used for public pur- 
poses. 

Officials of the Cleveland 
system, upon learning of the 
decision, estimated that it would 
cost the city $250,000 annually 
in taxes. The properties were 
acquired by the city about three 
years ago from the Cleveland 
Railway Company and the sys- 
tems serves Cleveland and sur- 
sounding territory. 


The decision created specula- 
tion as to the possibility of the 
principle of taxation being ex- 
tended to include all other types 
of property owned and operated 
by municipal subdivisions in the 
State. Recognition of this was 
made by Governor Frank J. 
Lausche, former Mayor of Cleve- 
land, who described the decision 
as “far-reaching and requiring 
very careful study and survey of 
the effect it will have not only 
on transit companies municipally 
owned; but on all other munici- 
pally owned utilities such as 
light, water, steam, etc.’”’ Mention 
also was made of the possibility 


that municipally owned utilities 


might be made subject to the 
Ohio corporation franchise tax 
and to the State’s 3% utility ex- 
cise tax. ‘ 


} 
| 
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The City of Cleveland issued 
a total of $17,500,000 transit 
revenue bonds in connection 
with the purchase of the system. 
As a result of excellent operat- 
ing results, the debt has since 
been reduced to less than $10,- 
000,000 and the latest debt op- 
eration occurred in November, 
1944, when an issue of $2,000,000 
114% refundings were awarded 
to a group composed of McDon- 
ald & Co., Braun, Bosworth & 
Co. and Merrill, Turben & Co. 


These bonds, due semi-annually 
from 1945 to 1952 incl., and op- 
tional, were part of a total auth- 
orized issue of $9,310,000, and it 
was announced that the balance 
of the bonds were to be absorbed 
by the Cleveland Transit System, 
the City Sinking Fund and the 
City Treasury. Purpose of the 
entire issue was to provide for 
the redemption of previously out- 
standing higher-coupon callable 
debt. 


West Virginia Asks Bids on 
$4,769,000 Local Municipals 


A newcomer to the field ot port- 
folio sales is the State of West 
Virginia, which is asking for bids 
until June 20 on $4,769,000 bonds 
of its local subdivisions which are 
now held by the State’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Fund. The 
offering includes 125 individual 
lots, with the bonds in each in- 
stance being general obligations 
of the respective political divi- 
sions. 

It is the intention of the State 
to invest proceeds of the sale 
in bonds of the Seventh War 
Loan. Bulk of the bonds in- 
cluded in the offering bear in- 
terest rates of 5% and 5%% 
and, in the majority of in- 
stances, the amount involved is 
less than $50,000. 


New Jersey Wins 
Rail Tax Suit 


Another chapter in the lengthy 
controversy regarding delinquent 
taxes owed to the State of New 
Jersey by the railroads operating 
within its borders was written on 
June 11, with the ruling by State 
Supreme Court Justice A. Dayton 
Oliphant that any payments made 
by the carriers must be applied 
first to the interest due on taxes 
for any specified year and then 
to the principal. 


The action was instituted by the 
State and the opinion also held 
that all interest owed by the rail- 
roads from 1932 to 1941 must be 
computed at the rate of 12% a 
year and that none of it could be 
figured on the 3% annual basis 
as set forth in the 1941-1942 rail- 
road compromise act. The five 
roads which were parties to the 
suit owe about $12,000,000 in in- 
terest alone. 


Various municipalities in the 
State have a substantial finan- 
cial interest in the matter and, 
in particular, Jersey City, whose 
stake is approximately $16,000,- 
000. 


Port of New York Authority 
Model for Similar Bodies 
In Other Cities 


Among the various pieces of 
literature that have come to the 
attention of this department in 
the past few days is a reprint of 
the extremely interesting address 
made by Austin J. Tobin, Execu- 
tive Director of the Port of New 
York Authority, before the Union 
League Club of Chicago, early in 
April. 

Mr. Tobin appeared before the 
group under the auspices of the 
Public Affairs Committee and its 
Committee on Postwar Projects 
for Chicago. The purpose of his 
talk was to illustrate how the 
Port Authority, which was cre- 
ated in 1921 by a compact be- 
tween the States of New York and 
New Jersey, has largely corrected 
New York’s terminal problems 
and to show the way to solution 
of the similar problems now con- 
fronting Chicago. 


ey 


Economic Problems of Peace 


| 
‘are doing does not lie alone in 
‘the amount of money that Is 
raised. Even more important is 
the way that money is raised. In 
fighting total war money 1S less 
important than machines, and it 
can be manufactured more easily. 
It can be manufactured by a mere 
stroke of the pen. But to finance 
the war that way would be un- 
adulterated inflation. It might 
serve to finance the war for a 
time, but it would gravely jeopar- 
dize the peace. ’ 
The national goal is to raise 
one-half of this great war loan 
out of the savings of individuals. 
Thus you are working not only 
to win the war but to lay the 
foundation for economic stability 
after the war. Only with eco- 
nomic stability can we realize the 
promise of a lasting peace. 


Conditions of Lasting Peace 

So it is appropriate, I think, to 
talk with you briefly about some 
of the things that need to be done 
if we are to achieve economic 
stability and lasting peace in the 
world. 

It will not be enough to crush 
Japan militarily, as Germany has 
been crushed. Enduring peace 
cannot be won on the battlefield 
alone. Nor will it be won alone 





Back of Mr. Tobin’s formula 
was the quarter-century ex- 
perience enjoyed by the Port 
Authority during which period, 
as he pointed out, the agency 
has issued an aggregate of 
$466,000,000 bonds for new pro- 
jects or refunding purposes and 
has expended over $240,000,000 
on the construction of new port 
facilities. 


Mr. Tobin traced in detail the 
history of the operations of the 
Port Authority and set forth the 
work and accomplishments of the 
bi-State body “as examples of 
what Chicago may expect from a 
port and terminal Authority of 
its own.” 


His analysis and recommenda- 
tions are additionally pertinent in 
light of the recent approval by 
the voters of Chicago of the cre- 
ation of a Transit Authority for 
the purpose of acquiring for pub- 
lic ownership and operation the 
local transit system. 


While this project has been 
“on the fire” for quite some 
time, the action of the city’s 
electorate and other develop- 
ments, including the recom- 
mendation in favor of municipal 
ownership by the Illinois Com- 
merce Cemmission, suggests 
that definite action in the mat- 
ter is not too far off. 


Prominent banking houses pre- 
viously advised the city of their 
interest in possibly competing for 
the securities that the authority 
wceuld be obliged to issue in order 
to finance the program. 





Saskatchewan Surplus of 
$2,216,025 Indicated 


Preliminary figures show that 
the Province of Saskatchewan 
ended its fiscal year on April 30 
last with a surplus of $2,216,- 
025.61, it was announced by Pro- 
vincial Treasurer C. M. Fines on 
June 9. Revenues and expendi- 
tures for the period were re- 
ported at $34,116,569.96 and $31,- 
900,544.35, respectively. 


The continued stability of 
provincial revenues, Mr. Fines 
declared, will result in the re- 
demption, without refunding, of 
the $2,250,000 414% bends due 
on July 2, 1945, and payable in 
New York funds. This will be 
the first debenture maturity to 
be redeemed in full in cash by 
the province in many years. 

The Treasurer also disc se 
that the sinking funds wee 
by $7,081,136.17 in the recent fis- 
cal year, the total now being $31,- 


000.477.19 as compared wi - 
919,341.02. r wee ae 








(Continued from page 2611) 


by the establishment of the wo, 
organization which is now be),. 
hammered out in San Francisco, 

Real peace will only be achiey.- 
if the nations of the world oa, 
live and work together in muty,;) 
respect and confidence. — 

In the last World War we wora 
also victorious in the field. pB,; 
the end of armed conflict did yo: 
bring peace. War continued jn 4 
different form — the battle roy; 
ot economic warfare. It was every 
nation for itself and devil taka 
the hindmost. In that economi, 
war, stupidity played a greate; 
role than malice. The blind blow: 
struck were aimed unwittingly »; 
friend and foe alike. pig 

Prohibitive tariff barriers, f,j)- 
ure to settle the problems of War 
debts and reparations, a strugg|e 
for self-sufficiency, led on to cur. 
rency breakdowns, competitive 
devaluations, quotas, exchange re- 
strictions, clearing agreements ang 
a progressive descent into author- 
itarian controls over every aspect 
of international commerce. 

Here was a grim game which 
weakened and divided the nations 
which carried high the banner of 
freedom, while the totalitarian 
aggressors grew bold and strong. 

We all know it is playing with 
dynamite to repeat these errors 
of the past. Yet that dynamite 
already exists. We must recognize 
that we will emerge from the 
present war with many wartime 
restraints on international trade 
in effect and with many countries 
impelled by dire necessity toward 
the establishment of a whole new 
system of restrictions and con- 
trols. In other words, we will 
end this war with many nations 
using the implements of exchange 
restrictions, export and _ import 
controls and other authoritarian 
devices which appeared at the 
very end of the last period of 
peace. The vital question is, where 
do we go from here? 

Most of the countries of Europe 
have been impoverished. The 
wholesale destruction of their in- 
dustrial plants leaves them in des- 
perate need of imports at a time 
when they have little to export 
in exchange. Inevitably such a 
condition is likely to encourage 
measures of self-protection to 
limit and control foreign trade. 

Britain’s Position 

The position of Great Britain 
is particularly significant. She 
will emerge from the war weak- 
ened by the loss of a large part 
of her foreign investments and 
owing an enormous short-term 
debt abroad. Much of her indus- 
try will need rebuilding; her for- 
eign trade has been disrupted an 
her shipping partly destroyed. At 
the same time she is in need 0! 
large imports of food and raw ma- 
terials. The problem of Britain }s 
serious. It is serious for us as well 
as for the British, because res- 


toration of a strong and _ pros- 
perous Britain is essential ‘ 
world recovery. 

Before the war, traditionally 


free trade Britain had been forced 
to turn to protection and to 4 
system of Empire preference. Now 
billions in blocked sterling are 
owed to India, Egypt and the Do- 
minions. The urge toward Empire 
preference is stronger than eve! 
and an influential section of Brit- 
ish opinion has urged the creation 
of a tightly knit sterling bloc 
within which trade would be e"- 
couraged to the exclusion of non- 
sterling nations. 

Almost everywhere we look—to 
the British Empire, the Low 
Countries, the Scandinavian "4- 
tions— the dangers of renewe’ 
economic warfare in the yee! 
ahead are great. 


U.S. Policy 
We in the United States, 
France and other. nations WwW’ 
emerge from the war with ove'” 
whelming power — financial 4" 
industrial. We shall have @ °" 
gantic, burdensome internal cc” 
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mut. nevertheless, we shall have 
=reat power. Inevitably the rest 
»>f the world wonders how we will 
ise that power. We, beyond all 
other nations, have the capacity 
+o produce quickly the machinery 
and goods which virtually every 
nation will desperately need. 
There is no question of the huge 
demand for our exports that will 
exist. The great question is 
whether we are prepared to ac- 
cept payment for these goods in 
the only sound way that payment 
can be made — by taking in ex- 
change the goods and services of 
other nations. 

If that question is left long in 
doubt, then, inevitably, we shall 
cee our present allies seeking to 
protect themselves by import 
quotas, currency blocs, blocked 
currencies, and all the freedom 
menacing machinery of economic 
war. 

I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that we have in this coun- 
try a “mature economy” in the 
sense of an economy that has lost 
the capacity to grow and expand 
under a system of private enter- 
prise. But I do think we have 
become a mature country, capable 
of playing a wise and mature role 
in the community of nations. 


I take it we are agreed that we 
do not intend to see the world fall 
back into the conflicts and an- 
tagonisms of ultra-nationalism. 
Certainly, speaking for the Re- 
publican party last year, and con- 
sistent with its platform, I made 
it very clear that I stood for no 
such proposition. Equally clearly, 
the Democratic party stands for 
no such proposition. The Amer- 
ican people have made clear their 
determination to join with other 
nations in a world organization 
to maintain peace. But real peace 
cannot be achieved merely in the 
political field. The causes of in- 
ternational strife go deeper than 
mere unprovoked military ag- 
gression. All the work being done 
at San Francisco will mean tra- 
gically little if economic conflict 
is to divide the nations. 


Our primary objective is to se- 
cure peace and prosperit# for the 
United States. But we know that 
we cannot live alone in the world. 
Certainly we cannot obtain the 
healthy, vigorous economy we 
seek if the rest of the world is 
sick. We seek an economy of 
abundance with full opportunity 
for employment and a_ rising 
standard of living. A broad, flour- 
ishing trade among nations is es- 
sential to the establishment of 
peace and prosperity in_ the 
world. This in turn is essential to 
our own goal of high level em- 
ployment and a rising standard of 
living under a system of competi- 
tive free enterprise. 


U. S. Must Lead 


In the achievement of these 
ends the United States must take 
the lead. Our preponderant eco- 
nomic power makes us the nation 
Which can make the most effec- 
tive contribution to economic 
peace and can best afford to take 
the lead. 

How shall we do it? Certainly 
no single step or action will do 
it. Many, if not most, of the con- 
trolling factors are in the hands 
of other nations. The United 
States has never, in peace times, 
taken to government controlled 
cartels, exchange controls and re- 
strictions, the widespread use of 
quotas or dumping. These are the 
handicaps to trade which other 
countries must lead in removing. 


But there is much we can do. 
High tariffs are one barrier we 
ourselves can lead in reducing, as 
we have done in recent years and 
as we shall continue to do under 
the renewed Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act when the Con- 
gress completes action upon it. 
Beyond that, our country should 
initiate a world conference for 
£eneral tariff reductions. Such a 
conference ought to develop a 
brogram for the speedy removal 
of war-time trade controls and 
other barriers to the exchange of 
£00ds and services among nations. 
None of these measures can work 





iboard of governors. 


only one way. 
two-way street and serve the pri- | 
mary interest of our own people, 
or it will not work and will not 
continue to be supported at home. 
There are other serious barriers 
to world-wide economic recovery, 
including problems of exchange 
and of uneconomic debt, some of 
which still remain as a legacy of 
the First World War. 


Remove Inter-Government Debts 
and Trade Barriers 

The 25-year-old foreign gov- 
ernment debts to the United 
States arising from World War | 
will never be paid because they 
cannot be paid. We should be 
honest and intelligent enough to 
say so officially and cancel them. 
Along with this should go an im- 
mediate repeal of the Johnson Act 
which forbids private loans to 
governments and nations now in 
default on these debts remaining 
from World War I. 

Efforts should begin at once to- 
ward settlement of the Lend- 
Lease obligations arising out of 
this war. Every action to this end 
should, in accordance with Article 
VII of the Mutual Aid Agree- 
ments, be directed to the expan- 
sion of production, employment 
and the exchange and consump- 
tion of goods; to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international com- 
merce and to the elimination of 
other trade barriers. 

It is an essential part of the 
Lend-Lease agreement that the 
terms and conditions of final set- 
tlement shall not be such as to 
burden commerce, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic 
relations. In carrying out this 
program it may well be that we 
shall have to cancel a major part 
of the financial obligations under 
Lend-Lease. We are entitled to 
ask in return that our partners 
shall fully live up to the other 
part of their obligations by elim- 
inating barriers to commerce and 
promoting the betterment of 
world-wide economic and social 
relations, as well as the cause of 
freedom of the individual, for 
which this war is being fought. 


Favors Bretton Woods 


As a part of this whole program 
the United States should join in 
the Bretton Woods proposals for 
the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. I. recognize 
fully the imperfections of the 
Bretton Woods plan. The ablest 
brains of our country were ex- 
cluded in its preparation and, in 
meny respects, it was a clumsy 
job. The greatest danger is that 
this plan may be considered a fi- 
nal solution to the problems of 
money, credit and trade. It should 
be obvious that it provides no 
final solution but merely a method 
and an organization through 
which men can work toward solu- 
tions. 

If the United States were to 
look upon Bretton Woods simply 
as a method stimulating exports 
or if other nations were to con- 
sider the Fund merely an easy 
method of obtaining American 
goods, nothing but disillusion- 
ment would follow. But the pro- 
longed debate and the important 
amendments procured at the in- 
sistence of the minority in the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee have already lessened 
this danger. The interpretations 
which the American delegates are 
to obtain will greatly clarify the 
functions of the Fund and the 
Bank. They will mean that the 
Fund is to be confined to strictly 
monetary stabilization and may 
not be used for relief, reconstruc- 
tion or other long-term capital 
requirements, while the Bank 
will be equipped to make general 
stabilization loans. These inter- 
pretations are essential if the plan 
is to be a success. 





A further important safeguard | 
is provided in the proposal to give | 
the Fund and the Bank a common 
The success 


or failure of this plan will depend 


and the Bank. The various mem- | 
ber nations will need to appoint | 
as their representatives men of! 
ability and sound judgment. We! 
would not be justified in abstain- 
ing from the proposals for lack of | 
faith in the willingness of our-| 
selves and other nations to ap-| 
point such men and it is essential 

that we go forward with it. 
Stabilization of Dollar-Sterling | 
Rate | 


Moreover, I see no reason why | 
an effort should not immediately | 
be made by the United States and} 
Great Britain for the long-term 
stabilization of the all-important, | 
dollar-sterling rate. We must be- 
gin now to pick up at least part | 
of the pieces from the wrecked 
London Economic Conference of 
1933. An overwhelming prepon- 
derance of world trade is carried 
out in these two exchanges—the 
dollar and the pound sterling. If 
once the relative value of the 
pound sterling and of the dollar 
is settled, the most important step 
that can possibly be taken toward 
the ultimate establishment. of 
world-wide currency _ stability 
will have been accomplished. Co- 
operation between the British and 
ourselves must be a corner-stone 
in any program of world eco- 
nomic revival. 

These are merely some of the 
measures which should be taken 
to lay the foundation for economic 
peace. We cannot expect that all 
of the difficult economic problems 
left in the wake of two world 
wars will be solved in a few 
months. I have said before, that 
when the war is over we shall 
have to wage peace with all the 
vigor and energy with which we 
have waged war. We are learning 
at San Francisco just how hard 
we must wage peace even to 
launch upon it. Just as the United 
States has taken a leading part 
in the solution of the political 
problems of lasting peace, so it 
must take a leading part in the 
solution of economic problems. 

It does not lie wholly within 
Our power to make certain that 
the world of the future is a world 
of active trade, expanding com- 
merce and broadening opportun- 
ity. But it does lie within our 
power to block such a develop- 
ment if we fail to assert the lead- 
ership which our strength and 
prestige demands. In our own 
self-interest we should take the 
lead in promoting the trade which 
is the life-blood of our standard 
of living, our enterprise system 
and our individual freedom. 


I cannot think of any group 
better equipped to take leadership 
in these problems than the men 
and women who are leaders in 
our war financing work. As you 
push forward in the drive for in- 
dividual war bond subscriptions, 
you are thinking not only of the 
weapons that money will buy, 
you are thinking of the billions 
of savings securely invested for 
the future, of the safeguards 
against inflation and the founda- 
tions of economic stability thus 
erected. You are helping the fight 
for victory over Japan. You are 
also helping the fight for an 
American future of broader op- 
portunity, greater individual 
freedom, higher standards of liv- 
ing and greater security. We want 
that kind of America and we want 
that kind of a world. 








Revoke Registration 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has revoked the 
over-the-counter broker-dealer 
registration of Hay, Fales & Co., 


This must be a] upon the management of the Fund | 





New York, for violations of the | 


Securities Exchange Act in con- 
nection with the execution of 
brokerage transactions for cus- 


tomers on orders placed in their | 


behalf by R. C. M. Page. 
Page was not a registered broker- 
dealer but “held discretionary au- 
thority over a number of invest- 
ment accounts and customarily 
used registered houses in effecting 
transactions for the accounts.” 


Because the “major patter” of 


Mr. | 





Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp. 


Common Stock | 
Prospectus on request 
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HERRICK,WADDELL & Co., INC. | 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


How about the ladies? Today the greater portion of our invest- 
ment wealth is held by the feminine brigade. If you do not have 
a sizable proportion of women clients today—you are the exception 
to the rule. 

We have often heard securities salesmen remark that they didn't 
care to handle women’s accounts. Not that they had any predjudices 
against the ladies—the Lord forbid—they just felt as if it was toe 
much trouble and they didn’t want this business. Possibly it does 
mean that women talk about different things than do your men 
customers—maybe they are difficult at times—but there is.plenty 
of business to be had among the fair sex and the results achieved 
by several leading firms who have opened a women’s department 
proves it to be so. sas 
The other day we had a chance to question one of the street's 
most capable women on the subject of how to handle women’s 
accounts with a minimum of headaches and a maximum of. effi- 
ciency. This little lady has the honor of founding a women’s de- 
partment that handles about $60,000,000 of active accounts and her 
opinions on the subject should have some value. 

First point — don’t think you can take hold of the average 
woman’s account and start to do business the same as you would in 
the case of an experienced male investor. You must spend some 
time on education. Build up the fundamentals of investment—tell 
her about what you are trying to help achieve with her investments. 
When a woman sees an over-all picture and understands her goal 
your chances of running into misunderstandings are substantially 
minimized. 

Point number two—women really like to gamble, even more 
so than men. When they take a flyer they often shoot the works. 
The important point here is to impress the fundamental truth upon 
their minds that they are going to be a lot better off in the long 
run through taking smaller profits and not try to take the top eighth 
out of a market swing. Let them know that you are going to play 
the investment game on a more careful and cautious basis. Then 
if something you have sold out of her account moves up after you 
have disposed of it—you can allways remind her that “it’s better 
to be safe than sorry”’. 

Point number three—Do the little things that build confidence. 
A woman who believes in her broker or dealer is even more loyal 
than the average man. That’s the way she has selected her doctor or 
her lawyer. Once you have her confidence your opportunity for 
radiation is far greater with the average woman's account than 
with men. She is proud of her connections both socially, profes- 
sionally and in business—if you are doing a good job you'll find 
out that before long you will have, some telephone calls from. her 
friends. 

Point number four—don’t talk about her affairs to others. It’s 
a good rule at all times but when it comes to the women—keep 
mum! The things the average man wouldn't think important can 
be of great significance to some women. Her hair-dresser, her 
tailor, her parties or her friends may all be your business when 
she tells you about them—but brother, forget that you heard it 
as soon as she leaves your office. 

The rest is just common sense—sell good securities that are 
fitted to meet her requirements—have patience and be a good 
listener and our little lady who told us these things ain’t foolin’, 
she’s proved that “there is gold in them there frills’. 

















of the company’s conduct “is one | NASD during the effective period 


of carlessness and misunderstand- 
ing rather than of evasion,” the 
revocation has been ordered ef- 
fective in fifteen days without 
prejudicing the firm’s right to re- 
apply for registration thirty days 
thereafter. The Commission did 
not suspend the firm’s member- 
ship in the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges or the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc., although it disqualified the 
firm from membership in the 


of the revocation. 

The Commission stated that Mr. 
Page’s activities acted as a fraud 
upon certain customers and it held 
the firm responsible for continu- 
ing to execute his orders for cus- 
tomers’ accounts without disclos- 
ing the facts to the customers. 
Mr. Page was not a member or 
employe of the firm, but had 
office space with it in exchange 
for taking his clients’ accounts to 





it. } 
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The New York Stock Exchange— 
World’s Greatest Auction Market 


(Continued from first page) 


New York Stock Exchange, and 
he jestingly answered, “I suppose 
the New York Stock Exchange 
has some merit.” 

And that’s the way so many 
folks size up anyone who has any- 
thing to do with the New York 
Stock Exchange. . 

In some gatherings you say 
proudly that you are-‘a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
but there have been times when a 
Wall Street stockbroker, a pluto- 
crat of. Wall Street, has not been 
so highly regarded. 


FDR Praise 


In the spring of 1942 when the 
New York Stock Exchange cele- 
brated its 150th birthday, the fol- 
lowing letter was read: 

“Since the original group of 

24 brokers joined together in 
1792, to improve the market in 
securities, the role of the Ex- 
change and its responsibilities 
in the financial aftairs of the 
nation have steadily increased. 
Just as the Exchange was then 
able to render an important 
service to the public and to the 
nation, so today it has the op- 
portunity of performing valued 
services in the present struggle 
for human freedom. The con- 
tinuation of an orderly market 
will be of vital importance dur- 
ing the war and during the pe- 
riod of readjustment that will 
follow. You have an opportunity 
for great service and I am con- 
fident that in this you will not 
fail.” 

Now, this letter was written by 
none other than the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States. 


That an orderly market has 
been maintained during the war 
and will be continued during the 
period of readjustment cannot be 
gainsaid. 


War Bond Campaigns 


Since the war bond campaigns 
began in 1941, about $55,000,000,- 
000 of War Bonds have been listed 
for purchase and sale on the New 
York Stock Exchange; and today 
some 55,000,000 persons have 
bought. United States War Bonds. 

Whenever a new war bond cam- 
paign is launched, you will find 
that those entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of its success and 
those ‘entitled to the greatest 
measure of praise for its success 
are among the leading financiers 
of the country. You seldom see 
their names in print, but you do 
see in the newspapers and you do 
hear over the radio many of Holly- 
wood’s} glamours—and God bless 
them—who sell the E, F, and G 
bonds for a kiss or a dance or 
some monkeybusiness. Now, all 
such sales are needed, and total 
millions, for the individual pur- 
chases are woefully under quota, 
but at the same time, without os- 
tentation, praise or profit, the 
commercial banker, the invest- 
ment. banker, the broker and 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange are selling billions— 
God bless them, too—for without 
them, God save the nation! And 
they are doing it without reward, 
financial or otherwise. 


Historical 

During George Washington's 
first term as President of the 
United States, the first United 
States Congress met at Federal 
Hall, the scene of his inaugura- 
tion. When this Congress voted 
an $80,000,000 bond issue, the 
Revolutionary War debts of all 
the states were consolidated. Not 
long afterward, these bonds, or 
“public stocks,” as they were then 
called, attained fairly wide dis- 
tribution among investing citi- 
zens. The stocks of three banks 





also found favor as investments, 
and soon various merchants were 
accepting orders from friends and 


of these available securities. 

These were the days when 
America’s founders, Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, and 
Franklin laid the foundations for 
America’s place among the na- 
tions of the world. 

To fill the growing demand for 


| plastics, new gadgets, new medi-| of 


\ereasing demand for new capital, 


a free and open market for these | 


and other securities, a market in 


which the buyer and the seller) 


could both enjoy the advantages 
of dealing on an auction basis, 24 


| 


merchants organized themselves | 


into a group by subscribing in 
1792 to the famous “Buttonwood 
Agreement.” This agreement call- 
ed for the adherence by the sign- 
ers to certain simple rules in the 
handling of orders’ entrusted to 
them. Thus, New York had its 
first organized stock market un- 
der a buttonwood tree, on the 
site now occupied by. the building 
known as 68 Wall Street. Here 
was established a market that was 
destined to become the center of 
securities transactions for the na- 
tion, and to influence world fi- 
nances. 

Trading was done under the fa- 
mous buttonwood tree until the 
brokers rented their first indoor 
quarters in the Tontine Coffee 
House at Wall and Water Streets, 
in 1817. Here they adopted a con- 
stitution, and the title “New York 
Stock and Exchange Board” was 
later contracted to “New York 
Stock Exchange.” Several years 
later, when the first Merchants 
Building was built, the Stock Ex- 
change moved to this location. 





| 
| 


/convenience of customers, vari- 
|ous services, such as financial 


Railroads were first added to | 
the trading list when “Mohawk | 
and Hudson” was admitted. This) 
was in 1830, when Morris Canal | 


stock was a market leader. 


Tragedy struck at New York | 


when 650 buildings, among them 
the Merchants Building, the home 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
were destroyed by the great fire 
of 1835. The Exchange moved 
several times in the next few 
years, until eventually the second 
Merchants Building was occupied. 
Here the “call” system of trading 
was introduced. 

Under the “call” system, the 
President of the Exchange would 





call out the names of’ the stocks | 
in alphabetical order, pausing to | 
allow trading in each issue. The) 
year 1882 saw the last of this) 
type of trading in stocks and the | 


substitution of continuous trad- 


ing in all listed stocks at the same | 


time. This was accomplished with- 
out the benefit of a presiding of- 
ficer, but the principles devel- 


oped under the “call” system are | 


still employed. 

The chairs used by the mem- 
bers were the original ‘seats’ on 
the Exchange and that term is 
still used to denote a membership. 
The choice seats near the Presi- 
dent’s rostrum were valued high- 
ly by the members. “Seats” were 
voted saleable in 1868, three years 
after the Stock Exchange moved 
to its present location. A seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange is 
today worth $65,000. They sold 
as low as $20,000 during the de- 
pression. 

Development 


As the nation was constantly 
pushing forward, transportation, 
industry and communication all 
required capital for progress, and 
thrifty Americans supplied it by 
their purchase of new securities. 
You have seen this happen in 
your own day. Money has been 
publicly raised for such inven- 
tions or enterprises as the auto- 
mobile, radio, transportation, elec- 
tric refrigerators, air condition- 
ing, mail order merchandising, 
etc. 
be publicly raised for television, 


| dealing in only a few securities 





After the war, money will | 


relatives for the purchase and sale | P@nsion of the nation’s productive | 
| capacity through 


cines, and many other new inven- 
tions. It has been revealed that 
the Army and Navy are using 100} 
new inventions made by civilians, | 
most of which will no doubt be | 
available for public use in the | 
post-war period, all of which will | 
require new capital investment. 
In its early years, the rapid ex-| 


invention and 
initiative, brought an _ ever-in- 
and it was the auction market of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
that provided the liquidity, the 
market place for the purchase and 
sale of securities, needed to en- 
courage the flow of money to new 
ventures. 

New inventions were also speed- 
ing up the services of the Ex- 
change. One of Edison’s many 
contributions to progressive busi- 
ness was the development of the 
stock ticker which made possible 
the immediate publication of 
transactions. Prior to the ticker’s 
installation in 1867, messengers 
raced through the Wall Street dis- 
trict to announce the latest prices. 

The annunciator board for pag- 
ing members was introduced in 
1881. The trading post started 
its development as a group of 
chairs around which specified 
stocks were traded. The posts 
used in the present building, 
opened in 1903, originally had 
space for approximately 30 stocks. 
Today the posts have been im- 
proved and enlarged, each accom- 
modating between 60 and 70 stock 
issues, and space is available also 
for clerks within their enclosures. 

Buyers and sellers, unknown to 
each other, are brought together 
through the agency of their brok- 
ers on the Exchange floor, and 
both have the advantage of a free 
and open auction market. For the 


news tickers, statistical manuals, 
records of companies’ earnings, 
dividends, etc., etc., are available 
in the offices of member firms. It 
is not necessary to be in a brok- 
er’s office to enter an order; many 
orders are received by telephone. 
In fact, 85% of the business done 
on the floor of the New York 
Stock Exchange comes from out- 
side New York City. 

The volume of business fluctu- 
ates daily, sometimes’ wildly, 
when some buyers think values 
have no upward limit, and also 
when frightened sellers look into 
the bottomless pit of a threatened 
depression. . 

In January, 1945, the daily av- 
erage number of shares traded on 
the Exchange was 1,500,000, while 
in January, 1944, the daily aver- 
age number of shares was 712,000. 

The money value of both stocks 
and bonds traded on the Exchange 
in January, 1945, was $1,461,563,- 





000, and in January, 1944, it was 
$758,767,000. 

From the small beginning un- 
der the famous buttonwood tree, 


by 24 brokers, the business has 
grown to the largest market place 
for securities in the world, with a 
membership of 1,375, and dealing 
in the securities of 1,125 differ- 
ent companies, of which 1,242 are 
stocks and 1,057 are bonds. There 
are 3,000 people on the floor to 
handle an_average day’s volume. 
In a _ 1,800,000-share day, there 
would be approximately 100,000 
transactions, or about 50,000 in- 
vestors active in that day. On the 
floor there are: 504 commission 
brokers; 170 floor brokers; 370 
specialists (broker’s broker); 105 
representatives of Odd Lot house 
dealers; 35 floor traders; 60 mem- 
bers who trade only in bonds in 
a separate trading room. There 
are also approximately 1,240 
brokerage offices spread through 
328 cities in 45 states. 


The World’s Greatest Auction 
Market 


Figures of daily transactions 
are often more than one million 





shares of stocks. and eight to fif- 


‘teen million dollars in bonds, all 


and summaries in 
papers. 
the closing of the 
evening papers are 


which are published with totals! sented 
the daily news-| citizens—a cross section of the 
Within half an hour of| public. 

market, the/| lieved that the Exchange itself 
on the streets; dealt in securities. Perhaps some 


eee 


5,000 normal American 


Of this 5,000, 40% be. 


of New York with records of the| of you think so. Well, it does not. 


day’s transactions. 


The poll also showed that 40°, 


The New York Stock Exchange} were convinced that if they lost 


is the world’s greatest auction 
market. 

Auction markets have existed 
since the dawn of civilization. 

The early sailing vessels land- 
ed cargoes from Europe and the 
Seven Seas at our ports for pub- 
lic auction, and sailed to foreign 
ports throughout the world to re- 
peat the operation abroad, just 
as our bay and river craft today 
bring produce and fruits and fish 
to the city docks for public auc- 
tion. 

To this day, farmers get up 
long before daybreak and take 
their produce to the nearby towns 
and cities wherever population is 
crowded, generally in manufac- 
turing centers, and await the sun- 
rise for the housekeepers to reach 
the marketplace where they make 
their purchases for money. Once 
these purchases were through 
barter, that is, exchange of goods 
for produce and other foods. It 
has always been the custom for 
one person or group of persons to 
buy from and/or sell to another 
person or group of persons. That 
is what makes business. In some 
places it is called commerce. It 
is that thing which makes jobs; 
and only through jobs for every- 
one able and willing to work, 
whether it is 60,000,000 more or 
less, can we avoid inflation and 
depression, and can modern civ- 
ilization be contented and happy 
—perhaps the greatest contributor 
to indefinite prolongation of the 
post-war peace era. 

And so, since 1792, the method 
of buying and selling ownership 
in railroad, steamship, steel, man- 
ufacturing, insurance, bank and 
other business enterprises and 
corporations, evidenced by stock 
and bond certificates, has been 
by auction. “I bid so and so,” 
says the man or his representa- 
tive, his broker, who wants to 
buy. ‘‘I offer at so. and so,” says 
the man or his representative, his 
broker, who wants to sell. When 
there is a meeting of the minds, 
one simply says “Sold” and that’s 
all there is to it, excepting the 
clerical handling of the multi- 
tudinous details, until payment 


for securities and delivery of 
same. And ail of this makes jobs 
in addition to advancing the 


wheels of free competitive enter- 
prise. 


Why the New York Stock 
Exchange 

I have heard uninformed peo- 
ple say there is no need for the 
existence of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

There is just as much reason 
why the New York Stock Ex- 
change should exist as Grand Cen- 


tral Railroad Terminal in New 
York: 
or the Lexington Market in 


Baltimore; 

or the Union Stocks Yards in 
Chicago; 

or the Leaf Tobacco Market in 
Wilson, N. C.: 

or the fruit, vegetable and other 
food markets and commodity mar- 
kets where all kinds of produce 
and merchandise are sold at auc- 
tion markets, both retail and 
ee throughout the coun- 
ry. 

Adam Smith said: “A value of 
a security is adjusted finally not 
by any actual measure but by the 
higgling and bargaining of the 
market.” 


Some Surprising Statements 


No American institution is 
more basically democratic in its 
concept than the New York Stock 
Exchange, nor are the functions 
of any institution so generally 
misunderstood. We had a rather 
startling example of that in 1929. 
when Elmer Roper conducted a 
poll of 5,000 people on behalf cf 
the Stock Exchange This was 
not a picked group—it repre- 


! 











money the Exchange made it 
What do you think? Well, it does 
not. Also, 24% believed that the 
Stock Exchange dealt in wheat 
What do you think? Again, jt 
does not. Another small per- 
centage associated the word 
“stock” with the Chieago stock- 
yards. 

Some believe the certificates for 
securities are handled by the New 
York Stock Exchange. That is 
not true. 

You have heard of the visitor 
to the New York Stock Exchange 
who asked the guide: “Where's 
the menagerie? Where do they 
keep the bulls and bears, and 
lambs, and cais and dogs?” 

Let me repeat, the New York 
Stock Exchange is the world’s 
greatest auction market, a market 
place, nothing more, nothing less. 
It is a market place wherein 
through authorized agents who are 
known as stock brokers, and who 
collect a small commission for 
their services, one may exchange 
money for securities, or securities 
for money, in a free and open 
auction market where the price is 
regulated simply by the law of 
supply and demand. The faith- 
fulness of the broker or agent in 
the execution of his customer’s 
order is guaranteed by the pub- 
licity given the _ transaction 
through the medium of the Stock 
Exchange ticker; and the only in- 
terest that the Exchange has in 
the price is that it shall fairly 
reflect the composite judgment of 
the buyers and sellers at the time. 

There is no business in the 
world that is so carefully safe- 
guarded or regulated as the stock 
exchange business. 

There is no other business in the 
world in which millions and bil- 
lions of dollars of values are 
traded by word of mouth and not 
by written contract, except to 
confirm verbal transactions. 

The rules and regulations of the 
New York Stock Exchange are 
most rigid; and the slightest irreg- 
ularities are constantly checked 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The old law of 
“caveat emptor,” “let the buyer 
buyer beware,” has been changed 
to “let the seller beware.” 


The Stock Exchange is a mar- 
ket place wherein are purchased 
and sold what we may’ well call 
partnerships in America. 


The Number of Holders of 
Securities 


It is thought by some folks that 
the existence of such a market 
place as the New York Stock Ex- 
change is of importance to rela- 
tively few people, but when we 
realize that there are estimated 
some 20,000,000 holders of stocks 
and bonds in this country today, 
and that the securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
alone are currently valued at ap- 
proximately $155,000,000,000, the 
importance of this institution to 
American economic life becomes 
more apparent. 

Here are a few corporations 
with their number of stockholders: 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


OA ia aida Ae ee . ine 651.711 
General Motors _______ ard 423,780 
Pennsylvania Railroad ________.__ 211,116 
United States Steel Corp., com... 165,013 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 147.300 
Packard Motors _ an _ 114,256 
Woolworth __ ~~ 73,538 


Some of the corporations whose 
common stocks are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
which have been paying cash 
dividends continuously for more 
than 50 years are: 


Pennsylvania Railroad since _------ 1848 
Continental Insurance Co. since-_-_- 1854 
Pullman, Incorporated since _-~- 1864 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
ME AE os: Reh Se ee 1831 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. since 1982 
Procter and Gamble since__. 1293 


The Coca Cola Co. since 
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Misconceptions | 


There is considerable misunder- | 
standing on the part of the public | 
of the purpose and functions of | 
security and commodity exchanges | 
maintained in New York and other | 
cities of the country. An effort 
was made by the Better Business | 
Bureau to clear up the more com- | 
mon misunderstandings. 

Contrary to the belief of many-—| 

1.The same care is given to an 

order from a city distant from 

the exchanges as to an order 

in the exchange city itself. 
2.The small buyer gets the same 


consideration as the larger 
buyer. 
3. Government bonds can _ be 


bought and sold on stock ex- 
changes. ' 

4. Securities and commodities are 
purchased for investment as 
well as for speculation. 

5.Security exchanges are con- 
trolled by their members and 
operate under supervision of 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Commodity ex- 
changes are controlled by their 


members, and important ones | 


are supervised by the Com- 
modities Exchange Adminis- 
tration, a division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 
6.The Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which supervises 
securities exchanges, does not 
undertake to pass upon the 
value of securities, nor upon 
the character of the manage- 
ment of an issuing company. 
7.Members of securities ex- 
changes do not control “prac- 
tically all the big business in 
America.” :; 

8. When the public loses in the 
market, exchanges do not profit 
from such losses. 

9. Exchanges do not buy or sell 
for their own account. 

10. Neither exchanges, nor their 
members, fix or determine 
security or commodity prices. 
Stock prices are not set by 
“Wall Street.’ Prices are ar- 
rived at after a free and open 
auction. They are determined 





by the public demand for cer- 


the rules of exchanges and in | 

laws applying to excnanges | 

for any one guilty of these 
foul practices. 

8. Although also used by specu- 
lators, the “futures” market on 
commodity exchanges primar- | 
ily serves an economic purpose 
for farmers, cooperatives. mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and 
others in affording them means 
by which they can reduce or | 
eliminate “speculation” in | 
business and insure themselves 
against speculative losses. 

-Member firms are examined 
regularly by the New York 
Stock Exchange. These exam- 
inations are as rigid and 
thorough as you can imagine— 
all to see that the firms so 
conduct their business and are 
financially sound, that the 
public is as safe in doing busi- 
ness with them as can be hu- 
manly safeguarded. 

The New York Stock Exchange 

is the Nation’s primary market- 

place for securities, and the pub- 
lic has every right to be proud 
of it as an institution with a long 
record of usefulness in providing 
facilities for the financing and 
development of the country. 

Without it, we surely would still 

be living in the “horse and buggy” 

days. With it, we shall advance 
to higher standards of living. 

We shall need the continued 
leadership of the New York Stock 
Exchange if we are to resume 
and maintain our American sys- 
tem of competitive free enter- 
prise in the post-war period. 

I cannot conceive how chaotic 
conditions would become if we 
had no such place as the New 
York Stock Exchange where se- 
curities may be bought and sold 
under strict supervision. Our 
present “black markets” in food- 
stuffs would indeed be picayune 
in comparison. 





Speculation 
Let me say a few words about 
speculation. 
I know that very many people 
associate the New York Stock Ex- 
change with speculation, and, 


tain securities and the supply | especially those who have lost 
for sale of these securities by money speculating, will not have 


the public. 
11. Exchanges do not recommend 
what to buy or sell. 


12.No part of the proceeds of a 
transaction goes to an ex- 
change. The revenue of ex- 
changes for their operating ex- 
penses comes from dues, $750 
for a main office and $700 for 
each branch office annual 
membership; assessments such 
as 1% of net eommissions; and 
revenue from listing fees paid 
by corporations whose secur- 
ities enjoy an exchange mar- 
ket; and from clearing house 
charges, etc. 


13.In all transactions on an ex- 
change, an exchange member 
is not a principal dealing with 
his customer, but an agent 
working for his customer. 


14. Under normal conditions, de- 
livery of purchased securities 
is made between brokers on 
the second full business day 
following the transaction day. 
Such delivery usually is in 
what are known as “street 
certificates.” A delay of sev- 
eral days may be necessary ior 
the broker to have the title on 
such securities transferred into 
the name designated by the 
purchaser. 

15.The commission paid to a 
member of an exchange for 
executing an order is fixed and 
known in advance and is but a 
small fraction of the amount 
of the money involved. 


16. Secret transactions are not per- 


mitted on the exchanges. 
Every transaction must be 
public. 

17.Exchanges do not. tolerate 


manipulation of the market or 
the making of artificial prices. 
On the contrarv severe venal- 





ties have been incorporated in 


anything to do with the New York 
Stock Exchange because, they 
contend, it is a den of speculators, 
gamblers, a den of thieves. 

I have seldom spoken before 
any group of people on a subject 
relating: to stocks and bonds that 
someone has not asked me such 
questions as “How’s the market?” 
or “What’s a good buy”” or “Won't 
you take $1,000 or more from ine 
and invest it for me?” Such per- 
sons really do not mean invest; 
they mean speculate. 

One Sunday morning several 
months ago a young Army officer 
stopped me as I was leaving 
church and asked me for the 
names of some books he should 
read that would tell him how to 
make money in the stock market. 
Well, I just smiled and tried to 
talk to him in a “fatherly” way. 

Sometime later I ran across the 
following paragraph on playing 
the stock market which I wish I 
had had when my young Army 
friend spoke to me. 

“If you are ready to give up 
everything else—to study his- 
tory and background of the 
market and all the principal 
companies whose stocks are on 
the board as carefully as a med- 
ical student studies anatomy—if 
you can do all that, and, in ad- 
dition, you have the cool nerves 
of a great gambler, the sixth 
sense of a kind of clairvoyant, 
and the courage of a lion, you 
have a Chinaman’s chance.” 
Now, there is a clear line of 

demarcation between investing. 
speculating and gambling. But 
please bear in mind that you can 
gamble in the world’s safest se- 
curity, United States Government 
Bonds. as easily as you can in the 
so-called “cats and dogs.” It all 
depends upon the intent, the state 
of mind. Let me illustrate: There’s 
quite a difference between taking 


| With 
| seed on credit, and then depends 





a life accidentally and taking * 


life with premeditation and mal- | 


ice aforethought. You may wd 
pardoned for the first offense. 
manslaughter, but you would) 


hang for the latter, as that would | 
be murder. 

Perhaps the greatest speculator 
on earth is the farmer, the man 
who plows his field, spreads it 
fertilizer, buys and plants 


upon nature’s sunshine and rain 
and his own hard labor to pro- 
duce good crops. How often he 
loses! And sometimes, as I read 
in a New Jersey newspaper the 
other day, the farmer buys! 
“Worthless Fertilizer Sold Door | 
to Door.”” Reminds one of worth- 
less securities often sold door to 
door. 

You business men, whatever 
may be your business, increase 
your inventory, borrow money on 
it from your bank, and send out 
your salesmen or your catalogues 
tg your customers, hoping to sell 
your goods at a profit. Isn’t that 
speculation? I'll say it is. 

The late President Hadley of 
Yale University said “Commercial 
speculation is sometimes anal- 
agous to insurance and sometimes 
to gambling. In the former case, 
it is said to be legitimate; in the 
latter, it is said to be _ illegit- 
imate.” 

Or, as a leading bank president 
in Baltimore once said, “If you 
lose in the stock market, you are 
a gambler; if you win, you be- 
come a capitalist.” 

Some speculators become mad 
with profit, become wild specu- 
lators and deteriorate into gam- 
blers. 

Without speculation, without 
the willingness and incentive to 
take risks, there would be no 
progress. 

Unfair Practices 


Something may be expected 
about pools, tips, manipulations, 
market rigging and other illegal 
and unfair practices designed to 





deceive the gullible public. It 
cannot be denied that operations 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
have often been conceived and 
delivered in dishonesty and the 
public has become as a_ shorn 
lamb. As much can be said of 
other businesses and the profes- 
sions. This will always be so to 
some extent as long as man is 
vile. It may be said, however, 
that so many correctives have 
been devised that the public is 
less subject than ever to malprac- 
tices in securities bought and sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Some of the alert big policemen 
are: 

The New York Stock Exchange 

itself 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

The National Association 
Securities Dealers 

The Better Business Bureau 

The inherent common honesty 
of the individual members ot 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, which, in the final 
analysis, is the greatest guard 
against dishonesty. 

I think I can say without fear 
of contradiction that today a per- 
son is as safe, so far as business 
honesty and integrity and fair 
dealing is concerned, in dealing 
with members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, as in dealing 
with any other businessmen. 

Mr. Emil Schram, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
recently said he was gratified to 


note that there was not a single 
intimation of stock manipulation 
on the floor of the Exchange, and 
that no one, including the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, 
is more bent upon keeping manip- 
ulators out of the stock market 
than is the Exchange. ‘‘We simply 
don’t want people trading here 
who look upon the ‘Big Board’ as 
they would the pari-mutuel board 


of 





at a race track,” Mr. Schram em- 
phatically declared. 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to 


the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to Tue FInancraL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, O.— Edwin W.| 
Cummer has become associated 
with The First Cleveland Corp., 
National City Bank Building. Mr. 
Cummer was previously with Otis 
& Co. 





(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, O.—Lorette C. 
Dore is connected with Stranahan, 
Harris & Co., Inc., Hippodrome 
Building. Miss Dore in the past 
was with Ledogar-Horner Co. 





(Special to Tae FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, O.—Robert Ham- 
ilton is affiliated with The Sam- 
uel & Engler Co., 16 East Broad 
Street. 





(Special to THe FINaNcraL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Mark A. 
Knox is with Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc., 1012 Baltimore Avenue. 
Mr. Knox was previously in mil- 
itary service. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LONG BRANCH, CAL.—Harry 
Stowell has become associated 
with Crowell, Weedon & Co., 
Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank Building. Mr. Stowell was 
previously with H. R. Baker & 
Co. and Franklin Wulff & Co. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Albert 
O. Nelson is with G. Brashears & 





Co., 510 South Spring Street. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHronicie) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Harold 
F. Brown has joined the staff of 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
Bank of America Building. Mr. 
Brown was formerly with First 
California Co., H. R. Baker & Co, 
and Bankamerica Company. 





(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) - 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. — Mrs. 
Florence A. Bertram is with Dean 


Witter & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street. 





(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRoNtctie) 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Fred Erbin 
Young is affiliated with Thomson 
& McKinnon, 18 Wall Street. 





(Specia) to Tus Financia CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Her- 
bert A. Krueger has been added 
to the staff of Hannaford & Tal- 
bot, 519 California Street. He was 
previously with H. R. Baker & Co. 





(Special to Tue FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. —A. 
W. Carne is with E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, Inc., Russ Building. 





(Special to THe Financtat CHRONICLE) 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.— 
Thomes A, Lysett is with Thom- 
son & McKinnon, 319 Clematis 
Street. Mr. Lysett in the past was 
with Oscar Burnett & Co. in 
Greensboro, N. C., and with El- 
der & Co. 








| When Will Japan Surrender? 


(Continued from page 2607) 


many declared war upon us and | 
still have an agent in Shanghai. 
I, further, have always been in- | 
terested in American missions in | 
both Japan and China. 
ever, am basing my present fore- 


s a ta 


certain that their collapse will be 
only a question of months. 
What Does This Mean? 


All the above means that the 
global war will be over before 


cast upon something else which! most people expect it. It will be 


may seem very unimportant to) 
many readers. I refer to the fact, 
that my personal house-servant is 
Japanese, born near Tokyo. He 
has lived with us day and night 
for 20 years and was preceded by 
a cousin who was with us for 
seven years. Hence, I know the 
Japanese temperament. 


It is true that certain Japanese 
who descended from a famous old 
Prince have the “hari kiri” reli- 
gion. These few will commit sui- 
cide rather than surrender. They 
now serve as human bombs. They, 
however, make up but a small 
portion of the Japanese people 
who, as a whole, are human like 
ourselves, actuated by the same 
motives. A Japanese soldier will 
live on very little food. This he 
can carry on his back. They are 
tough physical specimens. Hence, 
it costs the Japanese only 20% to 
support their army of what it 
costs us to support an American 
Army. But what of this? Japan 
has less than 20% of our re- 
sources. 

Japanese soldiers will fearlessly 
obey orders and follow a blue- 
print; but when something which 
they have not planned for hap- 
pens, they are lost. As a nation 
they are wonderful copyists, but} 
they lack originality. They had | 
every movement of this 





war | 
planned and charted before Pearl 
Harbor. Everything went accord~ 
ing to plan in connection with) 
Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, the | 
Dutch East Indies and the Philip-| 
pines. Then something happened | 
to their blueprint! 

During the past year their plans | 
have been of no use and they | 
have suffered accordingly. In my | 
own household, I can give a won- 
derful banquet for 20 people if 1 
give my Jap a week to prepare it, | 
but if I bring home one person | 
to dinner for whom he has not| 
planned, he is completely upset. 
They prosper on success; but can- | 
not stand failure. Hence, I feel | 





over before all of the boys in 
Europe have a chance to get to 
the Pacific. Except in special de- 
partments, the casualties will be 
light. Most of the boys may be 
home before Christmas. 


The above means that recone 
version will steadily continue 
throughout the year and some 
time during next year we will be 
going full-blast on consumer pro- 
duction. A few excellent years of 
business with higher stock prices 
should follow. Furthermore, if 
we play fair with Russia, Joseph 
Stalin should be one of our best 
friends so long as he lives. Upon 
his death, it is very possible that 
Russia will be split up or suffer 
civil revolution. Then she surely 
need not be a menace to the Brit- 
ish Empire, to China or to our- 
selves, 


Hariford Bond Club 
Elects New Officers 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The fol- 
lowing officers and governors 
have been elected by The Bond 
Club of Hartford for the coming 
year beginning July 1: 

President, John H. Beardsley, 
Conning & Company and Ballard; 
Vice-President, Charles Gould, 
First Boston Corp.; Secretary, 
Willard A. Snow, Jr., Lee Higgin- 
son Corp.; Treasurer, Edward F. 
Dustin, Day, Stoddard & Wil- 
liamson, Inc.; Governors, (three- 
year terms), George Austin, G. L. 





| Austin & Co., and Marshall Wil- 


liams, Day, Stoddard & Williams; 
(one-year terms), Arthur Smith, 
R. L. Day & Co., and Oliver 
Church, Tifft Brothers; non-resi- 
dent, Victor Basche, Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 

In addition to the above gover- 
nors, H. H. Whaples, Whaples, 
Viering Co., is also on the board, 
having previously been elected for 
a term which has not expired. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte Says— 


(Continued from page 2610) 
Right now however there are 
conflicting influences. 

3 oo ms 

For one thing the question 
of tightening up the capital 
gain taxes keeps popping up. 
At present the profit made 
from a sale of a stock held for 
six months is subject to a 
maximum income tax of 25%. 
If you take your profit in less 
than six months it comes un- 
der regular income. But un- 
der the proposed regulation 
you may have to hold your 
stocks for a year or more be- 
fore you can figure on using 
the capital gains tax rates. 
That such a system would 
hurt the businessman who 
seeks capital investment and 
has to come to the market to 
get it is blithely ignored. 

It is logical to assume that 
saner minds will realize the 
ridiculousness of some of the 
legislation proposed, if logic 
were an attribute possessed 
by our legislators. That, how- 


ever remains to be seen. 
x * # 


Meanwhile hold on to your 
stocks. At least they look 
okay. To keep the record 
straight advice is as follows: 
Jones & Laughlin bought at 
29 has a stop at 30. U.S. Steel 
bought at 56 has a stop at 65 
and U. S. Rubber bought at 
56 has a stop at oT. 


No new stocks to be bought 
—yet. 
* oe * 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Compulsory Peacetime 
Military Training 


(Continued from first page) 


extended to the end of the war and such emergency period 
as may follow immediately upon the conclusion of hostilities 
—and nothing more be done in the matter either now or 
at any later date save as a result of altered conditions which 
clearly require action. 


Common Misunderstandings 


Those who argue the desirability of compulsory service 
for the sake of the benefit youth is likely to derive from 
it seem to us to be suffering from a misunderstanding of 
facts, and to be possessed of a much greater faith in the 
efficacy of a year of camp life than we can summon. 
President Roosevelt once spoke of the proportion of men 
rejected under the present law for medical reasons as “‘ap- 
palling.” Some such term has been used repeatedly for sev- 
eral years to describe the health conditions found among the 
youth of the country. Now, what are the facts? Admit- 
tedly, the number of youths found to have ‘neuro-psychi- 
atric tendencies” was greater than any one, including the 
medical profession, had expected. Otherwise there was 
nothing particularly outstanding or unexpected in the results 
of the examinations as given. Of course, against any stand- 
ard of perfection numerous physical ills were likewise found 
to exist, but this was known to be true, was true in World 
War I, and doubtless has been true since the world began, 
not only in this country but everywhere on the globe. 


It is rather the nervous disorders, or the tendency to 
them, found so prevalent which has caught the public eye. 
As to these let it be observed that never before have the 
great rank and file of the youth of this country been sub- 
jected to such searching examination. In 1917 no such 
techniques had been developed. There is, therefore, no 
standard except perfection by which to measure these re- 
sults. There is no reason whatever for supposing that 
equally startling results would not have been found in 
1917, or that the situation found in this country did not 
exist in equal degree in such foreign countries as Germany, 
France, or Russia, where universal military service has 
been the rule since time out of mind. Assuming reason- 
able effectiveness of the examinations as given, we appear 
to have developed a technique by which we can often detect 
in advance the individual who will “crack” first when 
fearful pressure is brought to bear upon his nervous sys- 
tem. It may be that we should be giving thanks for this 
scientific advance rather than deploring its findings. To 
be sure, no one has ever supposed that all men are equally 
resistant to such pressures. Individual differences are 
perfectly normal. In many instances the disabilities caus- 
ing rejection by army medical tests are significant only in 
relation to the peculiar strains of war. 


Just Human Beings, Perhaps! 


It may be that some of the “abnormalities” found are 
in fact deviations from ill-conceived norms. Those whose 
adult memories extend back to World War I may not have 
forgotten what a sensation was caused at that time by the 
results of “intelligence tests” given for the first time to 
a full cross-section of the male population within certain 
age groups. Many will recall the headlines which from 
day to day informed us that a very large percentage of 
the rank and file of the youth of the country had been 
found to be moronic! Of course, the matriculate knew, as 
the public was later to learn, that the yardstick (constructed 
on previous rather limited knowledge of homo sapiens) 
was at fault. It would not be surprising if we are now 
learning not so much how American youth deviates from 
“normal” as what the true “‘normal”’’ is. 

At any rate, it is difficult to see how the record, what- 
ever it is, can be used to support proposals such as are now 
being made for universal training, military or otherwise. 
The conditions complained of are either congenital and 
beyond remedy at birth or else an outgrowth of experiences 
of early years. Life in a military camp is not likely to be 
of great benefit. If what is desired is an opportunity to 


seek out individuals so afflicted—if affliction it is—for the | - 


purpose of giving them treatment, that objective surely can 
be reached very much more effectively and less expensively 
than by universal compulsory military training. 


Would It “Do Them Good”? 


The vague, if popular, idea that “a year of military 
training would do the youth of the country good” is found 
upon examination to be equally without solid foundation. 
Doubtless a certain percentage of the youth of the country 
would benefit from such training or service, but there are 


a great many who would not, and who, for that matter, 


would suffer from it. Experience has shown all too often 





. > ° Pree 
that this sort of regimentation and discipline imposed from 
without not infrequently unfits rather than fits youth {,. 
civilian life. It appears to be assumed rather than demo, 
strated that improved morale, patriotism or unity wo,)); 
flow from compulsory service. It could as reasonably }, 
assumed, we suspect, that out of it would flow the kj,, 
of aggressive super-nationalism that has so often upset tha 
peace of the world. 

The plea for compulsory military training on thosa 
grounds appears to us to be a confession that the fami; 
our religious, educational and other cultural institutio;, 
have failed, and once again to demonstrate too great 4 
willingness to pass our common problems over to a Federa| 
Government with a rather naive supposition that it can q) 
for us what we have failed to do for ourselves. Such 


attitudes nourish Statism. 


Military Necessity? 

We likewise find numerous weaknesses in the aroy. 
ments which are being put forth in support of the theory 
of military necessity. We suspect that many people, unde; 
the spell of the horrors which have filled the news columns 
during the past year or two, have not paused long enough 
to apply plain common sense to the question in hand. Wa. 
are told that we were caught by surprise when Germany and 
Japan went on the rampage this time, and warned how much 
more damage might be done next time when many varieties 
of new weapons will have been perfected and when ithe 
science of aviation probably will be much further advanced. 


Well, can any one doubt that Germany, when she 
started out under Hitler to defy the rest of the world, could 
have been brought quickly enough to heel by France and 
Great Britain had they acted promptly and vigorously with 
what arms and armies they then had? It was something 
other than lack of armament or trained men which per- 
mitted Hitler to get his start. Trained men and standing 
armies, no matter how large and powerful, cannot take the 
place of the kind of statesmanship which could very easily 
have nipped all this business in the bud. Now. we have 
defeated and disarmed Germany and are resolved to disarm 
Japan when that country has been thoroughly defeated. 
Italy has long been rendered harmless. It can scarcely iake 
a huge army to keep these countries disarmed. That will 
henceforth be done or not depending upon considerations 
which have little to do with the size of armies in the other 
countries of the world. 


Protection Against Whom? 


Where else in the world is there a power or group of 
powers which within any reasonable stretch of the imagi- 
nation could become a sudden and serious threat to us: 
Obviously, only among our present allies, and among them 
only Russia appears to be within even reasonable possibility 
of becoming such an antagonist. France may well pres- 
ently regain her position as a great power, but she is hardly 
likely to develop in a way or in a degree to constitute any 
danger to us. It is not likely that Great Britain will main- 
tain any system of compulsory military service after the 
war, and if she did, it is not easy to conceive of her as 4 
likely or very effective antagonist of the United States— 
certainly not one which would develop into a threat over 
night in such a way that we should not have ample time 
to prepare for any reasonable contingency. 


This leaves Russia. The Soviet State under Stalin has 
in recent years shown a noteworthy tendency to become 
“imperialistic,” it must be admitted. But it is hardly prob: 
able that Russia and the United States—assuming that we 
even halfway mind our own business—should collide in 
any such way as to cause armed conflict between the two 
countries, and until Russian sea might is infinitely greate” 
than it is now, it would be about as difficult to understand 
how she could constitute a serious threat to us. What is 
more, Russia would have so much to do before she had 
reached the point of threatening us seriously that we should 
have more than ample time to prepare for whatever comes: 
And, finally, whether or not we have compulsory training 
and a large, trained military reserve would make no di!- 
ference in the course of relations between Russia and the 
United States. 


This would seem to leave no reason whatever for th? 
elaborate, expensive and un-American system of peaceti!® 
compulsory military training and service that is being Pp! 
posed. With all countries which might otherwise under: 
take another sneak attack upon us thoroughly impote" 
and kept so easily without an elaborate militarism in t)’s 
country, and with no other country either with a mot've 
or ability to perpetrate such a dastardly deed, there would 
be no place from which these Orson Wells instruments 0! 
death of which we are being daily warned could be launched. 

But upon closer analysis, these accounts of flying dea" 
from heaven knows where without warning, even if the! 
are taken seriously, do not themselves afford a valid ars 
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ent from each member. Expres- | 

ns now available are as follows: 

yt! 

REP. LEONARD W. HALL 
New York 

The Boren Bill to exempt mu- 





~:eipals from SEC control is abso- | 
tely essential legislation if we | 
. injury to| P ' 
municipalities, | prosecutions for fraud, but I be- 
lieve that fraud is well taken care 

/of now under existing statutory 
| law. I am confident that in a rea- 
| sonable 


to prevent grave 


bond purchas- 
ers, and also 
dealers in 
these securi- 
ties. There is 
no question 
but that in- 
jury would be 
done to the 
investing peo- 
ple and to the 
various States 
and munici- 
palities in the 
marketing of 
new and ex- 
isting issues if 
SEC rule is not 
eliminated. 
The evidence 
before the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee points to the serious 
lessening of competition § that 
would be effected if SEC controls 
are not eliminated. There is little 
doubt that the small primary and 
secondary dealers would eventu- 
ally be put out of business. The 
attempt by the SEC to exert con- 
trol is also, in and of itself, illogi- 
cal and inconsistent, singling out, 
as it does the dealer class. 

Unless municipal bonds are ex- 
empt from SEC controls, we will 
get a lowering market for munici- 
pal bonds which will be felt 
throughout the entire country. In 
addition, we will be bound to get 
i Sharply increased spread in the 
final sale price in the secondary 
market which, in turn, would have 
a directly unfortunate effect on 
primary sales by municipalities. 

The quicker we pass the Boren 
Bill and remove the threat now 
being wielded by the SEC over 
municipal bond market, as 
vell as the States and municipali- 
ies themselves, the better for the 





Leonard W. Hall 


te 





untry as a whole. 


REP. J. PERCY PRIEST 
Tennessee 
\ll along I have been in favor 
/ exempting municipal securities | 
accordance with the purpose of | 
Boren Bill. However, the | 


guage of the bill left the door the disposing of municipal bonds. | 





ment for compulsory military 


wide open for a great many other | 
exemptions. That I would not| 
favor. But I hope that the Com- | 
mittee will soon vote to provide | 
the certainty of exemption of mu- 
nicipals from the regulatory pro- 
visions. 

Neither I nor anybody 
would insist on doing away with 


time the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee will 
report and the House will ap- 
prove this Boren Bill. 





REP. VITO MARCANTONIO 
New York 

I am opposed 
to the Boren 
Bill. I opposed 
it in commit- 
tee. I am op- 
posed to it, 
even with the 
amendment 
offered. It is 
going to open 
up the door to 
fraud, because 
it would de- 
prive the SEC 
of the defin- 
itive power in 
the field of 
fraud in con- 
nection with 
municipal se- 
curities. The 
bill introduced 
by Congressman Boren on May 4, 
HR. 3129, does not cure the ob- 
jections. 





Vito Marcantonio 


REP. EDWARD A. KELLY 
Illinois 

I do not want to impair the sell- 
ing of bonds of States and munici- 
palities, and representatives of 
municipalities testified before the 
Committee that under the SEC 
setup such selling is impaired. I 
was one of the members of Con- 
gress who sat on the Committee 
which originally created the SEC 


for the purpose of preventing 
fraud, and I have not changed 
from that position. However, 


; when the Committee meets again 


on this matter, there are some 
‘items that should be clarified. 
There has never been to my 


knowledge any instance of fraud 


| the SEC with 


| of 


| cepting there- 
else | 








in my section of the country in 


service of the sort proposed. 


Without support from large ground and sea forces weird 
instruments of destruction of the sort now being described 
would be of little value as an offensive instrument. And, 
what is as much to the point, large armies, unless deployed 
abroad where such devices originate, would be no protec- 
‘lon against attacks by them. 


The Best Protection 

What we must be careful to keep abreast of in the 
future is the progress of science and invention as they bear 
or may bear upon military prowess. This would include 
not only instruments of war as such, but such ordinary 
industrial developments as could be employed as a dis- 
guised armament program or quickly converted into war 
industries. This is a much more hum-drum, prosaic job 
than training large groups of youths in military camps 
each year, but it is one which would afford us much more 
protection. With reasonably-sized military forces (such as 
in the past have been and again can be maintained 
on a completely voluntary system), armed with the best 


REP. JOSEPH P. OHARA 
Minnesota 
I feel that Congress should de- 


clare a policy which emphatically | 


prohibits the 
interference of 


the lawful sale 
by State and 
municipal 
governments 
their bond 
issues but ex- 


from the ele- 
ment of fraud, 
so that the in- 
vestor is pro- 


tected. More- 
over, I feel 
that further 


control should 
be exercised 
by Congress 
over the SEC, : 
so as to elim- Joseph P. O’Hara 
inate thoughtless harassment and 
to encourage lawful protection of 
the industry. 


REP. LUTHER PATRICK 
Alabama 
I think the legislation should be 


passed in some fashion. It is my 
belief that the bill will Soon be 


























Luther Patrick 


reported out, when we are through 
with amendments. In other words, 
the Committee will recommend to 
the House passage of an amended 
bill. 


REP. CARL HINSHAW 


California 
The Boren Bill as originally in- 
troduced would have exempted 


not only municipal securities but 
also all other securities. When the 
bill is amended so as to apply only 
to municipal securities, I am in 
favor of it. 


REP. EVAN HOWELL 
Illinois 
I favor the Boren Bill as intro- 
duced. The power to define fraud 
is a Congressional power and it 
should remain with Congress. The 
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79th CONGRESS 
Ist Session 
H. R. 3129 j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ’ 


May 4, 1945 
Mr. Boren introduced the following bill: which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


A BILL 
To amend the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to limit the 
power of the Securities and Exchange Commission to regulate 
transactions in exempted securities. 


ne Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsection: : 

“(d) No provision of this title shall be held to confer upon the 
Commission the power to prescribe rules or regulations imposing any 
restrictions or requirements with respect to the purchase, sale, hy- 
pothecation, or negotiation of, or otherwise regulating transactions 
in, exempted securities; except that this subsection shall not apply 
with respect to section 8 (c) of this title.” 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 15 (c) (1) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“The Commission shall, for purposes of the application of this sub- 
section in the case of securities other than exempted securities, by 
rules and regulations define such devices or contrivances as are 
manipulative, deceptive, or otherwise fraudulent.” 


REP. OREN HARRIS 
Arkansas 
According to the hearings on 


in municipal bonds. There has} 
been very little fraud in this 
country with respect to the sale of 
such securities if the examples 
brought to the attention of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce | 
Committee by the SEC are any | 


the SEC circulated its proposed 
rule, there seemed to be no con- 


mm troversy - 
criterion. tween it bow 
I am for the least possible Gov- the secutities 
‘ 4 : 4 “ene rj si- “ 
— interference with busi dealers hand- 
» * 


ling municipal] 





- Soe bonds. 
REP. BENJAMIN J. RABIN When the 
New York SEC proposed 
I heard all of the testimony and | this rule, it 


was very ob- 
vious that it 
would impose 
such a hard- 
ship that the 
industry 
would have 
had great dif- 
ficulty in 


I am not convinced as to the ne- 
essity or wisdom of passing the 
Boren Bill, 


as amended to 
limit it to mu- 
nicipal bonds. 
My mind is 
not closed on 
it. The discus- 
sion in the ex- 


even 








ecutive session | meeting the 
was very in-| rule’s require- 
teresting.| ments. Oren Harris 
There will be At the last 


meeting of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce when the Boren Bill was 
considered, it was stated that dis- 
cussions were under way between 
the SEC and the industry having 
as their purpose the finding of a 


more discus- 
sion and, until 
it isconcluded, 
I am not going | 
to make up| 
my mind. 

So far, how- 





ever. I have | formula that would be satisfactory 
not been con-| to both sides and in the best in- 
vinced that| terests of mwnitipalities in the is- 


suance of their securities. Until 
the results of those conversations 
are known, I would not like to 
comment on the pending bill. 


the bill should | 
be passed. || 
i would be absolutely opposed to 
lany bill taking away from the 
SEC power as to any securities 
other than municipals. 

It is alleged that to force a se- 
curity dealer to disclose cost and 
other information is like forcing 


Benjamin T. Rabin 





REP. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
Texas 


the Boren Bill, up until the time,~. 


Evan Howell 





SEC’s  pro- 
posed rule, 
since with- 
drawn, would 
have dealers 
in municipal 
securities to 
disclose to 
customers the 
cost price of 
any such se- 
curities the 
dealers offer 
forsale. That 
principle 
would single 
out one indus- 
try while leav- 
ing sellers of 
other securi- 
ties and sell- 
ers of mer- 


chandise free to continue business 


in the normal manner. 


I think in 


a merchant to tell his customers 
what he paid for the goods he is 
selling. That is a poor analogy 
Even in the merchandise field we 
have labelling laws to protect the 
buyer. 


REP. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
Ohio 

I think the 
Boren Bill 
should be 
passed, so as 
to take away 
from the SEC 
any control 
whatsoever 
over the issu- 
ance or resale 
of municipal 
and other gov- 
ernmental se- 
curities, ex- 


of equipment and with 


the country scientifically and in- 


should 


dustrially prepared to support its armed forces, we 
be as safe as a country can be in this world. 

The fact is, we suspect, that we should be much safer, 
and the world much safer, if we followed such a course, 
than if we aroused the suspicion and fear of the rest of the 
world with our militaristic endeavors through grandiose 





compulsory training programs in peacetimes. 


that respect dealers in municipal 
bonds should not be discriminated 
against. Without the Boren Bill, 
or something like it, the flotation 
of municipal securities would be 
unnecessarily interefered with. 

I am confident, moreover, that 


the existing statutes on fraud are 
quite adequate to protect investors 


cept where 
fraud or 























Lindley Beckworth 


The bill being in a state of flux, 
I have no comment at this time. 


REP. WILSON D. GILLETTE 
Pennsylvania 


fraudulent in- 
tent is shown. 
Thies bill, it 
should be not- 
ed, would not 
set aside the 
section of the Securities Act re- 
lating to fraud. 


Since the matter is at present 
in a state of flux, and there is ne 
way of knowing what form the 
bill will take, I cannot give any 
intelligent comment on it just 
now. 





Clarence J. Brown 
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San Francisco Conference 


Completing Its Agenda 


(Continued from first page) 


at home, the smaller powers are 
fighting on. . . . Canada is trying 
to bargain for the calling of an 
amending conference on a major- 
ity vote of the Assembly in five to 
ten years after ratification, with 
an automatic call after ten years. 
_. . Realizing the practical diffi- 
culty of removing the Veto now. 
she wants to leave this unspeci- 
fied until the time of such a con- 


ference. ...- 
% * 


Australia under the leadership 
of the aggressive Dr. Evatt, wants 
the privilege of calling an amend- 
ing conference at any time, par- 
ticularly in view of the oft-re- 
peated statement about the imper- 
fections in a Charter written in a 
legalistic vacuum... . The neces- 
sity for the trial-and-error of ac- 
tual practice, and the preponder- 
ance of amendments to the Amer- 
ican Constitution in. the early 
years, makes the indignation of 
the non-Big Powers understand- 
able. ... One of the Chilean dele- 
gates complains that his status 1s 
that of being compelled to give a 
power of attorney to a friend for 
1@.... 
' Jn any event this anti-amend- 
ment policy will cause twin-delay, 
first in the proceedings here, and 
later at the time Charter ratifica- 
tion is being sought from the re- 
spective home legislatures. ... 


oe ok * 
Along with the disagreement 
about future changes in the 


League through changes in its 
regulations, there is disagreement 
about changes in the composition 
of its members. . . . Here the Big 
Powers are also inclined toward 
freezing permanence of the or- 
ganization. . . . But, particularly 
as it obviously will be difficult to 
keep ogy nation from withdraw- 
ing, L the sponsoring countries 
are now willing to permit future 
resignations. .. . Even the USSR 
has now shifted, and the regula- 
tion is now Only a matter of lan- 
guage. .. . The objections to set- 
ting down the specifications in the 
Charter are: (1) It will mean an 
additional change from the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, and (2) it 
may give a false impression of 
impermanence to the League... . 


Chiefly for purposes of home 
consumption many of,the smaller 
countries, including the South 
Americans, want the right of 
withdrawal specified, particularly 
if their suggested amendments are 
to be vetoed. ... 

oR ue 

Despite the tremendous fanfare 
accompanying the epochal an- 
nouncement of the “great Soviet 
concession” on the Veto, includ- 
ing the Klieg lights and news- 
reels at the august steering com- 
mittee meeting called for the 
event, it did not take long for the 
non-Big Powers to realize that, in 
the words of Autralia’s Dr. Evatt, 
they had been handed a “plugged 
nickel.” ... Rendered helpless by 
the chain of events which led to 
the appearance, but not the fact, 
of a gracious Soviet compromise, 
the small nations are furious at 
their present inability to “upset 
the apple-cart,” though they know 
that all the logic and justice are 
on their side. . . . For what the 
Russians have “conceded,” namely 
the right to permit some measure 
of discussion of a dispute, is a 
right which no one even ques- 
tioned until the point was raised 
by the Russians themselves a fort- 
night age. ... Previously, Under- 
Secretary Grew in Washington, 
and Mr. Eden and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan here, had stated that 
there was to be no veto applicable 
to peaceful settlements; including 
not only discussion but up to the 
chain of measures to investigation 
and recommendation. ... So in 
comparison with all the interpre- 
tations of the original Roosevelt- 
Yalta formula, the veto right has 








been tightened rather than loos- 
ened, and the 45 smaller powers 
pushed into greater impotence.... 
% oR Ba 

Australia, Cuba, New Zealand, 
Colombia, Brazil and Chile are 
particularly angry, with Canada 
sophisticatedly annoyed... . They 
vehemently claim that the Big 
Power interpretation is wholly in- 
consistent, being very narrow in 
some respects and correspondingly 
wide in others; and that the 
“Council can only discuss whether 
a dispute can be discussed, and 
can only investigate whether it 
should be investigated.” ... The 
obscurity existing as to the extent 
of the tiny non-veto area even at 
the present time, is attested by 
the discussion at today’s heated 
committee meeting when Mr. 
Fraser of New Zealand developed 
the fact that it is not known 
whether even discussion can or 
cannot be stopped by a capricious 
veto. :. . The big powers’ formal 
reply to the now famous question- 
naire of the small powers defin- 
itely states that the decision as 
to whether a point involves dis- 
cussion or not is itself subject to 


‘the veto. ... 


So the net result of the veto 
battle seems to be the driving 
home of the realization ef ever- 
greater disparity between the 
powers of the Big Five and the 
Little Forty-Five; and of the fact 
that the new League will be a 
grand military alliance’ rather 
than an idealistic international 
organization. ... 

fF bs * 

Its labors completed with 
promptness and efficiency, the 
Committee on Economic and So- 
cial Cooperation reported its re- 
sults in public session on Monday. 

. Charged with formulating 
the new League’s Economic and 
Social Council, the Committee had 
met 21 times in full session, and 
the drafting subcommittee had 
sat 19 times.... 


A detailed analysis of the new 
provisions appeared in this column 
last week. .. . Generally, it may 
be concluded that the Council’s 
new charter contains nothing that 
was not implicit in the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals, nor any con- 
flict with Oaks, nor anything that 
the General Assembly could not 
have ordered under Dumbarton 
Oaks... . Affirmatively, it repre- 
sents the assurance of the Oaks 
provisions being spelled out, and 
actually does most of the spell- 
ing out at this time... . The great 
effect has been on the public, with 
the air of very helpful publicity. 
.. . In lieu of its former skepti- 
cal reaction in setting the Council 
down as a pious hope or talkbody, 
the public is now boosting it to 
the other extreme of crediting it 
with making the military powers 
of the Security Council unneces- 
a 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar of 
India, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence Committe, has pointed out 
that relatively the provisions of 
the old League relating to eco- 
nomic and social problems were 
very inadequate because the em- 
phasis there was on the military 
and political phases. ... 

In comparison with Dumbarton 
Oaks, the purposes are specified 
more clearly, particularly in re- 
spect to labor, full employment, 
and higher standards of living... . 
Education and culture ‘have been 
inserted as high objectives, for the 
promotion of peace, the theory be- 
ing that wars are induced by 
wrong education. . There is 
great emphasis on human rights, 
the words “observance for” them 
being included to make it per- 
sonal and individual. ... One of 
the first Commissions to be cre- 
ated will be that on human 
rights. ... 

e co 


The finally determined working 


*« 








arrangements between the Eco- | advocated by Brazil and Mex- 
nomic and Social Council and the| ico. . . . 


General Assembly are worth not- 
ing. . . Limiting the members 
on the Council to 18 makes it 
much more efficient than if more 
of the other 32 nations were in- 
cluded. . . . But as all 50 nations 
cannot be bound by 18 on impor- 
tant matters, such important de- 
cisions must be passed by the 
Assembly, with the 18 Council 
members preserving a good work- 
ing body. ... 
BS 
Particularly enthused over the 
Economic Council’s prospects is 
Dean Gildersleeve, the United 
States delegate on the Conference 
committee 
charged with 
its formula- 
tion. ...Inan 
interview with 
this corre- 
spondent to- 
day, she said: 
“The great re- 
ception given 
to our work 
yesterday by 
the publie and 
the press are 
especially sa- 
tisfying to me 
because before 
the Confer - 
ence’s opening 
practically 
none of my 
colleagues, ex- 
cepting Governor Stassen, took 
seriously our prospects in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, and even 


* 





Dean Gildersleeve 


I was inclined to worry because, 


of the obvious impossibility of 
applying international compulsion 
to back up our aims. .. . But it 
is now evident that the peoples 
and legislatures of the world are 
realizing that the nationalistic 
economic policies of the 1930’s 
must be abandoned, and the ele- 
ment of sovereignty and absence 
of teeth present no insuperable 
obstacle. . . . In this connection 
the Anglo-Caribbean Commission 
shows what can be done... . Hav- 
ing no mandatory powers either, 
it functions most successfully as 
an advisory body of experts 
through the process of consulta- 
tion. . .. Just as the Commission 
so successfully relies on prestige, 
and on consultation on the same 
level with organs of Government, 
Labor and Business, our Council 
over the years will achieve 
much ... 

Regarding the Economic Coun- 
cil’s relative importance, Dean 
Gildersleeve continued: “With the 
exception of the territorial trus- 
teeship arrangements, the work of 
the Economic Council represents 
the only portion of the Charter 
that is affairmative and construc- 
tive rather than reventive . 
The rest of the new league’s char- 
ter is negative in representing le- 
gal mechanics for dealing with 
trouble.”... 


“Of course I personally am par- 
ticularly interested in the provi- 
sions we have made in the health 
field, including a prospective In- 
ternational Conference. ... In ad- 
dition to the actual results accom- 
plished on health and cultural 
lines, having these conferences 
and continued interchanges are 
inestimably helpful in all fields, 
in keeping the several nations 
talking. The most useful 
weapon in the international eco- 
nomic field available to us is con- 
tinuity of conversation.” ... 

% oo te 

In addition to the charter pro- 
visions for the Economic Council 
some other principles deemed in- 
appropriate, therefore, were in- 
cluded in the record as “declara- 
tions” of individual delegations, as 
follows: 


(1) By China and the United 
States for a Commission to regu- 
late trafficking in opium; 

(2) For reconstruction of devas- 
tated countries, by Greece; 

(3) A declaration by Panama 
regarding migration; 

(4) For intellectual cooperation, 
by France: 

(5) Representation for women, 


| 


dated problems of capital goods 
‘should be made... . 





In the dealings between the Or- 
ganization and affiliated bodies, 
flexibility is assured. . . . Agree- 
ments between the two, such as 
with the Monetary Fund or the 
International Bank, will not in 
any way deprive the affiliate of 
its responsibilities in its own field 
as defined in its basic instru- 
ment. ... 

The French and some other 
delegations argued very strongly 
for specific mention of a special- 
ized organization to deal with the 
problem of the fair allotment of 
raw materials. . . . The Commit- 
tee, however, ruled that no men- 
tion of any specialized organiza- 
tion to deal with this or the re- 


It felt that 
it would be misleading to mention 
one or two important fields and 
not to mention others; or to spe- 
cify in the Charter the precise 
nature of the problems involved 
in this connection... . 
a bg * 

Budgetary powers have been 
transferred to the General As- 
sembly. ... It was deemed more 
logical to vest them there, along 
with the financial authority of the 
Organization as a whole... . The 
Assembly will make such arrange- 
ments for the examination of the 
budgets as it thinks proper... . 
Presumably the Assembly will act 
on the advice of the Economic 
Council, particularly regarding the 
budgets of the special organiza- 
tions. ... 


The Conference Committee’s 
disposition of proposals for recon- 
struction on a grand scale, as ad- 
vaneed by Greece and endorsed 
by Norway, is significant in show- 
ing the possibilities in that field 
as well as in defining the frame 
of reference of the Organization. 
; Because of the distastrous 
conditions in some countries, and 
because of their inability.to help 
themselves, separately, it was pro- 
posed that the United Nations 
should bring about immediate 
reconstruction through: distribu- 
tion of raw materials for build- 
ing purposes; distribution of tech- 
nical personnel; international co- 
ordination to fit the average liv- 
ing standard of every country; 
inetrnational physical planning, 
present and future. ... Although 
many countries expressed great 
Sympathy with the lofty aims, it 
was pointed out that this call for 
an immediate Action committee 
represents just another in the long 
list of impracticable objectives of- 
fered to the Conference. . . . This 
is a conference at the discussion 
level, unable to take action on 
specific situations pressing for 
prompt action. Hence the 
Committee gave the proposition 
the “run-around treatment” by 
“associating itself with it.” ... 


After the Conference the Aus- 
tralians will not relax their ef- 
forts one iota in pushing a full 
employment program nationally 
and internationally. ...In a typ- 
ical “which came first. chicken 
or egg?’ economists’ argument, 
most countries, including Peru in 
yesterday's open session, have 
been stressing international trade 
as the prerequisite for domestic 
prosperity. ... The Australian po- 
sition, which prompted its suc- 
cessful Conference battle for a 
strong employment pledge, on the 
other hand, holds that full em- 
ployment is the key. ... In the 
words of H. V. Evatt; her Minister 
for External Affairs: “The dismal 
failure of pest-great war planning 
can be traced to the undue em- 
phasis placed on tariff reduction 
and exchange stability as ends in 
themselves, and te the absence of 
consideration of domestic policies 
of employment which, if pursued 
would have brought about in- 
creased consumption im trade and 
stability in exchange rates... . 
The history of post-great war! 
planning is broadly the story of a 
long succession of Conferences, all ; 
resulting in resolutions to reduce 





trade barriers and all followed h 
increased restrictions on trade be- 


cause increased unemployment 


was the one great politica) 

al prob- 
lem. . . . It will be seen that the 
end we seek is not increased 


trade, but higher standards of liv 
ing. . . . Increased trade is ona 
but not the most important tae 
to this end. ... We should rather 
say “Seek you first employmen 
and the rest shall be added.” 
Irrespective of the quality of a 
economics involved in the argu. 
ment, it is assured that there will 
at least be plenty of such argu 
ment in our new League.” . : 
* as % 
The Senate’s adverse acti 

the Trade Agreements Parry “am 7 
striking from the bill the 50% 
maximum reduction provision is 
vitally related to the work of this 
Conference, and to the success of 
the new League... . It is realized 
here that to the United States the 
problem is not a ‘problem of ac- 
cess to raw materials, or other 
imports, but purely one of our 
continuing export balances. . 
Bound up, of course, with our 
tariff policy... . If we will not 
take real payment for our exports 
of goods and services we again 
will have to find some way to fi- 
nance them through capital ex- 
ports or some kind of subsidy. 
But of more immediate concern 
to the Conference and to the new 
League is the Senate committee’s 
slap at international cooperation 
and _its encouragement to eco- 
nomic warfare and isoijation. . . 


Neither raw materials nor 
discrimination will be sedielanen 
in the San Francisco Charter, ex- 
cepting in general terms in the 
trustee provisions. .. . In the first 
place, it is impossible to specify 
adequately, - In the second 
place, the cry about raw materials 
is always a war-time incident. . 

It is pointed out here that most 
complained-of trade abuses only 
range around the periphery of 
definable discrimination, as dis- 
crimination against certain inter- 
national companies, and therefore 
could not possibly come within 
the purview of the League; or else 
it takes the form of cartels. Se 
Action may be taken through a 
subsequent general Conference on 
trade matters, leaving it to the 
League through the machinery of 
the Economic Council to take ad- 
ministrative action by powers of 
persuasion and reporting; and 
particularly, as far as cartels are 
concerned, to cure the situation 


by conventions agre 
) ed - 
vance. ... . si pallaaa 


The possibility has been raised 
here of the entire immediate 
United States imports question be- 
ing quite academic, as in the com- 
ing early post-war years the 
world-wide shortage of goods may 
well preclude all imports from 
the United States. . . . In that case 
our tariff rates would be quite un- 
important until later on when our 
potential imports can rise to $7 to 
$10 billions figures, which will 


mark the real test of our tariff 
attitude... , 


And the effect of trade agree- 
ments legislation on the Bretton 
Woods agencies is likewise being 
watched here. . . . The Treasury 
experts maintain that the mone- 
tary funds should not be con- 
ceived of “depending on” trade 
agreements, but that they both 
actually make for the same end, 
namely, foreign trade. ... They 
resent the expression that inade- 
quate imperts would cause 4 

breakdown” of the Fund, pre- 
ferring to state the situation 2s 
an oversupply of foreign curren- 
cies relative to dollars.” ... They 
want it said that then the Fund’s 
dealings in dollars would merely 
be in restricted amounts; and that 
‘fom that point on the Fund would 
be useful, in these two ways: 

(1) In using the searcity of cur- 
rencies officially to dramatize bad 
trade policy, which might lead to 
action in correcting such policies: 
and (2) in these circumstances: 


¢ 


jin the dbsence of a Fund there 


would have been exchange con- 
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trols, more rigid and unilaterally- 


ee ‘event, it is felt here that | The Fallacy of Taxes 
the problem of scarce dollars is| Oo * s 
n Capital Gains 


not of immediate acuteness; for it | 

is calculated that the Latin Amer- | 

ican nations have sufficient gold | ee pte 

reserves here for purchases to last! 4:4; l role as (Continued from page 2606) 

two years, and European countries | ona! role as one of the three, The Anti-Inflationary Aspect 


_by currency, demand deposits and 


| Seinen stocks and other capital 


assets. 

It is argued that there is an 
inherent danger in the large accu- | 
mulation of liquid funds during | 
the war years and that the “huge | 
inflation potential (represented 


have enough reserves for three 
vears. ... But of course 
Fund’s resources and foreigners’ 
remaining gold reserves, are only 
a stay which does not mitigate 
the need for long-term order .‘con- 
sistent with the aims of the Con- 
ference and the Charter... . 


The best guess on the Confer- 
ence’s closing date and President 
Truman’s valedictory is June 22. 
Some further delay may be caused 
by the necessity of translating the 
finished Charter into the Confer- 
ence’s. five official languages, 
namely English, Russian, French, 
Spanish and Chinese... . And also 
after completion of the Charter 
there must be several plenary 
sfssions for its approval by the 
Conference as a whole, and it 
must be signed by each of the 
delegates attending... . 

Two major reports on the Con- 
ference are in the cards. ... One 
is an American document that is 
now being prepared in great de- 
tail by the technical advisers for 
the President: in explanation of 
the Conference and the Charter. 
.. . Mr. Truman will have it ac- 
company the Charter when it is 
submitted to the Congress. 

The other report will be compiled 
by the Secretariat, will be some- 
what superficial, and be useful for 
home use by the delegates. . 

* 4 * 

After the Conference there will 
be both transitional and interim 
arrangements. ... Under the tran- 
sitional arrangements, as provided 
for in Chapter 12 of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks provisions, the Big Five 
will furnish military forces for 
keeping the peace prior to the 
consummation -of the permanent 
military arrangements... . 

The Interim Commission, on the 
other hand, will consist of ‘a busi- 
ness body to organize the various 
agenda and personnel of the Or- 
ganization for functioning after 
the Charter’s ratification. ... It 
is now contemplated that this 
Commission will hold its first 
meeting in San Francisco imme- 
diately after the end of the Con- 
ference, attended by a represen- 
tative from each of the attending 
nations, and will set up the Or- 
ganization formally. . . . Subse- 
quent meetings will be held later 
in London, when a staff presum- 
ably will be built up on the basis 
= an International Civil Serv- 
eer 


Despite rumors and proposals to 
the contrary, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Interim Organization 
will be a different individual and 
a different type than the Secre- 
tary General of the new League 


' itself... . For the early stages, a 


hard-working on-the-job organ- 
izer will be wanted; while later 
on, for the Permanent Organiza- 
tion, a man of wide scope and 
prestige will be desired. .. . Al- 
ready General Eisenhower is be- 
ing nominated for the post... . 

It is thought that a Czechoslo- 
vakian proposal will be followed 
for creating a department for the 
early exchange of information and 
the development of better under- 
standing of the work of the Con- 
ference, and of the Interim Or- 


’ ganization. 








Rudolph Nadel Dead 


Rudolph Nadel, a partner in 
Mabon & Co. and a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
was killed in Europe on May 24. 

€ was a member of the U. S. 
Bombing Survey, a civilian com- 
mission. Mr. Nadel became asso- 
ciated with Mabon & Co. in 1926, 
the year in which he arrived in 
America from Hamburg, Ger- 
many. He became a partner in 


the firm in 1931. 


the | 





balancing elements of our Gov- 
ernment. 


The trend, which we now view 
as having started some three 
years ago, continues. Confidence. 
which for so long was lacking in 
the conduct of our affairs, has 
been restored and we now face 
with renewed vigor the difficult 
problems of establishing a consti- 
tutional basis for lasting peace 
and of redeploying our civilian 
effort, our governmental activi- 
ties and our productive capacity 
for the resumption of peaceful 
progress. 


Post-War Treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses 


It is my purpose today to focus 
attention upon one aspect of re- 
deployment on the home front, 
namely, the post-war treatment of 
capital gains and losses which is 
a subject of the deepest concern 
to all of us—manufacturer, bank- 
er, business man and worker. 

Historically, the first attempt to 
tax capital gains was made short- 
ly after the Civil War when a tax 
was levied “upon gains, profits 
and income derived from any 
source whatever.’ The Supreme 
Court at that time ruled against 
this form of taxation on the 
ground that “the mere fact that 
property has advanced in value 
between the date of its acquisition 
and sale does not authorize the 
imposition of the tax on the 
amount of the advance.’ The 
question did not arise again un- 
til, under the Corporate Excise 
Tax of 1909, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue ruled _— such 
gains to be taxable in a broad in- 
terpretation of the term “income.” 
However, in 1915, a United States 
district court found against this 
ruling. Upon appeal, the United 
States Supreme Court reversed 
the lower court in the midst of 
World War I, or on May 20, 1918. 


From 1918 to 1921 capital 
gains were taxed as ordinary in- 
come, but capital losses were de- 
ductible in full. Nevertheless, it 
began to be apparent that such 
taxation was retarding invest- 
ment in new business enterprises 
and in its report on the Revenue 
Bill of 1921, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House made the 
following statement: “The sale of 
farms, mineral properties and 
other capital assets is now seri- 
ously retarded by the fact that 
gains and profits earned over a 
series of years are, under the 
present law, taxed as a lump sum 
in the year in which the profit 
is realized. Many such sales, with 
their possible profit-taking and 
consequent increase of the tax 
revenues, have been blocked by 
this feature of the present law.” 
This statement is applicable with 
even greater force today. 

Various changes have since 
been introduced into this feature 
of the tax law, involving the 
length of time property is held, 
the rates at which gains would 
be taxed and the deductibility of 
losses. The relative unimportance 
of the capital gains tax as a 
source of revenue is demonstrated 
by the fact that the peak amount 
realized in 1928 amounted to only 
$576 million. Since 1934 the high- 
est annual revenues to be collect- 
ed from this source was $202 mil- 
lion in 1943, which represented 
only 1.2% of total revenues from 
income and profits taxes. 


The inception and early history 
of the taxation of capital gains 
fail to show any clear intent on 
the part of Congress to tax profits 
on casual sales of property. The 
history of the tax’s effectiveness 
would appear to rule it out as a 
revenue producer. It can only be 
apvraised, therefore, from the 
point of view of its social impli- 
cations. 


As a matter of fact, those who 
|are advocating a change in the 
| provisions of the tax law relating 
to capital gains make no attempt 
to conceal their indifference to 
the revenue aspects. They are un- 
der the delusion, apparently, that 
by lengthening the holding period 
or by increasing the already steep 
rate of taxation, they can prevent 
an inflationary rise in prices. 
Their reasoning is, of course, alto- 
gether illogical. It has been 
pointed out, time and again, that, 
instead of dealing with root 
causes, they are concerning them- 
selves with manifestations. All 
students of this question with 
whom I have talked agree that, 
instead of restraining prices, the 
proposed changes in the capital 


of creating a greater number of 
unwilling sellers of securities. 
This is most important in view of 
the fact that we have a scarcity 
of securities already. 

As the law stands today, there 
is a clear line of demarcation be- 


capital gains derived from invest- 
ments. Net gains derived through 
sales of property held for less 
than six months must be treated 
for tax purposes as ordinary in- 
come and must be added to the 
base upon which the taxpayer 
calculates his surtax bracket. No 
comparable provision is made for 
the deduction of net short term 


come. Thus, today, we have an 
effective brake upon the quick 
turnover of property. 
other hand, we have some slight 
protection although inadequate, 
for the long term investment of 
venture capital which, by its very 
nature, presupposes an ultimate 
gain. 

I doubt whether those persons 
who wish to see a longer holding 
period and a higher rate appre- 
ciate what the consequences 
would be. As I have pointed out, 
we already have gone as far as 
we can go safely. Any more dras- 
tic interference with the transfer 
of capital assets would check the 
flow of venture capital, would put 
a brake upon the operation of 
job-creating processes and would, 
in my judgment, result eventu- 
ally in a frozen economy. 


In the course of readjustment 
after the war, the transfer of per- 
sonnel and equipment from vari- 
ous types of production to other 
types will necessitate long term 
capital which can best be pro- 
cured through the issuance of 
equity and debt securities. Vast 
reserves of private funds are 
awaiting an attractive outlet for 
investment and there will be a 
great demand for venture capital. 
You who are engaged in the fa- 
cilitation of the flow of capital 
need not be told of the impor- 
tance of venture capital to our 
post-war economy. To you it is 
an old story that venture capital 
is on the front line of business 
enterprise, that it takes the risks 
and that casualties are frequent. 
Any barriers placed between the 
investment of risk capital and the 
potential profit which is normally 
expected are an impediment to 
post-war reconstruction. 


The demand for a change in 
the capital gains tax is based upon 
two chief premises: (1) capital 
values, as reflected in current 
prices of homes, farms, business 
properties and stocks have in- 
creased sharply since this coun- 
try entered the war and are still 
increasing; (2) while other sec- 
tors of the home front have been 
protected by direct measures, 
such as rationing, allocations, 
price and wage controls, no effec- 
tive controls have been applied 
to curb rising prices of homes, 





gains tax would have the effect | 
of causing further advances and | 


tween quick trading profits and | 


capital losses against ordinary in- | 


On the) 


Government securities) will con- 
tinue to grow as long as deficit 
financing continues.” We might 


go further and point out the huge | 


accumulations of individual sav- 
ings, which today are said to 
amount to about $150 billion. At 
the end of the current fiscal year, 
the Government debt will amount 
/}to around $240 billion. All but 
-about $16 billion of this repre- 
sents money that has been bor- 
rowed during the past 15 years. 
| It might also be pointed out that 
| the war-created scarcity of civil- 
| ian goods in almost all lines merely 
adds to the inflationary pressures 
flowing from the huge reservoir 
_of cash purchasing power. 


|Remedies Should Be Directed at 
the Causes 


Now, if the money factor, cou- 
_pled with scarcity of goods, should 
| threaten to undermine the integ- 
| rity of our currency, we must be 
| prepared to act boldly and cour- 
| ageously. As an exponent of sound 
|money, I have no patience with 
|a weak-kneed attitude toward 
this question which involves the 
| success and happiness of our peo- 
| ple. We all realize that the seeds 
of inflation have been sown. It 
was, of course, inevitable that the 
Government, in the prosecution of 
a global war, would have to con- 
tribute to the inflationary poten- 
tial; but the Government can also 
take steps to reduce the danger. 
But the approach should be real- 
istic and should be directed to- 
|ward the cause and not the 
symptom. 

The causes are obvious. For 
example, partly as a result of the 
monetary policy of our Govern- 
ment during the past decade, we 
saw the lowest cycle of interest 
|rates in our history. The spread 
in the return to the investor as 
between long term Government 
obligations, high grade municipal 
and corporate bonds on the one 
side and good common stocks on 
the other has induced the in- 
vestor to purchase more gener- 
/ously of good common stocks in 
an endeavor to maintain or im- 
prove his net spendable income. 
The investor well recognizes, and 
it should be made clear to all, 
that the return from most obliga- 
tions is fully taxable and subject 
to surtax rates in some brackets 
exceeding 90%. The dual influ- 
encee of low interest rates and 
high surtaxes has, in many re- 

(Continued on page 2633) 
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Howard Fitch Returns 
To Desk at Stern Bros. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Stern 
Brothers & Co., 1009 Baltimore 


Avenue, an- 
nounce the 
return of 
Howard H. 
Fitch, Vice- 


President and 
director, who 
has been re- 
lieved from 
three years 
active duty as 
Captain in the 
Army of the 
United States. 
Mr. Fite h, 
prior to en- 
tering the 
Army, direct- 
ed his activi- 
ties in the 
municipal 
field. In re- 
turning, his activities will be in 
both municipal and corporate se- 
curities. 

J. L. Gumbiner, who became as- 
sociated with the firm in August, 
1944, has been elected Secretary 
of the company in place of John 
H. Barrett, who retired from the 
firm as of June 1, 1945. Prior to 
entering the company, he was 
Vice-President of Harold E. Wogt 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


George R. Hollenbach — 
to Be Inv. Dealer | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—George 
R. Hollenbach is engaging in the 
securities business as an individ- 
ual dealer. He was previously 
with C, S. Wurts & Bro. and in 
the past was a partner in C. H. B. 
Phillips & Co. At present he may 
be reached at 439 Burmont Road, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Jas. Oliphant to Admit 
Bridgman, Crawford | 


Hugh Bridgman and George M. 
Crawford will become partners in 
Jas. H. Olinhant & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other exchanges, as of July 1. 
Both have been associated with 
the firm for some time. 





Howard H. Fitch 











E. R. Davenport Admits 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Allan G. 
Davenport has been admitted to 
partnership with Edward R. Dav- 
enport in E. R. Davenport & Co., 
Hospital Trust Building. 


——— 





Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 2610) 
company will agree to the re- 
maining write-offs as a_ small 
price to pay for the refunding 
program. 


The Commission also intimated 
that a voluntary rate reduction 
should be forthcoming if the mer- 
ger program is to be approved. 
Evidently this is a bargaining 
point, since Mr. Maltbie states 
that the company has indicated 
its willingness to consider lower 
rates after the commission ap- 
proves the present program. 


Consolidated Edison’s electric 
rates are well above the national 
average and customer usage is 
below the national figure. The 
company recently began formula- 
tion of postwar sales policies, and 
the obligation was acknowledged 
to sell “the best possible gas, elec- 








tric and steam service at the 
cheapest possible price.’ Distri- 
bution costs are doubtless much 
higher in New York City than for 
the remainder of the country. 
Nevertheless, the company has 
perhaps not been as aggressive as 
it might have been in pushing the 
use of electric appliances. 


So far as current earnings are 
concerned, they do not seem ex- 
cessive in relation to plant cost, 
even after allowing for a write- 
down to original cost. In 1944 
average net plant account would 
have been about $1,048,000,000 for 
the system, and adding current 
assets of about $133,000,000 makes 
a total of $1,181,000,000. Consol- 
idated operating income was a 
little over $48,000,000 or only 
about 4.1% return on this invest- 
ment. This low rate of return 
should doubtless be taken into 
account in connection with rate 
readjustments. 


ELECTRIC-GAS OPERATING COMPANY STOCKS 


Price Yield Share Price-Earn, 

About Div. Rate About Earnings Ratio 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y... 31 $1.60 5.2% $2.00 16 
Boston Edison - : le 2. 4.7 2.19 20 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. . 41 2.00 49 1.99 21 
Commonwealth Edison ial consiegs “ 1.40 4.5 1.80 17 
Connecticut Light & Power 53 2.40 45 2.77 20 
Consolidated Gas (Baltimore)... 77 3.60 4.7 4.47 3 
Delaware Power & Light 23 1.00 44 1.18 =” 
| Pacific Gas & Electric 40 2.00 5.0 2 17 4 
| Philadelphia Electric ‘ 26 1.20 4.6 1.55 . 
Southern Calif. Edison_....~--- 30 1.50 5.0 1.73 7 | 
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Senators View 


Bretion Woods 


(Continued from first page) 


world of today. But you cannot 
do that without stable govern- 
ments. Almost every European 
country today is threatened with 
revolutionary changes of govern- 
ment. Therefore I am opposed 
to the Fund, and I will vote 
against the bill. 

“If, nonetheless, some bill is 
enacted, I am hopeful that it will 
be possible to include silver.” 

Senator Robert Taft (R.) of 
Ohio, also a member of the com- 
mrittee, told 
the “Chron- 
icle’’: 

“The Bret- 
ton Woods 
Fund is an 
automatic 
handout of 
American 
money 
whether the 
member coun- 
tries need it 
or not. It is 
clear from the 
testimony 
that the 
promises that 
the Fund will 
remove ¢x- 
change re- 
strictions ; 4 

wewithin,. any foreseeable time is 
disproved by the testimony of 
Lord Keynes in a speech before 
the House of Lords, as well as 
by the actual provisions of the 
Fund Agreement. 

“In spite of Secretary Dean 
Acheson’s testimony yesterday 
and today, the nations do have an 
automatic right to borrow from 
the Fund,” continued Senator 
Taft. 

“The Bretton Woods Agreement 
will encourage devaluation of 
currencies, instead of discourag- 
ing it, as claimed,” and he added: 
“Although we are asked to put 
up more than half of the inter- 
nationally valid resources of the 
Fund, the Fund’s lending will be 
controlled by the borrowers.” 
Senator Abe Murdock of Utah 
told “The Chronicle: “I am very 
favorably im-. 
pressed with 
the propo- 
sition, but it 
seems, to me 
that, under 
present con- 
ditions of ter- 
rific. cur- 
reney and 
bank. credit 
expansion all 
over the 
world, the 
amount of 
monetary 





Robert A. Taft 


gold_= avail- . 
able, is not 
sufficient at Abe Murdock 


its, present 

price to support the currency 
andcredit structure. The 
recent jaction by the Senate, at 
the: request of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, reducing the reserve 
ratio, indicates that even with our 
tremendous supply of gold we 
did not have enough; and other 
countries are in no better con- 
dition than we are. 

“For this reason and because 
of .the historic position silver has 
held, alongside gold,’ he added, 
“T hope that the wisdom of taking 
silver into the Bretton Woods pic- 
ture will be seen by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I have 
word from some of the country’s 
leading bankers that they feel 
silver should be brought into the 
picture, and when the bankers 
come, before the committee to 
testify on the bill, I intend to 
question them on this point.” | 


Senator Fulbrieht and Morgen~ 
thau Disagree 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s testimony before’ the 
Senate committee, on June 12, to 
the effect that the Bretton 
Woods program will be operated 
solely on economic and not on 








»olitical lines, caused Senator 
Fulbright of Arkansas to disclose 
just the opposite recommendation. 
senator Fulbright observed: 
“Then if this country has no for- 
eign policy and blunders along 
is it did for the last 20 years, you 
would go ahead and finance, say, 
the Argentine, regardless of what 
you thought it would do, and do 
the same to any other country.” 
To this Secretary Morgenthau 


replied: “You put me in an em- 
barrasing position, but I will 
have to answer. If the Ar- 


gentine was a member of the 
Bank and the Fund, and _ she 
needed certain financial help to 
meet her requirements, being a 
member, her requirements are to 
be taken care of independently 
of her political ideology.” “I 
choked on it, but I went through 
with it,” he added. 

Senator Fulbright countered to 
this by saying: “It seems to me 
that is going pretty far, and I do 
not quite agree that that is sound 
policy. . . . It would seem to me 
that it means the Fund will have 
no relationship to the State De- 
partment. I can not help 
but believe that our financial 
policy should be subservient to 
the political policy as establishea 
in the State Department.” 

Senator Taft thereupon said: 
“IT should like to know how you 
can say their requirements wili 
be taken care of regardless of 
what may be done by others. 
We have only 27% of the votes 
in the Fund and 30% in the 
Bank. Suppose’ Russia 
should violently object to a loan 
to the Argentine, do you think 
the Board would have the right 
to go over their head?” 


Private Enterprise Future 
Depends Upon New Capital 


Addressing the members of the 
Quarter Century Club of Bache & 
Co. at their annual dinner, Harold 
L. Bache, senior partner of the 
Stock Exchange firm, declared 
the future of private enterprise in 
America would depend increas- 
ingly upon the ability of the in- 
vestment banking fraternity to 
raise necessary new capital for 


development and expansion pur- 
poses. The recent expansion of 
the Bache firm to include both 
old and new faces in-the Street, 
was indicative of the opportuni- 
ties that lay ahead, he said. 

“Perhaps never before in our 
history has ‘the financial com- 
munity been presented with such 
an opportunity to be of service to 
business and industrial America,” 
said Mr. Bache. “The return of 
peacetime activities will mean 
new financial problems to solve, 
and rew industries, new custom- 
ers to serve. That is why the 
mature financial judgment of 
Wall Street along with the fresh- 
ness and initiative of youth are 
both going to be needed in large 
measure after the war.” 

Partners of the firm, including 
new partners admitted on June 1, 
were guests of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club. 


Merritt & La Morte 
To Be Formed in N. Y. 


Merritt & La Morte will be 
formed in New York as of June 
21. Partners will be Henry C. 
Merritt, Daniel La Morte, general 
partners, and Cynthia W. Smith, 
limited partner. Mr. La Morte, 
who was previously a partner in 
William B. Potts, Jr., & Co., will 
acquire the Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Lawrence Lewis. 








Gov't Must Not Dominate Worl 
Trade and Investment: Morgenthau 


(Continued from page 2608 ) 
and farms. We were also a large] ductive efficiency, not from ex- 


importer, the second largest in 
the world. We needed imported 
raw materials for our industries 
and scores of imported products 
to meet the everyday demands of 
our consumers. 

“After the war we will have 
even more reason for exporting 
and importing, for expanding 
trade. To make this possible the 
producing and trading power cf 
many countries must be restored 
and developed; the currency re- 
strictions and discriminations 
that stifle trade must be relaxed 
and removed. And that—in sub- 
stance—is what the _ Bretton 
Woods proposals are about. 

“IT want to emphasize another 
aspect of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements no less important to 
American business—that of estab- 
lishing a world in which inter- 
national. trade and international 
investment can be carried on by 
business men on business prin- 
ciples. 

“You can’t do business in an 
environment of disorderly cur- 
rencies. Carl Wynne, President 
of the Chicago Exporters Club, 
told the House committee that 
arbitrary exchange practices 
make it difficult to import or ex- 
port without taking risks that are 
too big for the ordinary business 
man. 

“As you know, during the 1930s 
a number of countries began to 
use their currency systems for the 
purpose of securing unfair ad- 
vantages in international trade. 
Germany, in particular, developed 
numerous devices for exploiting 
her creditors and competitors. 
The use of these tricks by Ger- 
many forced other countries to 
adopt similar measures in selif- 
defense. The result was an era 
of currency warfare that virtu- 
ally destroyed international trade 
and investment and prepared the 
way for total war. 


“American business men have 
demonstrated that they are more 
than willing to take their chances 
in fair competition with the 
business men of any country. All 
they ask is an opportunity to sell 
a better product at a better price. 
But they can’t trade if the marks 
or the pesetas they collect for 
their automobiles and _ their 
movies are arbitrarily changed in 
value, or cannot be sold for 
dollars. 

“That’s what happened to many 
American companies when they 
sold ¢goods to Germany. They 
could either take blocked martkss 
or some commodity that Ger- 
many was willing to offer in pay- 
ment. The American commer- 
cial attache in Berlin reported 
that one company had to take 
8,000,000 mouth organs in pay- 
ment for petroleum; another 
200,000 canaries for a large press 
for making automobile bodies, 
and a movie company was bam- 
boozled into taking a live hippo- 
potamus for its films. 


“This was only one of the many 
currency tricks widely used in the 
1930s. Germany had more than 
35 different kinds of marks, some 
selling at discounts up to 50%. 
She had about 40 bilateral clear- 
ing agreements under which ex- 
ports to Germany were paid for 
only if the country took German 
imports. This country couldn’t 
and wouldn’t do business on that 
basis. p 

“IT should add that this country 
was the principal victim of these 
unfair currency practices. Be- 
tween 1928 and 1938 the value of 
our exports fell by nearly one- 
half, while world trade fell by 
one-third. We know a country 
cannot always keep the same ex- 
“ort markets. But we believe 
that changes in trade among 


countries should result from pro- 





change restrictions. 

“With such currency practices 
as these, international trade and 
investment can no longer be con- 
ducted along business lines. They 
become a matter of international 
politics, and they may become an 
international racket. 

“One might suppose that when 
Nazism is destroyed its strong- 
arm currency practices will be 
destroyed, too. But this will not 
necessarily happen. Many coun- 
tries had to adopt similar meas- 
ures in self-defense. They still 
have them. And now, as these 
countries look on their shelled, 
bombed and pillaged lands, as 
they contemplate the difficulties 
of reconstruction, there is real 


danger that they may be tempted. 


to continue and to extend these 
practices. 

“If we do nothing to help estab- 
lish orderly exchanges, to help 
these countries get foreign capital 
for reconstruction, they will feel 
compelled to revert to barter 
deals, clearing agreements, com- 
petitive exchange depreciation 
and multiple currencies. And 
these devices will be used with 
greater ingenuity and_ with 
greater effectiveness than ever 
before. 

“Rebuilding and restoring the 
devastated countries, as I see it, 
is primarily a job for their do- 
mestic industries. Certain basic 
essentials, however, will have to 
be imported. These include 
transportation equipment and in- 
dustrial and agricultural machin- 
ery. If private investors abroad 
will not lend the necessary capi- 
tal on reasonable terms, countries 
will be forced to seek help in 
other ways. Foreign loans 
might then be arranged on a po- 
litical basis. This could only 
mean the rule of power politics 
in international economic rela- 
tions. 

“t repeat, the business men of 
this country do not want to do 
business that way. The extension 
of these tactics must mean in the 
end the domination of interna- 
tional trade and investment by 
governments. This country has 
the greatest interest in seeing 
that international trade and in- 
vestment are determined by eco- 
nomic and not by political con- 
siderations. 

“We in the Treasury have beer 
aware of these dangers. In 1941 
we began to work on post-war 
currency and investment prob- 
lems. We prepared a tentative 
proposal for a World Fund to set 
fair currency rules and to help 
countries abide by these rules. 
We also prepared a tentative pro- 
pcsal for a World Bank to encour- 
age private investors to make 
sound and _ productive foreign 
loans, the risks to be shared by 
all countries. 


“Our discussions showed that 
other countries were convinced 
that our proposais offered a prac- 
tical basis for the solution of 
common monetary and financial) 
problems. That conviction ex- 
plains the cooverative spirit at 
the Bretton Woods Conference 
All the 44 countries were deter- 
mined to protect their own inter- 
ests—the United States no less 
than others—yet all were aware 
that their own well-being de- 
nends on international coovera- 
tion. On some points national 
differences had to be reconciled; 
and I may add that Senator 
Wagner and Senator Tobey, both 
delegates to the Conference, ren- 
dered conspicuous service in this 
delicate task. : 

“Personally, I take pride in the 
fact that in spite of all the ob- 
stacles and pitfalls, we did get an 
agreement on the basis of the pro- 
— submitted by this Govern- 
ment. 


yf course we did—tha 
| Jemocratic way. But 

thing to compromise on det 
procedures; and it is gui; 
»ther to compromise on 
mental principles. That jc 

we drew the line. 

“One aspect of the pR,. 
Woods Agreements dese) 
special emphasis, their relation 
peace. Peace is more than 
litical problem. It is a com, 
cated structure that can be |,..... 
only upon the solid foundati, ep 
economic order and prosperiiy ,, 
all countries. Peace and .. 
perity are two sides of the 
problem. We can’t neglect 
without endangering the othe, 

“We all know how hopr: 
war can be, and we are all deto, 
mined to do everything Possible 
to prevent these horrors {;,. 
happening again. But you an; } 
know that if peace is to end). 
there must be jobs, there mus; ;,. 
hope of economic bettermen: 
Otherwise, men fall easy victiy 
the rabble-rouser, to the gyac: 
with a dangerous nostrum.  — 

“It is much the same with n>. 
tions as with men. In either ca: 
scuffling, pushing and _ shovin. 
soon lead to blows. And whe. 
blows are struck in a crowd, thers 
is likely to be work for the polics 
riot squad. ; 

“There was no riot squad oy) 
duty to prevent World War [| 
There were no rules of the game 
to prevent pushing and shoving: 
and the economic scuffling of the 
1930s developed the gangsters 
who finally discarded their eco- 
nomic blackjacks § and bras; 
knuckles in favor of the tanks 
and bombs that bathed Europe 
and most of the world, in blood. 

: “International monetary ani 
financial problems have been 3 
source of conflict for a genera- 
tion. We must see that after this 
war they do not become the basi; 
for new conflicts. That will be 
possible if international trade and 
investment are put on a business 
rather than a political basis. In 
my opinion the Bretton Wood; 
proposals give us the opportunity 
to decide whether internations) 
trade and investment will be 
carried on through private enter- 
prise on the basis of fair currency 
rules or through governments on 
the basis of bilateral agreements 

“International cooperation is 4 
continuing and_ difficult task 
But we are making progress. The 
overall job of building a world 
security organization is being 
worked out at San Francisco. 
Despite the obstacles to final 
agreement, the Conference neve'- 
‘heless moves on. It will succeed 
because the people of all coun- 
tries insist that it must succeed. 

“The fact that at Bretton Woods 
we were able to get representa- 
tives of 44 nations to agree 0 
broposals for a monetary and [i- 
nancial program is evidence ‘hat 
with care, patience and under- 
standing, we can get agreement 
on all international problems. 

“The people of this country.” 
soncluded Mr. Morgenthau's 
statement, “have shown that they 
are eager to have our Govern- 
nent take the leadership in deal- 
‘ng with international economic 
ind political problems. There ‘5 


no difference of opinion among 
Americans, no partisan division 
in Congress on this policy. Ac- 
tion by this committee approvin2 
the Bretton Woods Agreements 
will be an inspiration to wai- 
weary and hungry people every- 
where, to people who have faith 
that the United Nations can 14 
will work together to bring 
about a better world.” 
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Frederic R. Cox Opens 
Own Office in New Haven 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Fre¢- 
eric R. Cox is engaging in the s°- 
curities business from offices 4° 
17 Shoreham Road. Mr. Cox > 
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- The Fallacy of Taxes 
On Capital Gains 


(Continued from page 2631) 


cts, forced the investor into) have acted as 


sher income bearing securities 
order to meet his increased 
y-to-day living obligations. 


Increase in Farm Land Values 


How real are some of our con- 
erns as to inflation? What may 

-e the degree of inflation in some 
-uarters? Let us examine whether 
-nd to what extent prices for 
hnomes, farms and other capital 

<csets are inflated and what the 

auses are for such a develop- 

ent. Farm prices today are 
higher than at any time during 
she last decade. The index for the 
~alue of farm land, published by 
«he United States Department of 
Agriculture, uses a base of 100 
or the period from 1912 through 
1914. In 1937 this index stood at 
25 which was one point higher 
+han the index for 1940. By 1943 
the index had advanced to 99 
and since then the advance has 
been at the rate of approximately 
one point a month. The index is 
estimated today at about 126. In 
‘hese figures, we observe a long 
term recovery of farm values fol- 
lowing the decade of the 1930’s. 
The Department of Agriculture 
records that in 1934 the total 
value of farm land and buildings 
in the United States amounted to 
$31.9 billion. By 1937 this had in- 
creased to $34.8 billion. It dropped 
back slightly in 1940 and by 1943 
had advanced to a total of $40 
pillion. The present index would 
indicate a current value of about 
$50 billion. This represents a gain 

tf about 56% over 1934. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about this increase in the valua- 
tion of farm lands. The market 
for farm property is largely gov- 
erned by the earning power of the 
property and the return which it 
brings to the owner. In 1934 farm 


es income amounted to $6.8 billion. 


In 1944 it amounted to approxi- 
mately $20.2 billion, a gain of 
197%. Compare these figures with 
the 56% increase in valuation just 
referred to. 

The contrast between price im- 
provement of farm commodities 
curing the war and the prices of 
other commodities is accounted 
tor largely by the Government’s 
farm policy on the one hand and 
its relatively satisfactory control 
of non-agricultural commodity 
vrices on the other hand. 


Let me give you a few inter- 
esting figures on another point. 
in 1934, 78 out of every 1,000 
tarms changed ownership. Of the 
total sales 18 exchanges were vol- 
untary; 39 represented forced 
sales; 12 farms were transferred 
as the result of inheritance and 
gifts; seven were sold by adminis- 
trators and executors; and the re- 
mainder were sold for other rea- 
sons. In 1943, 65 farms out of 
every 1,000 farms changed owner- 
ship. Of the 65, 44 were ex- 
changed voluntarily and only six 
were forced sales; five changed 
Nands as the result of inheritance 
and gifts and eight represented 
administrators’ and _ executors’ 
sales. Farm indebtedness dropped 
trom $7.9 billion on Jan. 1, 1934, 
‘o $6.4 billion on Jan. 1, 1943. 

his reduction has continued at an 
accelerated rate during the last 
two years, and total debt is now 
©stumated at around $5 billion. 
This is a total reduction of over 
“6% since 1934. 


_ An over-all view of what has 
‘appened to agricultural proper- 
“ies since 1934, therefore, dis- 
“oses a reduction of more than 
one-third in mortgage debt; an 
‘ncrease of almost 200% in income 
“nd the aggregate value of farm 
‘and may be estimated today at 
“Dproximatéely 50 to 60% above 
‘he 1934 level. It can be reasoned 
“Nat the long term six months 
nolding period and maximum ef- 
“ective capital gains rate of 25% 





market prices. 


‘real estate 





a barrier to the re- 
sale of many farm properties ac- 
quired at lower than current 
My point is that 
the most effective brake on rising 
prices is the increased offering of 
property for sale. 


In urban real estate, fundamen- 
tally the same factors determine 
the current market price. During 
the war, many dislocations have 
developed as a result of the hous- 
ing shortages generated by the 
concentration of labor in war pro- 
duction centers. In general, resi- 
dential real estate sells at prices 
which are based upon the cost of 
reproduction. Higher wages and 
higher material costs will inevit- 
ably be reflected in the market 
for urban real estate and this is 
especially true at the present 
time when there is a scarcity of 
residential facilities in many 
areas throughout the country. 


Only under the war economy 
has the real estate market recov- 
ered from the depression of the 
early 1930’s. The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards re- 
ports that a survey of the urban 
market reveals that 
most of the buying is for perma- 
nent holding and for investment. 
In Chicago, several large proper- 
ties have recently been sold at a 
price which, reportedly, repre- 
sents amout 50 cents on the dollar 
of the present construction costs. 
Apartment houses are not selling 
at figures that equal replacement 
costs because of rent ceilings. 
Good homes in the higher brack- 
ets are still selling well below re- 
production costs because of the 
element of upkeep and the ina- 
bility to obtain the service essen- 
tial to this type of establishment. 


Current Level of Stock Prices 


It is not my purpose to express 
any opinion, by implication or 
otherwise, as to the current level 
of stock prices, much less to em- 
bark upon a forecast of market 
movements. It is, however, ap- 
propriate to comment upon the 
results of a survey prepared by 
an independent source’ which 
deals with the changes which 
have taken place in the relation- 
ship of earnings, dividends and 
stock prices over the 15 years to 
the end of 1944. This survey re- 
veals that at the end of 1944, in- 
dustrial stock prices were 19% 
higher than the average price for 
the preceding 15 years. AS against 
this, average earnings for the 
same group of companies were 
33% higher than the average of 
such earnings over the preceding 
14 years, while dividend payments 
were 2% higher. 

In the same report, as a meas- 
ure of speculative activity, it was 
pointed out that the reported vol- 
ume of common stock transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange 

r the year 1944 was only 68% 

the average reported volume 
for the years 1930-1943, inclusive. 
I leave you to draw your conclu- 
sions as to whether this compari- 
son is indicative of excessive 
speculation. 

While I am on this subject it 
may be well to point out that the 
amount of credit used for the car- 
rying of securities is relatively 
small today. Moreover, under 
margin requirements put into ef- 
fect by the Exchange itself a pur- 
chaser is obliged to pay in full for 
securities selling at $10 a share 
or less. The most that a purchaser 
can borrow on any security is 
50% of its market value. It would 
seem to me that these require- 
ments are entirely adequate un- 
der present-day conditions. 


Tax Exemption of Non-Residents 


There is a condition which may 
be an important influence in our 
markets and to which I would like 
to draw your attention. The pro- 


Dealer-Broker Investment 


Recommendations and Literature 


(Continued from page 2612) 


The Cross Company—Analysis 
of condition and post-war pros- 
i'pects—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
| 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available a memorandum 
/on San Carlos Milling Co., Ltd., 
|including a reprint of an article 
|On prospects for those desiring 
,an interesting speculative situa- 
tion. 





Delaware Lackawanna & West- 
ern—Discussion of first mortgage 
A 4s due May 1, 1993—-Contained 
in the current issue of Railroad 
Securities Quotations—B. W. Piz- 





visions of the Internal Revenue 
Code exempting non-resident ali- 
ens not engaged in business in the 
United States from tax on capital 
gains have worked well in prac- 
tice and should not be disturbed 
in so far as they apply to persons 
actually residing outside of the 
United States. Due to the extraor- 
dinary conditions which have 
prevailed during the war, many 
aliens physically reside in the 
United States although they tech- 
nically are non-residents since 
they are here on visitors’ visas. 
Under the Internal Revenue Code 
such persons are now exempted 
from tax on capital gains and the 
question arises as to whether such 
exemption should be continued. 

The proposed tax Conventions 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, designed _ to 
avoid international double taxa- 
tion and thereby encourage the 
free flow of foreign commerce 
and capital, are awaiting ratifica- 
tion or rejection by the Senate. 
I am in hearty agreement with 
the broad objectives of these Con- 
ventions, but I question the 
freezing, by the Convention, of 
the tax-free status granted non- 
resident aliens while actually re- 
siding in this country. This sub- 
ject seems to merit consideration 
by Congress at a time of extreme 
sacrifice on the part of our own 
people in pursuit of the war ef- 
fort. 

I have no knowledge of the 
number of people from abroad 
presently residing in this country 
under visitors’ visas; neither do I 
know the length of time they 
have been here. Further, I have 
no personal knowledge of the 
amount of capital which they have 
to their account in this country. 
This information, I presume, is a 
part of the Government’s files. 
It is common knowledge that they 
are operating in our markets on 
a wide scale. There is no good 
reason why these visitors should 
not be similarly subject to the 
provisions of the capital gains 
law which distinguishes clearly 
between short and long term com- 
mitments and imposes heavy taxes 
upon the realization of short term 
profits. The present provisions 
present a strong deterrent against 
this type of operation and it is 
only where these exemptions ex- 
ist that uncontrolled speculation 
may occur. 

In conclusion, may I say that 
the six months provision of the 
capital gains law adequately dis- 
tinguishes between the _ short- 
term trader and the investor. A 
lengthening of the holding period 
or any increase in rates applic- 
able to long term gains would not 
serve any purpose as a brake on 
inflation, but would be a serious 
hindrance to the free flow of nec- 
essary venture capital. A great 
responsibility rests with Congress 
to accelerate those necessary steps 
which will pave the way toward 
assured success in meeting the 
/problems of the post-war period. 
IT have every confidence that this 
/eountry can look forward to a re- 
sumption of peaceful progress, 





iv the encouragement that can | 
eer , | mon Stocks With Long Dividend 


‘come only from a realistic and 
sound tax policy. 


'zini & Co., 
York 4, N. Y. 

| Elk Horn Coal Corporation and 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 
Report on attractive possibilities 
for price appreciation in these 
two industrials—Morris Cohon & 
a 42 Broadway, New York 4, 





Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railway Company — 
One-page analysis— Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, I!). 





Foundation Co.—Descriptive 
circular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Howell Electric and Punta Alegre 
Sugar. 





Garrett Corporation—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 

Globe American Corporation— 
Report in detatil on the post-war 
prospects which are considered 
outstanding by Kneeland & Co.,, 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

Guaranty Trust Co.—Bulletin- 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








Howell Elec. Motors—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 








Kingan Company — Descriptive 
circular—C. E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Alsv available is a memorandum 
on Macfadden Pub. Inc. and 
Sterling Engine. 

Laclede - Christy Company — 
Memorandum available — Herzog 
& Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
7; ae 


Lea Fabrics—Discussion of in- 
teresting post-war situation — 
Dunne & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Lipe Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New York 
he am 2 





Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Michigan Chemical Corporation 
— Report on interesting growth 
possibilities and post-war outlook 
—Kneeland & Co., 141 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Automotive Fibres— 
Market comment memorandum— 
Bennett & Palmer, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 








New York Curb Exchange Com- 


' Records—Tabulated list—Herbert 


25 Broad Street, New | " : 
“hears ad Street, New ' South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
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1 E. Stern & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Pfaudier Co. — Recent analysis 


outlook for the com- 
which manufactures glass 


discussing 
pany 


| lined and stainless steel tanks and 


—_— 





equipment — Caswell & Cv., 120 
Ill. 

Also an analysis of Mississippi 
Glass Co, 

Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis and current 
notes—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Puralator Products, Inc.—-Study 
of speculative possibility in the 
preferred stock of a public utility 
company—Ward & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovill Mfg.; Riley 
Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.,; 
American Hardware; Douglas 
Shoe: Hortford-Empire; Maine 
Central Pfd.; Moxie; Southeast- 
ern Corp.; United Piece Dye 
Works; Detrceit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Federal 
Machine & Welding; Gleaner 
Harvester; Liberty Aircraft 
Products; Lamson - Sessions; 
Berkshire Fine Spinning, Bow- 
ser, Inc.; New Jersey Worsted; 
Mohawk Rubber Co.; TACA Air- 
ways: American Window Glass; 
Interstate Power Co. and P. R. 
Mallory. 

Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle+— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘1, 
ee # 





E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, 
Inc.—-Letter on post-war distribu- 
tion plans—Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

Also a comprehensive Trustees’ 
Report on Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee RR. 







way Company— 
Complete ar ge proposition on 
request—S ‘Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Seaboard | 





Thermatomic Carbon Co,—Cir- 
cular on interesting possibilities— 
Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
on American Bantam Car and a 
new analysis of Panama Coca- 
Cola. om 

Van Dorn Iron Works—Report 
—-Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. : 








Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. 
— Special detailed review + 
Wechsler & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Winters & Crampton Corpora- 
tion—Memo on current situatign 
— First Colony Corporation, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Business Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Business in Two War Periods— 
Leonard P. Ayres—The Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
—paper. 





Model Bilateral Conventions for 
the Prevention of International 
Double Taxation and Fiscal Eva- 
sion — Report of second regional 
tax conference in Mexico, D. F.,: 
July 1943—League of Nations — 
International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New 
York City—paper—$1.00. 


cer 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. on 
April 30 filed a registration statement for 
122.500 shares ($5 par) common stock. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co. are named 
principal underwriters. 

Offered May 31 at $14.375 per share. 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped accerding to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in nermal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











SATURDAY, JUNE 16 


UTAH OIL REFINING CO. on May 28 
filed a registration statement for 198,828 
shares of common stock (par $5). ° 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Offering—The company is offering to 
its stockholders the right to subscribe to 
one new share at $9 per share for each six 
shares owned on the record aule. Diawuas 
Oil Co. of Indiana. the holder of 75.2” 
of Utah's outstanding common stock, will 
subscribe to 149,5235¢ shares of the new 
stock. 

Underwriters—None named. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17 


FAIRMONT CREAMERY CO. on May 29 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 
sgares of preferred stock, 4% ($100 par) 
and 62,773 shares of common stock (no 
par). 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Business—Dairy industry. 

Offering—The company is offering 40,- 
000 shares of the new preferred on a 
share for share basis to the holders of a 
like amount of outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock and is offering 42,773 shares 
of new common to holders of common at 
the rate of one share for each ten shares 
held. The subscription price will be filed 
by amendment. The remaining 20,000 
shares of new preferred and any unex- 
changed shares purchased by the under- 
writers will be offered to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. The re- 
maining 20,000 shares of common are to 
be issued by the company solely for the 
acquisition of additional property. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19 


RED BANK OIL CO. on May 31 filed a 
registration statement for 990,793 shares 
of common stock (par $1). 

Details—-See issue of June 7. 

Business—Oil and gas business. 

Offering—Of the shares registered Ben- 
nett & Co., Inc., parent of Red Bank, will 
receive 209,970 shares in return for a like 
number of shares loaned to the registrant 
in connection with the acquisition of 54% 
of the outstanding stock of Seatex Oil Co., 
Inc. In addition, 150,000 of the shares 
registered will be issued to, stockholders of 
Federal Steel Products Corp. in exchange 
for all of Federal’s stock. Bennett & Co., 
Inc., is the sole underwriter as to an ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares pW 2 gone regis- 
tered. The balance of 530,823 shares of 
stock being registered have*heretofore been 
issued to Bennett” & Co., Inc., in exchange 
for various obligations of the registrant. 

Underwriters Principal underwriter 
Bennett’ & Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23 


LIBERTY LOAN CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 65,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, 50-cent con- 
vertible series (par $5). 

Address—-209 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business——Lending money under the pro- 
visions of State ‘‘small loan laws.” 

Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. 

«svceeds——For additional working capital. 
The company will receive $9 per share 
after underwriting discounts and expenses, 
and an amount equal to $4 per share, 
being the excess of such proceeds over the 
par value, will be credited to capital 
surplus. 

Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter, 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5755. Form 
S-1. (6-4-45). 


SUNDAY, JUNE 24 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 150,000 shares of $4 
cumulative preferred stock (no par). 
Stockholders will vote June 25 on author- 


izing the issuance of the new preferred 
stock. 

Address—-745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Manufacturing chemist, etc. 

Offering—-Company is offering to the 


holders. of its 56,894 sheres of Series A 
preferred and 42,012 shares of Series B 
preferred the right to exchange such 
shares, on a share for share basis, for 
the ‘new $4 preferred, with adjustment of 
dividends of 20 cents on each share of 
Series A and 5 cents on each share of 
Series B stock exchanged. The remaining 
51,094 shares and the unexchanged shares 
will be purchased by the underwriters and 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—A part of the proceeds from 
the sale of the preferred will be applied 
to the redemption at $107.50 and accrued 








dividends on Aug. 1, 1945, of the out- 
standing shares of each issue not pre- 
sented for exchange, and the balance will 
be added to working capital, to assist in 
carrying increased inventories and receiv- 
ables, for the construction of additional 
manufacturing and warehousing facilities 
and for other corporate purposes. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp. 
and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., head 
the group of underwriters, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5756. Form 
S-1. (6-5-45). 


STERLING DRUG CQO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 125,000 shares of 
3%2% cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par). 

Address—170 Varick Street, 
NM. Y. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of phar- 
maceutical products. 

Offering—Price to the public will 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds——-Net proceeds will be used to 
retire $9,500,000 of bank loans incurred in 
the acquisition of the Class B common 
stock of Winthrop Chemical Co. from Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., and for addi- 
tional working capital, a substantial part 
of which is to be used for expansion of 
plant and equipment. Company now owns 
all of the capital stock of Winthrop 
Chemical. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
heads the list of underwriters, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5757. Form 
A-2. (6-5-45). 


New York, 


be 


MARKET BASKET has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 42,548 shares of $1 
cumulative Series A preferred (par $15) 
and 85,095 shares of common (par $1). 

Address—Pasadena, Cal. 

Business——Operating chain food stores. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Of the total regis- 
tered, 7,188 shares of preferred and 14,375 
shares of common are to be offered by 
issuer, the balance by certain stockhold- 
ers. The offering is to be made after re- 
classification of securities. 

Proceeds—Issuers part to acquire out- 
standing stock of Doleshal Bros., Inc. Bal- 
ance to selling stockholders. 

Underwriters—Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
and Nelson Douglass & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5758. Form 
S-1. (6-5-45). .. Registration statement 
originally filed in San Francisco. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26 

MOORE DROP FORGING CO. has filed 
a registration statement for 30,000 shares 
of cumulative convertibie preferred stock 
and common stock. The dividend rate on 
the preferred, which will be sold for ac- 
count of the company, will be filed by 
amendment. The number of common shares 
to be registered will be filed by amend- 
ment. The common stock is being offered 
by a number of stockholders. The regis- 
tration statement also covers 20,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants for the pur- 
chase of 20,000 shares of common issuable 
upon the exercise of the warrants and 
120,000 shares of common for conversion 
of the preferred. 

Address—38 Walter Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Business—-Production of drop forgings. 

Offering—-Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds——Net proceeds to be received 
frem sale of preferred stock and warrants 
together with $640,000 from the sale of 
2'%2% serial notes and treasury funds will 
be applied to redemption on Aug. 1, 1945, 
at $100 per share of all of the 22,376 Class 
A shares of the company outstanding, 
exclusive of 1,189 held by the company 
which are to be ‘retired. 

Underwriters—-Lee Higginson Corp. heads 
the group of underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5759. Form 
S-2. (6-7-45). 


INCORPORATED INVESTORS has filed 
a registration statement for 1,300,000 
shares of capital stock. 

Address—One Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

Business—Investment company. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriter—The Parker Corp., Boston, 
is named underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5760. Form 
A-1, (6-7-45). 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 250,000 shares 
of preferred stock ($100 par). Dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—14 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Business—Specialized forms of financing 
and insurance. 

Offering—Company is offering the hold- 
ers of the 121,938 shares of 44%‘ cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock to exchange 
their stock, share for share, for the new 
preferred. The underwriters have agreed 
to purchase any of the 250,000 shares of 
preferred not issued in exchange for out- 
Standing preferred. Company will call any 
of the old preferred at $105 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used for 
the redemption of the outstanding pre- 
ferred and to increase working capital. 

Underwriters —-Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and First Boston Corp: are named prin- 
cipal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5761. Form 
A-2. (6-7-45). 


PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $34,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, due July 1, 


1975. Interest rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Address—621 S. W. Alder Street, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Business—Public utility. 
Offering——Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 








Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of the | 
bonds, plus a $4,000,000 bank loan and | 
other funds of the company will be applied | 
to the redemption on Oct. 1, 1945, of $39,- | 
565,000 first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds, 442% series due 1960 at 102 plus 
accrued interest. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be offered 
for sale under the Commission’s competi- 
tive bidding rule and the names of under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5762. Form 
S-1. (6-7-45). 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 125,000 
shares of $3.50 preferred stock (no par). 

Address—105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Business—Manufacture of soap, cleans- 
ing agents, dentifrices, other toilet articles, 
etc. 

Offering—Company expects to offer hold- 
ers of its $4.25 outstanding preferred an 
opportunity to exchange such stock for 
the new preferred on a share for share 
basis plus a cash adjustment. Cash pro- 
ceeds to be received from the sale of un- 
exchanged shares to underwriters, together 
with treasury funds of the company to the 
extent required, will be applied to redeem 
at $101 per share plus accrued dividends 
all unexchanged shares. 

Purpose—-To retire presently outstanding 
preferred stock. 

Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
head the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5763. Form 
S-1. (6-7-45). 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27 


ELLIOTT CO. has filed a registration 
statement for 40,000 shares of 5% cumula- 
tive preferred stock (‘par $50) and 86,406 
shares of common (par $10). 

Address—Jeannette, 'Pa. 

Business —- Manufacture of steam tur- 
bines, electric generators, motors, etc. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. Company proposes to 
call its 542% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock and, to the extent that com- 
mon shares reserved for reconversion of 
preferred are not issued for such purpose, 
company proposes to sell such common 
Shares to the underwriter. Prior to the 
public offering of any common shares a 
post-effective amendment will be filed. 

Purpose — To redemption of preferred 
stock and working capital. 

Underwriters—F. Eberstadt 
named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5764. Form 
S-2. (6-8-45). 





& Co. is 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 3,986,522 
shares of common stock (par $2.50). 

Address—15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Business — A holding company which 
owns subsidiaries engaged in transporta- 
tion of passengers, property and mail. 

Offering—Company will offer 1,993,261 
units to shareholders on the basis of one 
unit for each two shares held. The unit 
will consist of one share of common stock 
and a warrant te purchase an additional 
share at $18 per share. Rights expire 
Dec. 31, 1947. The offering price will be 
filed by amendment. Atlas Corp. has 
guaranteed that stockholders will take up 
to $25,000,000 of the units and in event the 
subscriptions fall under that amount Atlas 
will take up sufficient units to bring the 
total to $25,000,000, with the right to take 
in excess of $25,000,000 if it desires. If 


stockholders take up to $25,000,000 of the}. 


units, Atlas will receive 500,000 warrants. 
The 500,000 warrants to be received by 
Atlas are to be reduced by the number of 
units to be purchased in meeting its com- 
mitment. Under the underwriting agree- 
ment Atlas is not permitted to hold more 
than 200,000 shares. It will be necessary 
to make a secondary offering of any shares 
taken down by Atlas under their commit- 
ment or upon the exercise of warrants in 
excess of 200,000 shares. 

Proceeds——Net proceeds will be placed in 
the general funds of the company to be 
used, with other general funds, for the 
repayment of outstanding bank loans, 
capital expenditures, including the pur- 
chase of flight and ground equipment, and 
additional working capital. 

Underwriters—-Atlas Corporation. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5765. Form 
S-1. (6-8-45). 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 35,000 shares of 
4°. convertible preferred stock (par $100). 

Address — Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, 
Penna. 

Business—-Normal business manufacture 
of high grade watches. 

Offering—Preferred shares are being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common shares at the rate of one pre- 
ferred share for each 11 common shares 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
the underwriters and offered to the publie 
at a price to be filed by amendment. 

Purpose—Redemption on Sept. 1, 1945, 
of all then outstanding 6‘- cumulative pre- 
ferred at $105 per share plus accrued 
dividends. 

Underwriters — Union Securities Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., Harris, Hall & 
Co., Inc., Morgan Stanley & Co. and Rey- 
nolds & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5766. Form 
S-1. «(6-9-45). 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 150,000 shares 
of preferred stock (par $100). The divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—Greensboro, N. C. 

Business — Manufacture of woven and 
knitted fabrics from rayon, other synthetic 
yarns, etc. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 





Proceeds-——Net proceeds will be used to 
prepay a 3‘e promissory note outstanding 


in the amount of $8,000,000, and to re- 
deem all of the 58,602 shares of 5‘ cumu- 
lative preferred stock at $108.50 per share. 
Balance of net proceeds will be added to 
general funds. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
head the underwriting group, with names 


lof others to be filed by amendment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5767. Form 
A-2. (6-9-45). 


MOUNTAN STATES POWER CO. ‘has 
filed a registration statement for $7,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, due July 1, 1975. 
The bonds are to be sold at competitive 
bidding, with the successful bidder naming 
the interest rate. 

Address — 236 
Oregon. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied 
toward the tedemption of presently out- 
standing $7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, 
44% series due Jan. 1, 1965, at 104 plus 
accrued interest. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

‘Registration Statement No. 2-5769. Form 
S-1. (6-9-45). 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30 


ED. SCHUSTER & CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 18,504 shares of 
4%’) cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par). The total includes 13,679 shares to 
be sold by the company and 4,825 shares 
to be sold by certain stockholders. 


Lyon Street, Albany, 


Address—2153 North Third Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
Business —- Operates three department 


stores in Milwauke.. 

Offering—Price to the public will 
filed by amendment. 

.Proceeds—-Company's share of the pro- 
ceeds will be added to its general funds 
pending specific allocation. The company 
has in contemplation a tentative program 
for modernization and expansion’ the 
cost of which has been estimated at $3,- 
000,000. It the plan is undertaken the 
company would expect to provide a sub- 
Stantial portion of the additional funds 
which may be required through the pro- 
ceeds of future financing. 

Underwriters—-Wisconsin Co. heads the 
underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5770. Form 
S-2. (6-11-45). 


be 


THE TRAILMOBILE CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 40,000 shares $2.25 
—- convertible preferred stock, par 

0. 

Address—3 lst 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business—-Company is the second largest 
manufacturer of truck-trailers in the 
United States. 

Offering——Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—-The net proceeds will be used 
to the extent of $395,325 in the redemp- 
tion of the presently outstanding 3,765 
shares of 7% .cumulative preferred at the 
redemption price of $105 on Oct. 1, 1945. 
The balance will be used in the acquisition 
of additional facilities. and for working 
capital. 

Underwriters—-The underwriters are W. 
E. Hutton & Co., Paul H. Davis & Co. and 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5771. Form 
S-1l. (6-11-45). 


and Robertson Avenue, 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1960 and 200,000 shares of 
common stock. Of the stock registered 
132,000 shares are issued and outstanding 
and being sold by stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $7.50 per 
snare 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
= of others to be supplied by amend- 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, serie: 
A, 3% %, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944, 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT «& POWER 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration boy inn 
4 Rage ng weed of a stock, cumu- 
par). di 
be filed by amendment. on ee ee 
Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 
Offering—Company proposes to invite 
Proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not . 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD 
21 filed a registration statem - on April 
shares of common stock. ment for 333,333 


Deta issue of April 26 
Offering—Price ic 
enh haan’ to the public is 30 cents 


Underwriters—None named. 


T 3 
pany proposes to market its own = 00 


securities. 


ELECTROMASTER INC. o 
° . on 
filed a registration statement tor ist oz3 
— of common stock, par $1. All of the 
Stock is issued and outstanding and is 


— 





owned by Nash-Kelvinator c : 
35.17% of total outstanding stcek) °° ™® 
Satetie—fiae issue of April 5 , 
Offering—Offering price t 
$8 per share. © the public is 
Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone 
& Cc 
and Mercier, McDowell & Doi 7 _ 
Detroit. phyn, both of 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on M 
8 filed a registration statement for 1,500. 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
rte pe: aee Share purchase Warrants 
an ; shares of commo * 
for warrants. (Toa 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—Exploration and de 
of oi) wells. nalopmens 

Offering—Price to the public is 69 
per phere. The underwriter 
purchase wararnts for the purchas 
2,000 shares of common for each “Is 000 
shares of common stock sold in the offer. 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 

Underwriter—tTellier & Co. 


A. HARRIS & CO. on April 23 file a 
registration statement for 7,000 shares of 
54 hy cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering——-The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the baSis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to thé public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son of 
Dallas, Texas. 


: cents 
Will receive 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
on April 19 filed a registration statement 
for 17,702 shares first preferred stock, 6% 
cumulative (par $25), 262,314 shares class 
A common (par $1), 250,000 shares class B 
common (par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class C common (par 5 cents). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. is 
named principal underwriter. 


MAJESTIC RADIO & #£='TELEVISION 
CORP. on April 24 filed a _ registration 
statement for 61,965 shares of common 
stock, one cent par value. The shares are 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of May 3. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co, 
Inc., is named principal underwriter. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., April 
12 filed a registration statement for 4,000 
shares Series M 5% and 3,000 shares series 
N 6% cumulative preferred stocks both 
$100 par value. 

Details—-See issue of April 19. 

Offering—The preferred stock will be 
sold at par. 

Underwriters — Wegener & Daly, 
Boise, Idaho, is underwriter 
ferred stock. 


Inc., 
for the pre- 


NU-ENAMEL CORP. on March 30 filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares 
60-cent cumulative dividend convertible 
preferred stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—Company is initially offering 
new preferred to holders of its common 
stock for subscription at $10 per share on 
basis of one share of preferred for each 
6% shares of common. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public by under- 
writer at $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi- 
cago, is named principal underwriter. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares cf common stock (par $25). The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., Inc. at 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
pn Bary Stating that competition had ‘been 
stifled.’ 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 442% preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Thne company will offer the 
63,784 shares of preferred stock in eX- 
change for the 29,182 shares of 7% and 
34,602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 
and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 

Underwriters — The company has re- 
tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances of 
the exchange offer. 


RACQUET CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C. on May 25 filed a registration state- 
ment for $492,300 extension first mortgage 
3% bonds dated Jan. 1, 1945, to mature 
Jan. 1, 1965, to replace a like amount of 
bonds’ which matured Jan. 1, 1945. The 
University Club-of the City of Washington 
(guarantor) joined in the application. 

Details—See issue of June 7. 

Underwriters—None named. 


RICHMOND RADIATOR CO. on May 11 
filed a registration statement for 333,333 
Shares of common stock (par $1). 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Offering—The company is offering ‘% 
holders of its common stock of record ® 
the close of business May 31, 1945, the 
333,333 additional shares of common #t 
$3 per share, in the ratio of one share for 
each two shares held. Reynolds Metais 
Co., which owns 61.47% of the common 
stock of Richmond, will, if necessa'y- 
waive rights to the extent required to 
provide shares for stockholders other than 
itself, since on a mathematical basis ‘he 
stockholders, including Reynolds, would ro 
entitled to about 97/100 of a share 4 
each two. shares. Otherwise Reynolcs 
Will subscribe to its full share, and 
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also purchase at $3 per share any stock | 


not subscribed for by other stockholders. 
The rights to subscribe will expire July 5. 
Underwriters—None named. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% “cumulative preferred shares 
heid by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 412% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC SERVICE 
Co. April 18 filed a registration statement 
for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 33. % 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 454% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 
935 shares of common (par $1). 

Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering — Holders of the outstanding 
common stock of Southwestern Public 
Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 
scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 
the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Sowthwestern Public Service. 
The subscription price will be filed by 
amendment. The public offering price of 
any unsubscribed common and of the 
bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amendment 


SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 
March 12 filed a registration statement 
for 12.500 shares preferred stock, con- 
vertible, no par, non-participating with 
cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common 
no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion require- 
ments of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 
share. Corporation also is offering 11.822 
authorized but unissued shares of common 
at $12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
Share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for eac} 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Floyd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter 

Hear on stop order proceedings were 
held before the SEC on April 25. 


OPA Methods Upheld 


The Supreme Court, in an 8-1 
decision delivered by Justice Mur- 
phy, Justice Roberts dissenting, 
upheld the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in its practice of 
basing ceiling prices on deliveries 
actually completed during the 
March, 1942, base period rather 
than on contracts made during 
that time, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press report from Wash- 
ington, June 4. 

OPA said the issue presented to 
the tribunal affected forty-seven 
price regulations on such items as 
furniture, household appliances, 
fuels and chemicals. 


The agency appealed from de- 
cisions by the Southern Florida 
United States District Court and 
the Fifth Federal Circuit Court in 
a case involving sales of crushed 
stone by the Seminole Rock and 
Sand Co. of Miami, Fla., to the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

OPA contended Seminole could 
not charge Seaboard more than 
60 cents a ton because that was 
the price which Seminole got for 
stone actually delivered to Sea- 
board in March, 1942—the base 
period for determining prices. 
This stone was delivered under an 
October, 1941, contract. In later 
contracts, signed in October and 
December of 1942, the price to 
Seaboard was raised to 85 cents 
and then to $1. 


i: 
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REPORTERS’ 


REPORT 


Business has slowed to a walk 
in the corporate new issue field 
in deference to the Treasurv’s 
Seventh War Loan Drive which is 


portion of the potential new busi- 
ness, which some observers see in 
prospect, materializes the ap- 
proaching summer promises to be 
one of the busiest in the history 
of the underwriting industry. , 

Tucked away in the corner 
of the desk blotter of one man 
who keeps continuously in close 
touch with the overall situation 
is a pad with a roster of some 
52 separate issues which he re- 
gards as prespects once the cur- 


rent war lean dirve is consum- 
mated. 


As he says himself, “not all of 
these prospects will necessarily 
develop into actual business. But,” 
he adds, “at least two accounts 
have been formed in each of the 
potential issues. “Accordingly, he 
concludes, 
that are alive and likely to be 
more actively discussed as 
turn of the month approaches.” 

Topping the list, of course, is 
the huge refinancing, involving 
$175,000,000, projected by 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, followed closely by an 
operation embracing refunding 
of $45,000,000 of its debt by 

Southern Bell Telephone Co., an 

A. T. & T. subsidiary. 


But the over-all line-up is a 
good cross-section of industry 
generally and includes a host of 
sizable railroad projects as well 
as: several substantial industrial 
plans for replacement of out- 
standing preferred stocks. 


Scanning New Fields 


Corporations generally have 
pretty well accomplished the task 
of bringing their funded debt 
structures into line with the ex- 
isting money market, with sub- 
stantial interest savings, and now 
are given to looking over the 
field with an eye to replacement 
of high-dividend preferred stocks. 


Several of these operations 
promise te comprise a large 
segment ef business in the new 
issue market during the July- 
August period. Four such 
undertakings alone now defi- 
nitely in the works, invelve ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. 


Largest of these is Reynolds 


$49,000,000 of new preferred: fol- 
lowed by Commercial Credit Co.’s 
$25,000,000 issue, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet’s $12,500,000 and Bris- 
tol-Myers Co.’s $7,500,000 under- 
takings. These are offerings which 
will be handled by direct negoti- 
ation with bankers since they are 
not subject to the competitive 
bidding rule of the SEC. 


N. Y. State Electric 


There are indications that New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
may be required by the Public 
Service Commission to increase 
its set-aside from earnings for 
debt retirement and _ improve- 
ments, as the price of approval 
of its refinancing plan by the 
State body. 

The company plans to seek 
bids in July for $10,000,000 new 
bonds and $15,000,000 preferred 
stock to retire $13,000,000 of 
outstanding 3%4s, due 1964 and 
$12,000,000 of 5.1% preferred 
stock. 

At present the company is 
charging off $1,380,000 against 
earnings for bond redemption and 
property additions under an ear- 
lier order of the Commission, 
against $1,500,000 being paid an- 
nually in dividends to NY PA NJ 
Utilities Co., which holds control 
and is in turn controlled by Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Corp. 





now in full swing. But if only a/| 


“these are situations | 
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Tobacco Co.'s projected issue of 


Railroad Prospects 

ive refunders in the railroad field 
|is Great Northern Railway which 
last September sold $100,000.000 
of new issues to replace outstand- 
|ing debts. 

The company is now regard- 
ed as quite certain to go through 
with refinancing of its outstand- 
ing $50,000,000 of Series I 354s, 
due 1967, subject to call at 104 
on nine weeks’ notice on any in- 
terest date. 

|. This operation would very like- 
| ly wind up the road’s refunding 
| plans for two years ago since the 
\only other sizeable issue subject 
| to call, the 41es of 1977, cannot be 
| replaced before July, 1947. 


—— —  . 


Rejecis Tariff Cut 
Power for Truman 


| Ona vote of 10-to-9, the Senate 

Finance Committee turned down 
the Administration’s request for 
authority to cut tariff rates an ad- 
ditional 50%, and then reported 
the reciprocal trade agreement 
extension bill favorably, the As- 
sociated Press reported from 
Washington June 8, and went on 
to say that in spite of the Com- 
mittee’s action Senator George 
(Dem.-Ga.), the Chairman, ex- 
pressed determination to try to 
| write the additional rate-cutting 
|authority back into the measure 
when it is called up in the Senate. 
| The Committee turned down 
five other amendments, including 
one sponsored by Senator O’Ma- 
honey (Dem.-Wyo.)—not a mem- 
iber of the Committee—which 
| would have provided for Cén- 
| gressional review of all new trade 
agreements and rate cuts. It lost 
_by a vote of nine to ten. 


By exactly the same vote, the 
/committee rejected an amendment 
| by Senator Taft (R.-Ohio), which 
would have limited the extension 
| of the trade law to two years 
|rather than three. Also rejected 
| were amendments to freeze the 
|import duties on wool and cord- 
|age. The amendment eliminating 
| the additional tariff cutting power 
‘also was presented by Senator 
| Taft. 


| Voting for it were: Senators 
| Walsh (D.-Mass.), Gerry (D.-R.I.), 
Johnson (D.-Col.), Taft (R.-Ohio), 
/Thomas (R.-Idaho), Butler (R.- 
| Neb.), Millikin (R.-Col.), Brew- 
| ster (R.-Me.), Bushfield (R.-S.D.), 
‘and Hawkes R.-N. J.). Lined up 
against it were Chairman George 
‘and Senators Barkley (D.-Ky.), 
| Bailey (D.-N. C.), Byrd (D. Va.), 
| Guffey (D.-Pa.), Radcliffe (D.- 
|Md.), Lucas (D.-Ill.), McMahon 
|(D.-Conn.) and LaFollette. 


| (The “Chronicle” reported the 
House passage of the tariff bill in 
the June 7 issue, p. 2535.) 


Brussels Bourse Open 


There has been a resumption of 
'trading on the Brussels Bourse, 
| which has reopened its doors after 
a nine months’ suspension, accord- 
ing to a special dispatch from 
there to “The Wall Street Jour- 
nal” on June 5, which continued, 
stating: 

The first day of the session was 
animated, though actual trading 
‘was confined to Government 
funds. Prices were considerably 
| below those quoted at the end of 
\last August when the Bourse 
‘closed. For example, the 244% 
lo2n was quoted at 77.50, against 
83.50 nine months ago, the 3% 
loan at 85, against 99.65, and is- 
sues of Treasury bonds were down 
three to five points. Numerous 
buying orders had been placed by 
insurance companies, but private 
selling orders were relatively few. 

No effective prices were quoted 
for non-Government bonds or 
stocks, nor were “bid and asked” 
prices published. The trend, how- 
ever, is reported to have been 
fairly favorable, with small offer- 
ings in the’ established leaders, 
and with colonials in demand in 
the expectation of good interim 
dividends. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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/ 


| 
| 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. _. | 
| 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1945 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
July 2, 1945, to stockholders of record at close of business 


Jume 2, 1945. 


Transfer books will not close. 


June 2, 1945. 





A special dividend payable in common stock of The 
Pittston Company at the rate of one share of Pittston 
cominon for each forty shares of $25 par common stock of 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company held will 
likewise be paid July 2, 1945, to stockholders of record 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary 
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° 
Diteenatonal COLUMBIA 
MINERALS & CHEMICAL * aula: 
CORPORATION 
CORPORATION The Board of Directors” has 
. declared this day the following dividends: 
General Offices Cumulative 6% Preferced Stock, Series A 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago No. 75, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series, 
* No. 65, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on May 28, 1945 
as follows: 

4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share 
Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 15 

1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chemicals 
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LION OTL 


REFINING COMPANY 

E] Derade, Arkansas 
A quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share and an extra 
dividend of 10¢ per share == . 
have been declared on the Capital Stock of 
this Company, both payable July 14, 1945, 
to stockholders of record June 30, 1945. 
The stock transfer books will remain open, 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 

| Iune 11. 1045 































LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 
June 7, 1045 


HE Board of Directors on June 6th, 
1945 declared a quarterly dividend of 
37 4c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Company, payable on the 30th 
day of June, 1945 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 19th 
day of June, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 





* 





* 
Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding stock of the Com- 
pany, payable July 31, 1945 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Jaly 16, 1945. 








* 





tt , 


The brokerage commission for 
Government paper has been fixed 
at 5 per mille, against the former 
rate of 3 per mille, and for non- 
Government bonds and shares at 


/7% per mille, against 5 per mille 


previously. 





5% Cumulative Preference Stock 


No. 54, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1945. 

. Dare Parker 
June 7, 1945 Secretary 














Tue ELectRic STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


179th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 30, 
1945, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 11, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, June 1, 1945 











EATON & HOWARD 
BALANCED FUND 


The Trustees have declared 
a dividend of 20 cents a 
share payable June 25, 
1945 to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 16, 1945. 


June 12, 1945 24 Federa) Street, Boston 








“ OFFICE OF 
LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware) at a meeting 
held on June 8, 1945, declared @ es 
dividend of thirty-seven and one-half cents 
(371,c) per share on the Class A Common 
Stock of the Company for the quarter ending 
, 1945, payable by check June 26, 1945 
stockholders of record as of the close of 
business June 18, 1945. 

At the same meeting a dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25c) per share was declared on the 
Class B Common Stock of the Company, for 
the quarter ending May 81, 1945, payable by 
check June 26, 1945, to stockholdets of record 
as of the close of busines June 18, 1045. 


G. W. KNOUREK, Tre? surer. 


- 





New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
June 13, 1945. 
DIVIDEND NO. 371 

The Board of Directors of this Company, 
at a meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the second quarter of 1945, of 
Seventy Cents ($.70) a share en the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Company, payable on 
June 30, 1945, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on June 20, 1945. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer, 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 184 
A dividend of one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 14, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 21, 1945. 
LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The 2's due 1967/72, the highest yielding taxable bond that can 
be bought by commercial banks, is still the bellweather of the 
Government bond market. . . . Although this issue continues to move 
into new alltime high ground, it is still considered the most attractive 
taxable obligation for the commercial banks, especially for those insti- 
tutions that have savings deposits. ... Holders of the 2%s due 
1952/54 and the 2\%s due 1956/58 are being advised to sell these 
bonds and to reinvest the proceeds in the 2%s due 1967/72.... 


TAXABLES GAIN 

Helped by the sharp demand for the longest unrestricted tax- 
able obligation, the entire taxable list improved with the best 
showing made by the 2s due 1951/53, the 2s due 1951/55 and the 
2s due 1952/54. ... 

A better tone was in evidence in the shorter maturities such 
as the 2s of 49/51, and the 2s of 50/52, as these issues were taken 
on by institutions who feel that they give an attractive return 
at these levels. ... 

It was pointed out by certain purchasers of these securities, that 
they believe that these obligations at present levels are pretty well 
adjusted to the new offering of the 5% year llas.... 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
It is indicated that if the new 142s due December 15, 1950 go to 
as substantial a premium as is looked for, the shorter maturities of 
the outstanding 2s will be very little effected by the new financ- 
BM, kids 
Improvement was registered in the restricted issues as the 
24s due 1965/70 and 1966/71 moved ahead to bring them in line 
with the price advance that has taken place in the shorter ma- 
turities of these bonds. .. . 


WHY A PREMIUM? 

For individuals and others who can buy the 2%s due 6/15/67/72, 
that are available in the Seventh War Loan, at 100, there seems to 
be no reason why they should pay a premium for the outstanding 
obligations. . . . The buying that is going on in the outstanding re- 
stricted issues is probably due in part to the fact that the older 
bonds will become eligible for bank investment several years ahead 
of the new ones... . Some profit taking and switching out of the 
2%s due 1956/59 was reported, but this issue held firm and gave 
up very little of its recent advances. ... 

The recommendation is still being made that these bonds 
be taken on by those who are in a position to do so, at these 
levels, with the advice that larger amounts be purchased if 
weakness should develop in them during the final phase of the 
drive. ... 


MARKET FAVORITE 
The outstanding issue in the partially exempts is the 234% due 
1960/65, which registered the largest gain in the market, and went 
to another alltime high. ... This bond as well as the 234% due 
1958/63, which also made a new alltime high, were bought because 
of the favorable ‘tax free yield” that is available in these obliga- 
tions compared with similar issues of the taxable bonds. . . . The 
2%4% due 1956/59, the 27%,3% due 1955/60, the 2%% due 54/56 and 
the 2% due 55/53 also showed substantial advances. . . . The short 
and intermediate maturities of the partially exempts registered minor 
gains. ... 
These issues however are not considered too attractive at 
these levels since in many instances the taxable obligations give 
a larger “tax free yield” than is obtainable in the partially 
exempt issues. ... The last four maturities of the partially 
exempts are still considered the most attractive obligations in 
this group... . 


OPINION 

Likewise appreciation possibilities exist in these bonds as long 
as the “tax free yield” on these obligations is larger than that avail- 
able in comparable maturities of the taxable securities. . . . The 
opinion is held in certain quarters that the long partially exempt 
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issues will not be subjected to downward price adjustments despite 
present high levels, unless there is a recession in the prices of the 
taxable issues. . . . If there should be a sell off in the taxables and 
the partially exempts from these levels, the opinion is still held 
that it will not be substantial and will be very temporary.... 
Accordingly the recommendation is still being made that 
on any price weakness the issues that meet the needs of indi- 
viduals and institutions should be picked up in substantial 
amounts. ... 


BRITISH POLICY 

Although full details are not yet available, reports indicate that 
the British issuance of 242% War Bonds will result in a slight de- 
crease in the cost of carrying the debt burden in that country... . 
The adoption by the English of a 13%4% rate instead of a 24%2% rate, 
last year, was given as one of the important reasons for the sharp 
rise in prices in our Government market. . . . This price rise made 
it possible for the Treasury to finance with a 14%% rate instead of 
a 2% rate.... 

Despite what happened in the past, informed students of the 
money markets are of the opinion now, that the pattern of 
financing here is so well set that changes in rates elsewhere 
would have no effect on our rates. ... 

They point out that our policy of financing meets the needs of 
the Treasury which is to finance as cheaply as possible. 
The money markets in.this country will be determined by the needs 
of the Treasury, and the government has the power to maintain rates 
at present low levels. . . . The Treasury will continue to offer. long 
term 242% to insurance companies and savings banks, and this rate 
for long term funds is satisfactory to institutional investors. ... 


POST-WAR 


The liquidity of our money markets in the post-war period, 
particularly once a substantial return flow of currency from circu- 
lation sets in, and gold returns, is bound to be great. ... This in 
turn will prevent any material increase in rates of interest on short 
term Government obligations such as certificates and notes, which 
will be taken by the banks. . . . Medium maturities of Governments 
are not expected to change much from present levels. ... The 
shortage of long term high coupon bonds the commercial banks can 
buy will mean higher price and lower yields for the outstanding 
securities. ... 

While the Treasury will no deubt continue to supply the 
market with restricted long term 214s, the decline in yield of 
those outstanding securities which commercial banks can buy 
tends to pull down the general level of interest rates. . 














partnership and Gertrude W. 
Brown to limited partnership on 
June 22. Mr. Brady, who was for- 
merly a partner in the firm, will 
acquire the Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Arthur J. McKenna. 


Vernon Brown to Admit 


Vernon C. Brown & Co., 71 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 


delphia Stock Exchanges, will ad- 
mit Thomas J. Brady to ‘general 
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Georgeson Co. Admits 
Several New Partners 


Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall Street 
has admitted Gardner B. Perry, 
Mary Vail Andress and Florence 
E. Nye to partnership. Other part- 
ners are Richard S. Nye 
Dorothy Seitz. Mr. Perry hes 
been with the firm in charge 0 
the Boston office. Miss Andress 
has been manager of the uptown 
New York branch. 


Arthur Zucker Dies 7 


Arthur Zucker, member of the 
New -York Stock Exchange with 
offices at 39 Broadway, New Yors 
City, died at his summer hame 3: 
the age of sixty-four. 
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The Financial Situation | 


What is happening in Russia? What leads Russia to | 
act so persistently in ways which are so inexplicable to us? 
What is Russia’s “game” at the present time? Why does 
Russia appear to go out of her way to arouse the suspicions 
the antagonisms, and at times the anger of the rank and 
file of the countries with whom she is supposed to be co- 
operating? These and a dozen other similar questions are 
heard today in this country on all sides. Even some of 
the most ardent friends of Russia have of late become defi- 
nitely and openly exasperated by the antics of “the com- 
munists,’ who are supposed, or at any rate are practically 
everywhere believed, to take their cue from Moscow. 

Any one not of Russian blood and not seeped in the 
“ideology” and “spirit” of the Russian communist move- 
ment who undertakes to explain the conduct of the present 
day Russian and his Government is foolhardy indeed. He 
is much more likely himself to need explanation than he is 
to lead his fellows to understand the Russian mind and 
behavior. That fact has been evident enough since the 
widely publicized treason trials in Russia some years ago, 
and it is a fact which we all should be well advised to keep 
actively in mind these days. It may help us over some 
rough spots during the next few years. 


Some Aspects Clear Enough 


But there are certain aspects of what might be termed 
the current Russian “situation,” which are clear enough 
to the thoughtful observers, but which apparently are not 
to many who are commenting upon Russia and her behavior 
toward her friends and allies. If we as a people are to 
make headway in our dealings with that strange land and 
that strange people it is of the utmost importance that we 


get our thinking straightened out with respect to these 
(Continued on page 2640) 


British Policy Unsolved Problem 
of Economic Stabilization: Burgess 


President of ABA Sees Critical Era for England, Which will Aflect Much 
of the World Trade and Points Out That Welfare of U. S. and Great 
Britain Are Bound Together. 

In an address before the Officers and Executive Council of the 
American Institute of Banking at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 5, W. 


Randolph® 
Burgess, Pres- | and finance on which many other 
ident of the| countries depend. A strong Eng- 
American| land to hold this network together 








Bankers Asso- 
ciation and 
Vice-Chair- 
man of Board 
of the Na- 
tional City 
Bank of New 
York, took the 
position that 
the Bretton 
Woods Agree- 
ments, even if 
adopted, will 
undergo seri- 
ous difficul- 
ties in opera- 
tion and that 
Z no world eco- 
homic and monetary stabilization 
Will be forthcoming unless Great 
Britain is assisted in adopting a 
definite program of post-war re- 
Construction, and unless the Brit- 
ish are willing to commit them- 
selves to the stabilization of their 
Currency and the removal of ex- 
change controls. 

‘In any survey of post-war eco- 
nomic problems all roads lead 
back to England,” Mr. Burgess 
Stated, “for Britain has been and 
1S a great center of world trade 





W. R. Burgess 





is a direct advantage to the United 
States. Much of the world’s trade 
is done in dollars and pounds 
sterling. Sterling in turn rests on 
the British balance of payments 
and that has been badly disrupted. 
England has spent her substance 
for war, and her income from in- 
vestment and shipping is curtailed. 
Her exports must be rebuilt from 
the ground up and she must have 
imports to feed her people, to sup- 
ply the raw materials for her in- 
dustries, and to rebuild her homes. 
Her short-term debt to others has 
piled up to something like $12 
billion. A plan for Britain is the 
core of any positive world finan- 
cial program.” 

“But the British problem is not 
merely economic,” he added. “Tt 
is also psychological and political. 
Until the British see their own 
way more clearly they are not go- 
ing to be very enthusiastic about 
large post-war world blueprints. 

“For Britain the whole period 
between wars was difficult. So 
people look back critically over 
the economic policies followed, 
and seeking a scapegoat, find it in| 

(Continued on page 2652) | 





The Bases for World Trade 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH* 


Chairman of the Chase National Bank of New York 

President, International Chamber of Commerce 
Leading American Banker Calls Attention to the Reactivation of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Established a Quarter Century Ago and to the Problems to 
Be Undertaken by This Organization in Rebuilding World Trade. Urges That Existing 
Trade Barriers Be Reduced, That Cartels and Commodity Agreements Be Opposed, 
That Constructive Foreign Lending Policies Be Developed and That the Values of the 
Principal Currencies Be Stabilized. Favors Reenactment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and Calls For a World Trade Conference to implement Article IV of 


the Atlantic Charter. 


The economic and financial problems resulting from the first > 
World War led to the organization of 


Commerce a 


quarter of a 
century ago. 
Business in- 


terests of five 
of the allied 
nations, Great 
BPritasee, 
France, Italy, 
Belgium and 
the United 
States, con- 
vening in 
1919, decided 
to establish 
the Chamber 
in order that 
industry and 
finance might 
assist in world 





W. W. Aldrich 
reconstruc- 
tion. For sim- 
ilar reasons the decision was 


reached at the time of the Inter- 
national Business Conference, 
held at Rye, N. Y., last November, 
to reactive the _ International 
Chamber of Commerce, which has 
been dormant since September, 
1939. With the end of the Euro- 
pean war in sight, it was con- 
cluded that the Chamber could 
again resume its significant role 
of serving as a world parliament 
of business. 

Doubtless one of the first prob- 
lems to which the membership of 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce will wish to devote 
their attention is that of inter- 
national trade. They realize full 
well that a healthy voiume of 


world trade is essential for peace 
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' the Conserva- 
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the International Chamber of | 





and prosperity, just as peace itself | 
is essential for expanding inter- | 
national irade. 

The rebuilding of world trade 
requires that trade barriers be re- 
duced, that cartels and commodity 
agreements be opposed, that con- 
structive foreign lending policies 
be developed on the part of cred- 
itor natiohs, and that the foreign 
exchange values of the principal! 
currencies of the world be stabil- 
ized. It is to these bases or pre- 
requisites of international trade 
that I wish to devote my com- 
ments this evening. 








' national 








Trade Barriers 


The first prerequisite for an ex- | 


panded world trade is the reduc- | 
tion of trade barriers. Since its 
inception the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce has exerted its 
full influence in the direction of 
freer international trade. In | 
1921, at the invitation of the| 
Council of the League of Nations, | 
it participated in conferences hav- 
ing to do with the simplification of | 
customs procedures. In 1925, at! 





the Brussels Congress, the Inter- 
Chamber of Commerce 
appealed to business men of all 
countries to exert their influence 
for the removal of extreme tariffs, 
unreasonable customs regulations, 
and all unnatural and uneconomic 
restrictions to world trade. 

Had the efforts of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
in the direction of freer trade 
succeeded, the aggressive forces 
of the world might have been 
checked. But, unfortunately, in 
the early ‘twenties political un- 
certainties, currency difficulties 
and the creation of new States in 
central Europe led to increased 
trade controls. Although, later in 


the decade, some progress was 
made in the direction of freer in- 
ternational trade, the progress 
| achieved was disappointingly 


slow. It consisted principally in 
the simplification of customs ad- 
ministration and tariff nomencla- 
“An address by Mr. Aldrich be- 
fore the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, at Toronto, Canada, 


June 6, 1945. 


(Continued on page 2642) 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Back in the recent Presidential 


campaign there was a tremendous 


agitation about Sidney Hillman and we do not mind saying that we 


were as much of it as we could be. 


One of our embarrassments was 


the citing, on the part of the opposition, of frequent statements in 
the past by industrialists to the effect that Sidney was a nobleman 
because he had taken the chaos out of this industry and that. Because 
of his having 7 ——_—___—— 

done this, Sid- 
ney had many 
friends among 
the Conserva- 
tive ranks, 
and notwith- 
standing that 


ED 








pomecpeenmemmrens |PAC. Very well, the United 
" a | States Chamber of Commerce has 
‘|| set in motion an organization op- 
‘posed to him, to head him off, to 
| kill his influence on national af- 
fairs. This requires the spending 
|of money, the putting of money 





| terprise of re- 





| 


few, if any, of 





tive ranks 
were now for 
him in his en- 


electing Mr. 
Roosevelt, 
their state- 
ments of the 
past now 
thrown up 
against us, 
were discon- 
certing. 

We are beginning, reluctantly, | 
to think that Sidney is really a} 
contribution to the Private Enter- 
prise system. By this, we mean | 
that apparently all sorts of strictly | 
American enterprises are revolv- 
ing around him. He has his C1lO- 





Carlisle Bargeron 





in circulation; it requires person- 
nel. In brief, it gives men jobs. 
In the first place, Sidney’s organ- 
ization gives men jobs. Now, to 
combat him is the Chamber's 
organization which must also 
give men jobs. 

On top of this, there has just 
been a gentleman in Washington 


‘who announces the formation of 
|another organization to hold Sid- 


ney down. He is Mr. J.D. Zurcher, 
unquestionably a man of parts, 
who has for the past five years 
been heading up what is known 
as the Committee to Defend Life 
Insurance Policy Holders’ or 


| something like that. Mr. Zurcher 


had a press conference here at 

which he explained that 14 re- 

gional organizations were to be 
(Continued on page 2647) 
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Let’s Never Be Losers! 


liance upon it. 


ee re es ee a 
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.. Axis war criminals. 





court be found to hear 
either of law or of fact? 
that none can be found. 


adjudged “criminals.” 


“The United States is vitally interested in recog- 
nizing the principle that treaties renouncing war 
have juridical as well as political meaning. We 
relied upon the Briand-Kellogg Pact and made it 
the cornerstone of our national policy. We neg- 
lected our armaments and our war machine in re- 


“All violations of it, wherever started, menace 
our peace as we now have good reason to know. 
An attack on the foundations of international rela- 
tions cannot be regarded as anything less than a 
crime against the international community, which 
may properly vindicate the integrity of its funda- 
mental compacts by punishing aggressors. 

“We therefore propose to charge that a war of 
aggression is a crime, and that modern international 
law has abolished the defense that those who incite 
or wage it are engaged in legitimate business. Thus 
may the forces of the law be mobilized on the side 
of peace.”—Justice Robert H. Jackson, Chief of 
Counsel for the United States in the prosecution of 


It is very well for the United States or any other 
power to “charge” such things as these. — 
The question is where can a truly disinterested 


and decide these pleas 
The answer is, of course, 


We had better be doubly certain to win any 
future wars in which we may become involved. 
Henceforth losers are more or less certain to be 





Jackson Pledges Punishment of War Criminals 


In a 5,000 word report to President Truman, Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, chief of counsel for the United States in 
the prosecution of Axis war criminals, urges that sure punishment 
be meted the guilty, and expressed opposition to any dilatory tactics 
in trial procedure, the Associated Press reported from Washington, 


June 7. 


Stating that the trials could not > 


be regarded in the same light as 
Arials under the American system, 
where defense is a matter of con- 
stitutional right, Justice Jackson 
continued: 

“Fair hearings for the accused 
are, of course, required to make 
sure we punish only the right 
men and for the right reasons,” 
he said. “But the procedure of 
these hearings may properly bar 
obstructive and dilatory tactics 
resorted to by defendants in our 
ordinary criminal trials.” 

Failure to try those accused, 
he stated, “would mock the dead 
and make cynics of the living.” 

Justice Jackson told President 
Truman that he had assurance 
from the War Department that 
those likely to be accused as war 
criminals “will be kept in close 
confinement and stern control.” 

He said the preparations for 
the prosecution of major war 
criminals will not impede or de- 
lay trials of other offenders 
guilty of lesser crimes. 

He said negotiations for an In- 
ternational Military Tribunal, rep- 
resenting the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Soviet Russia 
and France, to try guilty Nazis, 
have not yet been completed, but 
that he did not consider it wise 
to wait this final step before pre- 
paring the American case. 

He said the American case was 
being prepared on the assump- 
tion that an “inescapable respon- 
sibility rests upon this country to 
conduct an inquiry, preferably in 
association with others, but alone 
if mecessary, into the culpability 
of these whom there is probable 
cause to accuse of atrocities and 
other crimes.” 

He added that there are many 
such men “in our possession.” 

While it has cost “unmeasured 
thousands of American lives to 
beat and blind these men,” Jus- 
tice Jackson declared, their trials 
should be “as dispassionate as the 
times and horrors we deal with 
will’ permit.” 

He pointed out that his own re- 
sponsibilities extend only to major 
criminals whose offenses have no 











particular geographical localiza- 
tion and who will be punished 
oy joint decision of the Allied 
Governments as provided in the 
Moscow declaration of Nov. 1, 
1943. In his visit to the European 
theater, he said, he attempted to 
establish standards and the cases 
fall into three general categories: 

1. Offenses against military per- 
sonnel of the United States, such 
as the killing of American airmen 
who crash-landed, and_ other 
Americans who became prisoners 
of war. He said that field forces 
from time immemorial have dealt 
with such offenses on the spot. 
Authorization of such action was 
withdrawn for a time through fear 
of stimulating retaliation, he said, 
but “the surrender of Germany 
and liberation of our prisoners has 
ended that danger.” Accordingly, 
he suggested, the morale and 
cafety o# American troops and ef- 
fective control of enemy areas re- 
quire prompt resumption “of sum- 
mary dealing with this type of 
case.” 

2. Offenders who are to be sent 
back to the scene of their crimes 
‘or trail by local authorities. The 
United States’s part in these cases, 
Justice Jackson said, is concerned 
largely with identification of the 
culprits and their release to those 
who are in control. 

3. The “Quislings, Lavals and 
‘Lord Haw Haws.” He said each 
country “is free to prosecute trea- 
son charges in its own tribunals 
and under its own laws against its 
wn traitorous nationals.” 

Such classification of these 
groups, he said, will permit their 
prosecution without delay while 
preparations for the trial of major 
criminals are completed. He said 
the British are taking steps 
parallel with American procedure 
“to effect a complete interchange 
of evidence and a coordination of 
planning and preparation,” and 


that minor differences between | 


the Governments have “adjusted 
easily.” 

“The Provisional Government 
of the French Republic,” he 


added, “has advised that it ac- 








; cepts in principle the American 


proposals for trails (of major 
criminals) before an international 
military tribunal. It is expected 


to designate its representatives | 


shortly.” 

While Soviet Russia is not yet 
committed, he went on, it has been 
kept informed of all steps, “and 
there is no reason to doubt that it 
will unite in the prosecution.” 


As to when the trials of major | 


criminals can start, he said it 
would be “foolhardy”. to name 
dates which depend upon other 
Governments and many agencies. 

Justice Jackson reiterated that 
this Government will accuse “a 
large number of individuals and 
officials who are in authority in 
the Government, in the military 
establishments, including the gen- 
eral staff, and in the financial, in- 
dustrial, and economic life of Ger- 
many who by all civilized stand- 
ards are provable to be common 
criminals.” 

“We also propose to establish 
the criminal character of several 
voluntary organizations which 
have played a cruel and control- 
ling part in subjugating the Ger- 
man people and then their neigh- 
bors,” such as the Gestapo and the 
SS, whose recruits were taken 
from volunteers because of “‘apti- 
tude for the fanatical devotion to 
their violent purposes.” 

The case against the major de- 
fendants, he emphasized, is ‘‘con- 
cerned with the Nazi master plan’ 
and not with individual barbari- 
ties and perversions. 

He said the prosecutors face 
the task of establishing “incred- 
ible events by credible evidence.” 
The test of a crime, he said, 
should be whether it ‘“fundamen- 
tally outraged the conscience of 
the American people and brought 
them finally to the conviction that 
their own liberty and civilization 
could not persist in the same 
world with the Nazi power.” 

Such acts, he argued, were 
criminal by standards general], 
accepted in all civilized countries 
and should establish that “retri- 
bution by laws awaits those who 
in the future similarly attack 
civilization.” 

“We propose to punish acts 
which have been regarded as 
criminal since the time of Cain 
and have been so written in every 
civilized code,” he declared. 

He said legal charges against 
top Nazi leaders and organiza- 
tions such as the SS and Gestapo 
include (A) atrocities against per- 
sons or property, (B) offenses, in- 
cluding persecutions on racial or 
religious grounds committed since 
1933 and (C) “invasions of other 
countries and initiations of wars 
of aggressions in violation of in- 
ternational laws or treaties.” 

The legal position of the United 
States is that “it is high time that 
we act on the juridical principle 
that aggressive war-making is j]- 
legal and criminal.” 





Rosenman to Remain 


As Truman Aide 


_President Truman announced at 
his press conference on June 1 
that he was very happy to have 
been able to persuade. former 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman of 
New York to remain in the White 


House for another year as the 
President's special counsel, the 
Associated Press reported that 


day from Washington, and con- 
tinued: 

_Correspondence made public 
disclosed that Rosenman submit- 
ted his resignation on April 14 
“to take effect at your pleasure.” 
The President declined to acc apt 
it, saying he wanted the former 
New York judge to stay at his 
post “until V-J day in order that 
r may have your continued as- 
sistance.” 

Replying to the President’s dec- 
lination, Rosenman said: “When 
the commander-in-chief asks, 
there can be only one answer— 
‘Aye, aye, sir,’” 








The State of Trade 


The news this week on the food situation appears very , 
aging, viewed from the report on Monday, last, of the Depart; 
Agriculture on the prospective yields this year of our wheat. Ae Fp 
The domestic and foreign demands upon the Amer;., 
bread basket is at present tremendous and will continue so wal 
Should present indicated yields be reali 


other crops. 


time in the future. i 
will contribute to a greater suffi- 
ciency at home and at the same 
lume aliay in some measure the 
dire suffering and want of the 
neoples of Europe, occasioned by 
the devastation of a total war. 

In commenting upon crop con- 
ditions, the Department forecasts 
the largest United States wheat 
crop ever produced, approximate- 
ly 1,085,000,000 bushels for 1945 
based on its June 1, reports. Not- 
withstanding the fact that May of 
this year was one of the coldest 
on record, present indications 
place the total volume of all crops 
for the year “well above aver- 
age.” 

Crop prospects were hampered 
in a degree by a long spell of rain 
covering a substantial area of the 
country, while in the Southwest, 
local drought conditions devel- 
oped and threatened to spread. 
In the extreme South persistent 
dry weather proved a factor to be 
-reckoned with. 

As disclosed in the Department’s 
report, the indicated winter wheat 
crop of 797,255,000 bushels, the 
second largest on record, coupled 
with an indicated spring wheat 
crop of 287,397,000, would bring 
total wheat production to 1,084,- 
652,000 bushels, the largest crop 
ever produced. Should this indi- 
cated production become a real- 
ity, it would exceed last year’s 
record by a slight margin and be 
the third crop of more than 1,- 
000,060,000 bushels in the United 
States’ wheat production history, 
the first having been in 1915. 

Insofar as oats and hay are con- 
cerned, they promise above aver- 
age production. The forecast for 
rye production, however, is down 
somewhat compared with last 
month’s prospects, but the outlook 
is ‘still good. The report also 
notes that a record crop of ear! 
lrish potatoes is expected and the 
tonnage of crops for market ap- 
pears to be as large as the record 
volume produced in 1944. 

Total fruit production appears 
destined to closely approximate 
last year’s record output, despite 
damage to some fruits by frost, 
especially the apple crop, which 
may establish a record low mark. 

As for the corn crop, planting 
has been pushed to the limit con- 
sistent with the weather, and was 
almost three-fourths finished for 
the country as a whole. The report 
points out that the probability is 
that, even though late plantings 
will continue, the acreage of corn 
will be slightly less than was in- 
tended. 

The Department made it clear 
that it was too early to make spe- 
cifie predictions On many of the 
crops, but a number of favorable 
factors obtained, such as the fact 
that most of the intended acre- 
ages Of crops will be planted and 
early season gains have not been 
entirely offset by recent bad wea- 
ther. 

_ Steel Industry—‘“Until those in 
charge of the big push against 


to go,’ the eurrent confusion over 
cutbacks and cancellations as it 
affects Steel mili output will con- 
tinue,” states “The Iron Age” in 
its current summary of the steel 
trade. Cancellations of steel or- 
ders have failed to keep abreast 
ot war contract cutbacks and as a 
result they have not opened up 
any appreciable space on mill or- 
der books, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are at their war- 
time peak. 

Many steel orders now on the 
books will probably never be 
shipped because of subsequent 
cancellations; however, the delay 
in removing such business from 
steel mill schedules has tied uv 





space which could definitely be 
utilized for essential output. “This 
condition is preventing an orderly 


Japan have all their plans ‘ready | 


Coy - 


Ii¢ nt F 


fo) some 
zed, the, 





a 


| estimate of available civilian oa. 
and within a few months th. 
steel industry may probably .. 
ceive such an avalanche of ¢a, 
cellations that it will require a} 
the ingenuity it has to cope with 
the task of an orderly change. 
over to civilian output. na 

Theoretically the steel industry 
is permitted to fill certain stee 
orders for civilian uses after Jy), 
1, but from a practical standpojy: 
the magazine observes, firm deliy. 
ery schedules cannot be set ur 
or even vague promises given ;, 
long as mill schedules are Unable 
to accommodate unrated busines 


One reason for the delay ;, 
cancellations reaching steel mj)); 
is the recent WPB approva) 
given manufacturers of certajy 
iclass A products to retain and ys 
jratings previously granted on 
; order which has been canceled 
‘Contact with the WPB is neces. 
‘sary, however, by such manufac. 
turers before such ratings are 
heey for civilian output. The time 
lost in such a procedure, this trade 
|authority points out, will furthe 
‘tend to prevent rapid cancella- 
‘tion at the steel mill level of ; 
‘great number of orders. 


Net orders this past week wer 
‘again the lightest so far this year 
‘the volume in some instances be- 
‘ing as much as 65% below peak: 
‘established earlier this year. Can- 
cellations and adjustments ap- 
proximated one-half of the gros: 
| incoming order volume in some 
' instances. 


Shell steel cancellations, “The 
‘Iron Age” reports, are reaching 
: the mill level and June schedule 
; at some mills call for a production 
drop of about 50%. Producers are 
carefully scrutinizing increased 
demand for high strength steel 
currently running at a_ volume 
labout 50% higher than in 1944. 
About one-half of this amount is 
going direct to war production. 

Grain shipments may again in- 
terfere with tinplate distribution 
in the Midwest by the lack of rail- 
road cars. Production, too, may 
be adversely affected, producers 
state, by WPB Order M 43 limit- 
ing the use of tin in coating steel 
products to 100% of the amoun! 
used in the corresponding calen- 
dar quarter of 1944. Tinplate de- 
liveries currently are quoted io! 
January, 1946. 

The American Iron and Stee: 
Institute announced last Tuesda) 
that the operating rate of ste¢: 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 90% of capacity 
for the week beginning June 11. 
compared with 91.1% one week 
ago. This week’s operating ral 
represents a decrease of 1.1’ 
from last week’s rate and }s 
equivalent to 1,648,500 net tons ° 
steel ingots. and castings, Col: 
ipared to 1,668,600" net tons las! 
| week and 1,739,300 tons one yea! 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—C2™- 
loadings of revenue freight [ 
the week ended June 2, 19) 
totaled 837,520 cars, the Associa 
tion of American Railroads 4!” 
nounced. This was a decrease “ 
44,917 cars, or 5.1% below ‘ht 
preceding week this year and -°° 
822 cars, or 3.3% above the col 
responding week of 1944. ae 
pared with a similar perioc “ 
1943, an increase of 169,911 ca!» 
or 25.5%, is shown. 

Railroad Income _ in April— 
Class I railroads of the Unites 
States in April, 1945, had an est" 
mated net income, after intere 
and rentals of $54,300,000, co" 
pared with $48,033,277 in Apr! 
1944, the Association of Amerc@! 
Railroads announced on June 
last. 
In the first four months 


re. 
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J. $. Army to Use 600,000 German Prisoners 
As Laborers; 200,006 Assigned to France 


a 


nited States Army; at 


the came time, it was made known in Assocrated Press accounts 10m 
Paris that in addition to the 600,000 to be used by the American Army 
arrangements have bcen completed for transier: ing 200.000 to 2%5.00U 


the Lluted StaieS Fivvost Mar- 


shal's office indicated at Supreme | 


Head quarters. 


under complete charge of 
French just as if the French had 
captured them, are now held in 
seven inclosures in France. 

A more detailed account from 
Paris to the New York “Times” 
states that according to Col. Gill 
the United States now nas z,10u,- 
go00 German prisoners of war in 
confinement in Europe, but with- 
in six months all will be released 
or turned over to the British or 
the French with the exception of 
600.000 who will be kept as labor- 
ers for the United States Army in 
Europe. It was further stated that 
the 350,000 German. prisoners in 
the United States also will even- 
tually be released through the 
same medium. 


The “Times” advices. further 
said. : 
“The handling of prisoners 


since V-E Day has been some- 
what uncertain because the Gen- 
eva Convention governing the 
treatment of prisuiuers O1 Wa. 
actually did not envisage an “un- 
conditional surrender.” The con- 
vention says that the disposition 
of prisoners shall be arranged in 
the armistice terms, but inasmuch 
as at the time of surrender we 
were not doing any bargaining 
with the Germans, the matter did 
not come up. 

“Since the convention is an 
agreement among Governments, 
and no German Government any 
longer exists, there are grounds 
for abrogating the convention. 
However, Army lawyers interpret 
the convention not only as an 
agreement between the American 
and German Governments but 
also as an agreement between the 
American Government and the 
German soldiers, whose rights 
under it can be waived only by 
both the Government and the in- 
dividual soldier, Col. Gill, a 
peacetime Baltimore lawyer, ex- 
plained. 

“Hence it is considered that the 
convention continues in force for 
the treatment of German soldiers. 

“Germans taken into custody in 
connection with the surrender do 


It was added that | 


these prisoners, who will come do not come under the protection 


| 
the | of the Geneva Convention as re- 





| 


a 


American-held prisoners to France for labor, Col. Robert J. Gill of | 





not have the same status. They 
are “disarmed enemy forces” and 


gards, for instance, the provision 
of shelter, food and clothing. 
“Several million of these are 
being held under their own 
guard, providing tneir own sup- 
plies pending disbandment, and 
they probably will get home be- 
fore the regular prisoners. At the 
time of the German surrender the 
United States Army had 2,852,000 
German prisoners, excluding the 
Mediterranean theatre. We had 
facilities tor only about 1,000,0UU 
prisoners, and the rest had to be 
put in transient camps along the 
German border. 
_ “The prisoners have been work- 
ing loading Army supplies and 
salvaging Army equipment. Two 
hundred thousand in camps _ in 
Brittany will 
the French for labor, a matter not 
specifically sanctioned by tne 
Geneva: Convention, but not for- 
bidden. One hundred and ‘sixty 
thousand in three camps around 
Cologne will be turned over. to 
the British who are moving into 
that area for occupation. 


“Fifty thousand Russians taken 
prisoner as members of the 
Wehrmacht have been turned 
over to the Russians, and an un- 
determined number remain to be 
repatriated. Although many |= of 
these were impressed into fighting 
for the Germans they are under 
somewhat of a pall back in Rus- 
sia, and many are scared to go 
home. The policy established. at 
Yalta is to return to Russia “all 
those who claim Soviet citizen- 
ship.”’ Those who do not are to 
pe kept as prisoners, and their 
ultimate disposition is uncertain. 

“All non-German prisoners, ex- 
cept Russians, have been turned 
over to their respective armies. 

The order of priority for the 
release of prisoners is first, wo- 
men, then miners, farmers, trans- 
port workers, persons over 50 and 
persons completely physically dis- 
abled. The ,others then follow. 
These special categories cover 
about 18% of the total of German 
prisoners.” 





Menpower Controls in New York to Continue 


Attention. to. the fact that manpower controls over jobs in the 
New York metropolitan area will continue after July 1 was drawn 
on June 9 by Joseph B. O'Connor : , 
Commissioner, who noted that the present policy will prevail here 


even though a relaxation of controls in some other sections of 
In making the announcement, 


the New York “Herald Tribure’ ° 


country are scheduled July 1. 


of June 10, Mr. O’Connor stated 
that many persons, having mis- 
takenly interpreted a Washington 
announcement of May 11, nave 
been leaving war jobs in anticipa- 
tion of being free to take what- 
ever job they wish without state- 
ments of availability or United 
States Employment Service refer- 
ral cards after July 1. The same 
Paper said: 

The original announcement on 
May 11 by Paul V. McNutt, War 
Mannower Commissioner, stated 
that as of July 1 WMC job con- 


trols would be lifted in areas 
throughout the nation where 
WMC directors recommended 
Such relaxations. At that time 


Mr. O’Connor warned New York- 
ers that the job controls might 
not be lifted here. 

This announcement yesterday 
Was based on recommendations of 
the WMC New York area labor- 
Management committee. The 


Committee, after three weeks of 
Study, found that despite layoffs 
and a slow drop in the labor de- 
mand here labor requirements of 


, Acting Regional War Manpower 


the 
said 











essential industry have not yet 
been met. 

Although Mr. O’Connor said he 
had not yet received reports from 
area directors in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Albany and other 
cities in New York State, indica- 
tions were that existing controls 
will continue there also, since 
these have been listed as critical 
labor shortage areas, while New 
York City has had an abundant 
labor supply by comparison. 

The following is from the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” of 
June 11: 

“Mr. O’Connor pointed out that 
in the New York area there were 
51.000 essential industry job open- 
ings toward the end of last month, 
while only 31,686 applicants for 
jobs appeared at USES offices 
about the same time. 

“He said that the continuing 
shortage of manpower seems to be 
a result of widespread reduction 
of the work week from 48 to 40 
hours as a spread-the-work meas- 


ure to retain present employees. 


be turned over to : 


Briiish Treasury to 
‘Pay More for Gold 


The plan of the United States to retain+600,000 prisoners of war | 
as laborers was disclosed on June 9 by the U 


Announcement was made by the 
British Treasury on June 9 that it 
| would pay four shillings and three 
|pence more per fine ounce for 
| gold in the sterling area, explain- 
ing that shipping risks had been 
“substantially reduced.” The As- 
| sociated Press accounts from Lon- 
| don, reporting this, stated: 

The official announcement said 
that the readjustment .of the 
price from 168 shillings per fine 
ounce to 172 shillings three pence 
had “no bearing on any ques- 
tions of exchange policy or ex- 
change rates” 

The shilling conversion is nor- 
maily 20 cenis and the pence two 
cents, which would make the new 
rate the equivalent of $34.46. 
The United States Treasury buy- 
img price is $35. 

The Bank of England said the 
price alteration was made merely 
in line with changing war con- 
ditions and must not be regarded 
as a gold point nor as made in 
anticipation of Bretton Woods. 

A Bank of England spokesman 
said at a press conference: “There 
is no question at the moment of 
restoring a free market for gold. 
Exchange controls will be main- 
tained.” The Government, he 
said, still keeps checks to prevent 
Speculation in gold by any com- 
mercial banks or brokers. 

Throughout the war the Treas- 
ury has taken risks of shipping 
from South Africa and other 
countries where gold could be 
bought. This practice will be 
maintained. 


The New York “Sun” of June 9, 
incident to the action of the Brit- 
ish Treasury, commented as “ol- 
lows as to the gold exodus from 
England in 1940: 


‘Britain moved virtually her en- 
tire gold supply from this island 
inthe greatest gamble in finan- 
cial histery when a German inva- 
sion threatened, a Bank of Eng- 
land spokesman said today. 

Every type of ship, from 
tramps to luxury liners, some 
running through U-boat infested 
waters unescorted, carried the 
gold to secret hiding places in the 
far parts of the earth. 

Movements during the entire 
and South 


war from England 
Africa amounted roughly’ to 
$4,000,000,000 worth of gold, 


with losses totaling hardly more 
than $20,000,000. 


Some of the lost gold was later 


recovered after treasure-laden 
ships sank. One case which the 
spokesman called “perhaps the 


most remarkable salvage job in 
history’ saw Australian divers 
scrape up from the ocean bed 423 
feet down $225,000 worth of a 
gold cargo valued at $8,000,000 
that the shiv Niagara was carry- 
ing when she went down in the 
Pacific. 


Storcs of gold were concen- 
trated in naval bases and other 
strategic spots throughout the 
world. 


Huge funds were moved to two 


North American centers, New 
York and Ottawa. as Britain 


needed all the gold she could “get 
her hands on” to obtain supplies 
before the lend-lease program 
was inaugurated, the spokesman 
said. Big vessels were used mostly 
on the fast North Atlantic run 
Britain to New York or 
Halifax. 
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Envoy to Tangier Named 


Paul H. Alling has been nomi- 
nated by President Truman as 
diplomatic: agent of the United 
States in Tangier, Morocco, for- 
merly an international zone now 
under Spanish control, a revort 
from Washington to the New York 
'“Times” stated on June 4. adding 
\that the United States is said still 
ito consider the city. to bave an in- 
ternational status. 





| Tax Relief Among Recommendations of Federal 
| Advisory Group in Behalf cf Small Business 


° The Small Business Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Commerce has submitted proposals which are the result of its survey 
of the problems of small business, which Commerce Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace has termed a “magna carta for the small business man,” 
the Associated Press reported from Washington, May 27. The Secre- 
tary continued by describing the report as “an action program which 
the Department of Commerce wil. ® lentil ; 

put into effect to the utmost ex-; “It is difficult for us to believe,” 
tent that our finances permit.” | the committee said, “that the De- 

The tax recommendations in the | partment of Commerce can ade- 
report, according to the Associ-| quately service over 2,000,000 
ated Press, follow closely the pro-: small business proprietors «rom 
gram suggested two weeks ago/| 26 offices with a field staff of 
by a joint Senate and House com- | 85 people.” 
mittee and concurred in by Sec- | The committee concluded that 
retary of the Treasury Morgen-' the present corporate tax struc- 
thau. They propose, among other | ture imposes burdens which “re- 
changes, increase of excess profits | strict expansion of production and 
exemption from $10,000 to $25,000 | empioyment, discourage the open- 
effective next Jan. 1, and repeal | ing and development of new and 
of the excess profits tax in the | small businesses,” and “affect ad- 
year following the end of the war/| versely the competitive position 
with Japan. of small as compared to large 

“Considering the problem faced | business.”’ 
by small business,” said the re- “Unless modified,” the report 
port, “it is believed that business | said, “it will impose serious bur- 
taxes rest with disproportionate | dens on all business. ... In addi- 
weight in this segment of the bus-/| tion to some relief from heavy 
iness population, and it is urged| taxes, steps should be taken to 
that steps be taken to effect a| make immediately available cer- 
reduction.” tain funds which under the cur- 
rent. tax provisions eventually 
will be turned over to business 
concerns.” 

On the management side, the 
Associated Press’ reports, the 
committee recommended prepara- 
tion of a large number of special 
ized studies and reports “of di- 
rect and immediate aid to small 
business.” Larger organizations 
have the facilities for investigat- 
ing, studying and solving their 
own management problems, the 
report said, but “smaller opera- 
tors must look elsewhere for aid.” 

The committee suggested that 
timing the establishment of a new! the reports “should be short, easy 
business,” the report said. to read, filed with illustrations 

“It is well known that capable ! and marginal cartoons; that color 
men have failed in business be-! should be used and that the entire 
cause they started at the wrong’ story should be tied up in an at- 
time.” tractive package, which will en- 
courage busy men to open it and 
read.” 

In the finance and credit field, . 
| the committee suggested that a 
new type of Government-guaran- 
teed loan should be developed for 
the long-term financing of smallk 
business, with flexibility in amor- 
tization a necessary provision. 

“The interest rate charged 
should be as low as is consistent 
with economic operations,’ the 
report said. “Loans for at least 
10 or 15 years should be con- 
templated.” 

“Collateral for the proposed 
term loans should be such as to 
leave receivables, inventories and 
rother current assets unencum- 
bered, so that a basis is left for 
obtaining seasonal _ short - term 
credit.” 





Small Business Study Urged 


The report urged that studies 
be made of various small busi- 
nesses throughout the country, 
and that booklets be prepared to 
advise the potential operators of 
new small business of the pit- 
falls of their particular fields. The 
booklets would advise on basic 
factors, such as the selection of 
the site, judgment of existing 
trade in various areas, amount of 
competition, and amount of in- 
vestment which would be needed. 

“There is need for guidance in 





Long-term Loans 


Government guarantee of long- 
term loans to finance small busi- 
ness enterprises was recommend- 
ed by the report, which asserted 
that “equity finance often is ex- 
cessively costly and hard to get.” 

It was suggested that commer- 
cial banks and other local financ- 
ing agencies which would origi- 
nate the long-term loans should 
be required to participate to the 
extent of at least 10%. 

Committee members who par- 
ticipate in the report were Chair- 
man Ivan Allen, of Atlanta; Vice- 
Chairman Walter Ringer, of Min- 
neapolis; Vincent L. Browner, of 
Des Moines; Ernest G. Draper, of 
Washington; W. E. Harber, of 
Shawnee, Okla.; Lou E. Holland, | 
of Kansas City; E. H. Lane. of 
Altavista, Va,; Stacy May, of New, 
York, and John R. Pinkett, of 
Washington. 








China Ups Gold Price 


The Chinese Government’s 
Ministry of Finance increased ithe 
official price of gold fram 35,000 
to 40,000 Chinese dollars per 
ounce of June 9, it is learned from 


Recommendations Made 


To accomplish a continuing pro- 
gram to insure small business a 


“proper position in the econo-| Associated Press advices “rom 

my,” the committee recommended: | Chungking. June 9, which also 
1. A planning staff in the Com-! had the following to say: 

merce Department at the policy “This is the second increase 

level to receive and consider the| within 10 weeks. The first was 


basic problems of small business 
from time to time—their ability 
to compete with large business 
and their position in the economy. 


2. An active program of study 
and the production of educational 


on March 28, when the price was 
raised from $20,000 to $35,000 
per ounce. 

“The latest hike had an immedi- 
ate effect in the black market 
value of American currency. 


booklets, guides and manuals.! After rising to $1,200 (Chinese) 
This educational activity should/to $1 (United States) recently 
be followed through by an ade-|the rate sagged to less than 
quate application progfam bv/1,000 to one, and then shot up 
means of personal contact and again today to about 1,150 to 
publicity through the various! one. 





field offices of the department. | _ . 
The committee expressed belief | ae ° 

that the Commerce Department | Russian Rumanian Pact 

“is the proper agency to interpret | Russia and Rumania are re- 
the small business problem to the | ported to have signed at Moscow 
Government, to recommend a | an economic agreement, according 
course of action and to execute | to the Associated Press from L.on- 
the program,” but it doubted that | don, June 2, calling for the deliv- 
the department’s facilities “are | ery of Russian raw materials, tex- 
adequate to cover the many tiles and timber to Rumanian fac- 


: ’ | tnwioe 
phases of a desirable program.” tories. : 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


aspects of the subject. 
cially inspired and often offi- 
cially conducted propaganda 
campaigns have so success- 
fully obscured certain facts 
about Russia that it is not 
easy for the rank and file to 
adjust themselves to the 
truth, but the adjustment is 
necessary nonetheless. 

First of all, war “pep- 
talks,” not infrequently in- 
dulged in by Russia herself, 
have obscured the fact that 


the ideas and the ideals of, 


Russian Communism are 
about as alien to American 
political, social and economic 
thought as was Fascism. It 
has not for a number of years 
been regarded as particular- 
ly patriotic to take public cog- 
nizance of this fact, and 
doubtless many have either 
very conveniently forgotten 
what went on prior to 1941, or 
have too easily assumed that 
something “rich and strange”’ 
has produced a “‘sea change”’ 
within Russian boundaries. 
We have been so often told 
that this was an “ideological”’ 
war, that it has been com- 
monly assumed that we had 
aligned ourselves against 
“ideologies’”’ which we could 
not tolerate and along side 
of others which were at the 
least more in keeping with 
our own philosophies of life. 
It must be a shock to many, 
therefore, now to find that we 
differ on many things with 
our friends almost as much 
as with our enemies. 


Need Not Cause Difficulty 


Of course, this difference 
in social, political, and eco- 
nomic philosophies need not 
of itself cause any particular 
difficulty — provided that 
both Russia and the United 
States accept the tenet in fact 
as well as in vague profession 
that such “ideologies” devel- 
oped and applied within one 
country are no concern of the 
peoples in other countries. 
There never has been a time 
in our history when “situa- 
tions” drastically at variance 
with our ideas and our prac- 
tices——and, yes, and our con- 
sciences — did not exist in 
other countries with whom 
we had perfectly friendly 
dealings. 

But unless both countries 
are willing to come to some 
such understanding in good 
faith, we shall find ourselves, 
theoretically at least, in about 
the same situation vis-a-vis 
Russia as we were supposed 
to be vis-a-vis Hitler and the 
Fascists. One of the aspects 
of the existing situation 
which is giving many people 
the most concern these days 
is the apparently increasing 
evidence that the Russian 
communists are in fact con- 
cerning themselves again ac- 
tively as in the past with po- 
litieal, social and economic af- 
feirs in other countries—not- 
ably at the moment with 








Offi-' those in the United States. 


Many of us see, or think we 
see, political and economic 
fifth columnists preparing for 
action in this country under 
guidance, support and control 
from Moscow. Such a situa- 
tion may actually exist. In- 


deed it is not altogether easy 
|to doubt that it does—and it 


is, if actually here, most un- 
fortunate for all concerned. 


Not a New Situation 


Let us not suppose, how- 
ever, that this situation is 
something new under the sun. 
Something of the sort was, of 
course, commonplace prior to 
our entry into this war, and, 
stop to think of it, we have 
never had too much reason to 
suppose that it would not be 
resumed when the war ended. 
Whether it has ever assumed 
the importance attached to it 
in the past or whether now it 
is likely to make great head- 
way in this country is an- 
other matter. The fact re- 
mains that it is a source of ir- 
ritation and a handicap to 
smooth and profitable rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

But let us not forget that 
while, so far as known, nei- 
ther this country nor any of 
its citizens have made any ef- 
fort to disturb the Russian 
communist regime since it 
was firmly established in that 
country, we have never let 
the Russians forget that we 
do not like statism, that we 
want to see it superseded in 
all the countries neighboring 
Russia by “democracy,” 
which, of course, is as dis- 
tasteful to the Russian Com- 
munists as it was to Hitler— 
and as Fascism was to us. If 
we in fact were somewhat 
more willing to act as if we 
really believed that the form 
of Government and the way 
of life existing in other coun- 
tries were the affairs of the 
peoples of those countries 
some of the strain of “‘ideolo- 
gical” differences between 
the two countries would be 
relieved. At any rate these 
differences exist, and will re- 
main. We shall have to find 
some way of keeping them 
from getting in the way of 
amicable relations with Rus- 
sia—which, of course, they 
should not do. 

Another self-imposed illu- 
sion among the American peo- 
ple is the notion that Soviet 
Russia was not and is not in- 
terested in what is known as 
“world politics,’ imperialism, 
and what the Germans used 
to call Realpolitik. The truth 
of the matter is that the Sta- 
lin regime seems to have 
about the same ideas about 
Russia’s geographical future 
as had the Tsars. It has 
been evident for years past, 
and we shall have to reckon 
with it precisely as we have 
to reckon with the ambitions 
of other countries. Whether 


Federal Bar Ass’n 
‘Symposium on OPA 
Export-Import Control 


The fourth of the series of 
forums on OPA problems being 
conducted under the auspices of 
the OPA committee of the Federal 
Bar Association of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, of 
which A. Philip Woolfson, for- 
merly with the OPA in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is Chairman, will take 
place on June 26 at 8 o'clock at 
the United States Court House, 
Foley Square, New York City. 
The speakers will be Milton M. 
Thompson, Division Counsel of 
the Services and Foreign Trade 
Price Division of the Washington 
office, and Frederick E. Busse, 
Chief Counsel of the Services 
Price Legal Section, also of the 
Washington office. Mr. Thomp- 
son will discuss the legal basis 
and economic objectives of ex- 
port-import price control, the 
techniques employed by the two 
regulations and the most impor- 
tant problems which have arisen 
in their administration. 

Mr. Busse will speak on “Serv- 
ices under Price Control,” with 
particular emphasis on problems 
which have arisen in the admin- 
istration of MPR 165. At the con- 
clusion of the lectures there will 
be an opportunity for questions. 

The committee is arranging a 
further series of three forums on 
OPA enforcement problems at 
which representatives of the op- 
erating staff of the New York 
OPA office will participate. 
These meetings will be held in 
July, August and September. The 
exact dates and the names of the 
speakers will be announced later. 


Tickets of admission for which 
there will be no charge may be 
obtained by sending a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Mr. 
Woolfson, 67 Wall Street, New 
York City. 





Auto Tax Stamps To Go 
On Sale June 9 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced today that the new $5 
Automobile Use Tax Stamps will 
be placed on sale in all post 
offices and offices of collectors of 
internal revenue on Saturday, 
June 9, 1945. The law requires 
the owner of every motor vehicle 
which is used upon the highways 
to buy this stamp and to display 
it on the vehicle beginning July 
1, 1945. 


The law provides both cash and 
jail penalties for failure to pay 
the tax. To protect themselves 
against unnecessary penalties, 
Commissioner Nunan advised 
owners of motor vehicles not to 
be mislead by false rumors alleg- 
ing that this tax has been re- 
pealed. 


The stamps will be sold over 
the counter at all post offices and 
offices of internal revenue col- 
lectors. In addition, collectors of 
internal revenue will fill mail 
orders when accompanied by 
cash, money orders or certified 
checks. Personal checks cannot 
be accepted for the purchase of 
revenue stamps. 


The law requires that the stamp 
be prominently displayed on the 
motor vehicle on and after July 
1, 1945. Where possible the stamp 
should be placed on the wind- 
shield as recommended by the 
proper officials of each state. 





if any of the countries of the 
world share our brand of in- 
ternational idealism, and we 
shall have to make the most 
of it. It is unfortunate if we 
have failed to realize all this 





we like it or not, it is now a’ 


from the first. 


‘German Army Refused Hitler’s Order for 
i Execution of U. S. and British Prisoners Says p ¢ 


In reporting that more than 99% of American prisoners of ,,,... 
in Germany had survived and were on their way home the Ame; te he 
Red Cross on May 30 credited this high percentage of survival] «\,, 
great part to the correct observance by the American Army of ‘he 
Geneva Convention.” Advices to this effect from the Washingi,, 
bureau of the New York “Herald Tribune,” published in that pape 
of May 31 added that it was said® a 
that the Germans had been fully , ican and British airmen held Cap. 
aware that Britain and the United | tive in Germany. ‘ 
States faithfully discharged their; “ ‘This statement has been sup- 
obligations to German prisoners | stantiated by American prisoneys 
under the Geneva treaty rulings. | of war, recently liberated and ;e_ 
Continuing, the account in the) turned by air from Germany, wh 
paper indicated said: bas a8. Age to know the 

“The Red Cross quoted from a| facts. *uUers order was in re. 
could now pln tent reports | venge for the bombing of German 
that Hitler ordered the execution | Cities, particularly Dresden. One 


pee 





| 


last March of imprisoned Amer- | important reason why the order 
ican and British flyers as a re-| 
prisal for air attacks, but that | 
German Army commanders re- | 
fused to carry out the order. Aj 
vital factor behind this refusal, it | 
was said, was the German mili- | 
tary’s knowledge that Anglo-| 
American treatment of German | 
prisoners had been according to | 
the Geneva Convention. 


“The Red Cross quoted from a} 
letter accompanying the June is-| 
sue of the Red Cross prisoners-of- | 
war bulletin, a publication which 
has been issued for the last two} 
years to families of men held by 
the Germans and Japanese. The. 
letter said in part: | 

“‘According to a recent state- | 


ment made by Carl J. Burck-| 


was not carried out by German 
Army commanders was because 
they knew that the American anq 
British governments had faith. 
fully endeavored to carry ou 
their obligations under the Geneva 
Convention toward enemy pris- 
oners of war. 

“ “Much anxiety appears to have 
been caused in the United States 
by the lack of understanding of 
the difference between concentra- 
tion camps and prisoners-of-war 
camps. The latter, so far as 


| American and other Allied pris- 


oners of war (except Soviet Rus- 
sian) were concerned, enjoyed the 
protection of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 

““In spite of all their efforts, 
Swiss delegates of the Interna- 


hardt, President of the Interna-, tional Red Cross were not per- 
tional Committee of the Red | mitted to visit the concentration 

: : camps for German and _ other 
Cross, ny Geneva, Switzerland, | Furopean political prisoners and 
Acolf Hitler late in March, 1945,| slave laborers. But they regularly 


gave orders to execute all Amer-| visited prisoner-of-war camps.’” 


Auto Output of 200,000 Has WPB Approval . 


If they can locate needed materials without aid from Washington, 
automobile manufacturers have permission of the War Production 
Board of produce 200,000 civilian passenger cars between now and 
the end of the year, under an amendment to the limitation order con- 














| trolling auto production which permits the industry to place imme- 


diate orders for steel, tin, lead, etc., required to get the assembly 
lines rolling, a special report to® 





rather palpable fact that few |: 


the New York “Times” from 
Washington stated on May 24. 

J. A. Krug, chairman of the 
WPB, announced that this action 
was in approval of a program 
suggested by the automotive in- 
dustry whose representatives had 
stated that, based on present ma- 
terial. estimates, manufacturers 
believed they would be released 
from war work sufficiently to 
make 200,000 cars by the end of 
1945 and another 400,000 in the 
first three months of 1946. 


Mr. Krug cautioned, however, 
that the general public will see 
few if any of this year’s output 
ot civilian autos. He said the ini- 
tial 200,000, and possibly more, 
will be tightly rationed to assure 
that the “desperately needed” de- 
mends of essential transport are 
met. 

Another 400,000 cars in the first 
three months of 1946 and 600,000 
in the next three, making a’ total 
of 1,000,000 new passenger cars 
by the middle of next year, is in 
the realm of possibility, Mr. Krug 
said, the New York “Times” con- 
tinued. He added that authorized 
production by the end of the first 
year of civilian operation may be 
at the rate of 2,000,000 cars a 
year. That is the figure long con- 
sidered the minimum on which 
the automobile industry could get 
into production within the year 
after the start of reconversion. 

The WPB will assign a quota to 
each manufacturer. Most produc- 
ers will be assigned a quota on 
the basis of their.,1941 output in 
reiation to total automobile pro- 
duction, Mr. Krug said. Adjust- 


ments will be made for small 
| firms, he added. 

“I am not absolutely certain 
there will be enough material, but 
| with the industry’s ingenuity it 
| stands a pretty good chance of 
making 200,000 cars.” 








_ The industry, which had out- 
lined the ‘“200,000-cars-in-1945” 
program, meanwhile appeared to- 
day to be less hopeful than the 
Government. The Automotive 
Council for War Production, trade 
group for the industry, listed ten 
potential “bottlenecks” in man- 
power and_ material controls 
which it believes could hamper 
civilian production. 

The council said that the vari- 
ous Government agencies “which 
should coordinate their changes in 
regulations” or take other actions 
to prepare for reconversion, “have 
not yet acted.” 

It recommended nine steps to 
speed the process: 

“Elimination of all controls by 
the War Manpower Commission 
over labor. 

“Revocation of an order holding 
producers to 1944 levels unless 
specifically authorized to exceed 
them by the WMC. 

“Designation of Detroit as a 
free-labor area. 

“Elimination of the ‘1%’ lim- 
itation on the use of technical per- 
sonnel. 

_“Recognition by Selective Ser- 
vice of the ‘importance’ of pre- 
conversion and reconversion 
work. 

“Ending by appropriate Gov- 
ernment action of the CIO-AFL 
jurisdictional disputes among auto 
workers. 

“Clarification and speedy an- 
nouncement of procedures g0V- 
ern surplus property disposal. 

“Elimination of regulations pro- 
hibiting the release of “froze 
company-owned equipment. _ 

“Dissemination of informat! 
to all contractors, subcontract 
steel mills and other suppliers ©’ 
ferthcoming cutbacks and ©0!- 
tract cancellations.” 
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House Group Hearings on Proposed 
Compulsory Military Training Measure 


Hearings before the House Post-War Military Committee on the 
roposal of requiring a year of military training for American youths 


eave evidence of the general controversy existing 
and indicated that a stiff fight lay ahead before 


be reached. 


over the subject 
any settlement can 


Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew was the committee's 


first witness. 
the State Department’s views 
when he said that he came “as an 
advocate of military training for 
the young men of America,” and 
believed “profoundly that our 
young men should have this train- 
ing,” according to .- Associated 
Press reports from Washington, 
June 4. Mr. Grew, who was for- 
merly Ambassador to Japan, said 
he believed that “military 
paredness counts in the thinking 
of potential enemies.” 

“I believe a year’s military 
training is necessary because of 
our obligations under the world 
security organization,” he said, 
“because, in the world of things 
as they are our _ international 
policy, to be effective, must have 
strength behind it; and because 
my experience has taught me 
that aggressors are not deterred 
by latent superior strength, but 
shrewdly try to obtain their ends 
by attacking when they consider 
their potential opponents unpre- 
pared, and, therefore, at a disad- 
vantage.” 

Mr. Grew said he believed that 
universal military training “would 
be the greatest possible stimulus 
to our young men to go into edu- 
cational life,’ and “would be in 
the best interests of our educa- 
tional institutions throughout 
the country.” He was not ques- 
tioned by members of the com- 
mittee. 

On June 5 Omar K. Ketchum, 
representing the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, presented to the com- 
mittee a substitute for the Amer- 
ican Legion-backed proposal for 
one year of continuous training at 
the age of 18" The V. F. W. pro- 
gram calls for training in the Na- 
tional Guard or Naval and Marine 
Reserve units, for a three-year 
period, the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington. Mr. 
Ketchum told the House commit- 
tee that under the V. F. W. pro- 
posal compulsory military train- 
ing would be given in a boy’s own 
community without disturbing his 
home life or his education. 

The trainee automatically would 
become a member of the National 
Guard or of a Naval Reserve or 
Marine Reserve unit at a prede- 
termined age, would participate 
in weekly drills and training per- 
riods at his local armory, and 
would take two weeks of training 
every summer at a reserve camp. 

John Thomas Taylor, head of 
the American Legion legislative 
committee, had previously as- 
serted to the House committee 
that “there is nothing in the pro- 
posal of universal military train- 
ing that can or will breed wars or 
foster militarism in America,” and 


added that “there can be no 
stronger influence for lasting 
peace, no- greater safeguard 


against lawless international ag- 
gression.” 

Mr. Taylor declared that the 
Legion-backed proposal, which 
would require most able-bodied 
youths to take a year of military 
training when they reach 18, or 
soon thereafter, “cannot be lik- 
ened in any respect to the Euro- 
pean systems of compulsory mili- 
tary service and immense stand- 
ing armies.” It is not proposed, 
he went on, that the trainee be 
liable for military service during 
his year of training. 

No longer; Mr. Taylor declared, 
can America “expect to prepare 
for war while heroic Allies keep 
the enemy at bay. If any other 


war breaks. America will not be 
Liven the chance to become again 
the arsenal of democracy. 

To again permit our country to 
become unprepared; to allow our 





pre-« 





Mr. Grew expressed ®— 


Army to be reduced to a mere 
police force; to be lulled into a 
false security by wishful thinking 
will mean the death of our sons 
and grandsons.” 

_ Opposition to the proposed leg- 
islation was just as emphatic as 
approval. A.J. Brumbaugh, Vice- 
President of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, asserted that 
regimentation of the mind would 
result from a peace-time draft 
law, the Associated Press reported 
from Washington, June 6. 

For Congress to act now on a 
peace-time draft program, Mr. 
Brumbaugh said, is to declare “in 
advance that we have no faith in 
collective security and interna- 
tional action” and to assert “that 
we believe that World War III is 
inevitable and that it will come 
soon.” 

Before taking such action, he 
suggested, “we must first make 
an earnest and sincere effort to 
establish an international struc- 
ture which will maintain the 
peace.” 

Mr. Brumbaugh said: “The sum- 
mary of the considered judgment 
of approximately 1,100 college and 
university presidents’ indicates 
that they believe that it is now 
unwise to enact legislation requir- 
ing universal military service.” 

Four out of five educators, he 
added, believe a national commis- 
sion should be appointed to 
study the whole problem of na- 
tional defense. 

Norman Thomas, head of the 
Socialist party, another witness 
before the House Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy, asserted 
that “if military conscription is 
the secret of defense, Russia will 
win,” the Associated Press re- 
ported, June 8. 

Mr. Thomas, speaking for the 
Post-War World Council, of which 
he is President, said Russia “will 
have the greater population, the 
strategic position in which mass 
armies are most useful, and the 
kind of totalitarian government 
to which peace-time conscription 
is far more appropriate and effec- 
tive than to our democracy.” 

“The best key to any sound pol- 
icy of security and peace would 
be an agreement with the Soviet 
Union on disarmament,” Mr. 
Thomas told the committee. 

The Catholic Hierarchy in the 
United States voiced the opinion 
that action on the matter should 
be postponed “until the end of the 
war, when it can be known what 
the international situation will 
be,” in a letter to the committee 
Chairman from Monsignor How- 
ard J. Carroll, General Secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, according to the As- 
sociated Press from Washington, 
on June 7, which reported fur- 
ther: 

The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers also opposed 


peace-time draft legislation at 
this time. 
Mrs. William A. Hastings of 


Madison, Wis., President of the 
organization, which claims a 
membership of 3,500,000, told the 
committee that its stand was de- 


termined after full discussion 
with the members. 
She said: ‘We know that the 


country must keep itself pre- 
pared to meet any emergency. 
But,” she insisted, “national pre- 
paredness is composed of many 
elements, including education, 
skills and physical fitness that 
eannot be acquired in a short 
time. 

“The responsibility for this 
training. throughout the veriod 


'in which our boys and girls are 


rests with our 
recreational centers 
community groups,” 


growing. up, 
schools, our 
and other 
she asserted. 

Speaking for the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in 


| thaler, President of Ohio Wes- 
|leyan University, Delaware, Ohic, 
| declared: 

“The people for whom I speak 
and the churches with which they 
are identified hold to the view 
that our nation should not at this 
time take any action which would 
reverse our historic policy with 
respect to compulsory military 
training.” 

Other educators expressed them- 
selves in favor of action now on a 
compulsory post-war’ military 
training program. Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, President of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, told 


the committee, according to the 
Associated Press, on June 8: 


“Right now we would be well ad- 
vised to establish our reasonable 
military program, and to let the 
world know that we mean busi- 
ness when we talk of preserving 
peace, and that we are ready to 
adopt strong measures to insure 
our safety against attack. 

“Many of us believe that the 
sad luck of military preparedness 
and the very strong sentiment 
against any move even to pre- 
pare for war were simply invita- 
tions and incitements to Hitler, 
Mussolini, Hirohito and _ their 
followers, to let loose their mad 
avalanches of armed aggression 
for conquest.” 

Dr. Compton said that he be- 
lieved a year of military training 
under good officers and with a 
sound program “could have a 
very wholesome influence on the 
succeeding generations of our 
young men.” 

Edward C. Elliott, President of 
Purdue University, proposed a 
compulsory peace-time draft pro- 
gram for a trial period of five 
years, according to the Associated 
Press, on June 9. y 

“While we have the task of 
dreaming and doing for peace, at 
the same time,’ he cautioned, 
“we have the solemn and con- 
tinuing obligation of being fully 
prepared to protect all that which 
is ours to protect. The experi- 
ences of the past four years have 
taught us how dependent we are 
upon our youth to provide this 
protection.” 

At the end of three to 
years, he declared, “we 
know things we cannot now 
know, and then we shall have 
learned the invaluable lessons 
learned only by experience.” 

Mr. Elliott said that he was not 
convinced that other advantages 
than military preparedness would 
accrue from a compulsory draft 
program, such as. education in 
personal hygiene, neatness and 
promptness, respect for authority 
and property. 

He suggested that considera- 
tion be given to retention of the 
reserve officers training corps 
and to a_ provision permitting 
youths with specialized and scien- 
tific talents to qualify as mem- 
bers of a scientific reserve and be 
relieved of refresher training 
courses called for in pending leg- 
islation. 

Opposition to a_ peace-time 
draft was expressed on June 11 
by Josephus Daniels, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who directed 
the Navy during the last war. 
Before the House committee, on 
June 11, Mr. Daniels, who is edi- 
tor of the Raleigh (N. C.) “News 
and Observer,” offered the com- 
mittee this formula as the best 
protection against the possibility 
of future attack: “I would place 
the main emphasis on a Navy that 
flies. with adequate military 
strength on land and sea; I would 
take leave to be strong in the air; 
if our country dominate the sky: 
no enemy can land on any part 
of our terrain.” We quote from 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington, June 11, which also 


five 
shall 





America, Dr. Herbert J. Burga-| 


indicated Mr. Daniels as saying 
that “the imperative preparedness 
of tomorrow is that which will 
give conquest of the skies.” The 
same advices further reported his 
views as follows: 

“We will never dominate in war 
by dependence upon the draft.” 
Mr. Daniels asserted. “All we 
need to do is to provide the craft 
and the accessories and young 
Americans will hasten to enlist. 
and the number of voluntary avia- 
tors will exceed the ability to 
furnish them wings.” 

Since there has been no sugges- 
tion of the need of a draft to pro- 
vide personnel to man a 
post-war Navy, Mr. Daniels said, 


“the only argument left for the! ort 
\ : > | Preside ‘ - ib a - 
on tea resident William Green and CIO 


proposal is the need for 
tions to make up the land forces.” 

“At the most, there will 
need only for a small, compact 
land force,” he contended. “Every 
man that can be wisely 
can be obtained by volunteer en- 
listment if there is adequate pay, 
with certain advancement from 
the ranks to those who show 
ability in actual service.” 

Provision tor proper pay, edu- 
cation and advancement, and 
“the utter exclusion of that snob- 
bery which sometimes creates a 
chasm between officers and en- 
listed men,” he said, will provide 
so many volunteers “that no 
branch of military service will 
need to conscript men.” 

“No man believes more in hav- 
ing a gun well primed than I do,” 
Mr. Daniels asserted, “but I put 
emphasis on the sort of prepared- 
ness this war has taught will win 
victories, and not on the discred- 
ited broken stick of universal 
compulsory conscription When 
the time comes to prepare for 
preparedness, the first step will 
be to unlearn the methods of the 
past and discard the archaic drill- 
ing, put all cavalry horses to 
plowing, shut down munitions 
plants making out-of-date weap- 
ons, discard the ancient tactics 
and strategy long taught in mili- 
tary schools, and look mainly to- 


'ence that the Little Steel 


large | 


placed | 





Truman Declines to 
Relax Wage Controls 


The turning down by President 
Truman of a request by labor 
leaders for immediate relaxation 
of wage controls was reported in 
press advices from Washington on 
June 7, which stated that the 
President told his news confer- 
wage 
formula would stand, at least 
pending a thorough study, to be 
undertaken later of present wage 
and commodity price schedules. 

The further Associated Press 
accounts said: 

Only a short time before, AFL 
President Philip 


Murray had 


al called at the White House to press 


for quick revision of the Little 
Steel formula, by which basic pay 
raises have been limited to 15% 
above January, 1941, levels. 

They expressed fear of a down- 
ward spiral in war-time earnings 
and employment even before 
Japan is defeated. 

While these appeals were being 
made at the White House the WLB 
was considering the over-all wage 
policy question, 

WLB Chairman George W. Tay- 
lor disclosed that the Board will 
made an announcement on its re- 
conversion policy within 30 days. 
He so advised a group of Presi- 
dents of ClO-United Auto Work- 
ers locals at Chrysler Corp. De- 
troit plants 

Messrs. Murray and Green both 
urged Mr. Truman to grant a 20% 
increase in basic wages to absorb 
the loss in “take home pay” when 
war plants shift from the 48 to 40- 
hour work week. 

The Chrysler workers told Mr. 
Taylor that cutbacks already are 
disturbing Detroit’s economy and 
that Chrysler plants there will be 
idling or converting to automobile 
manufacture by the end of Sep- 
tember. This will mean unem- 
ployment to 75,000 to 100,000 
workers, they said. 


While the shorter work week is 
advocated all around in order fo 
share employment, the union 


ward the perfection of weapons| 

of the skies. The nation which | 

commands the air is the nation 

that can rule the world.” | leaders express fear that unless 
The propaganda for compulsory | the hourly rates are increased re- 

military. service for American | duced earnings will be disastrous. 

youth is based upon three false 


| Food and other living costs re- 
premises,” said Mr. Daniels, ac-|™#!" swollen, said Frank Danow- 


. ° ° s j > ’ . slor > \ 
cording to special Washington ad- | a Rast ne Chrysler Plymouth 
vices to the New York “Times” on | pte speaking for the Detroit 

: 


June 11, viz.: | 
“1. Fear, and I hold with}! + Sip 
Franklin Roosevelt that ‘fear is Construction Contracts 


the only thing to fear.’ As I read | Awarded In May : 


or listen to the pleas to Hitlerize 
America, and see how the ae F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ported on June 8 that construc- 


cates of compulsion tremble. on 

“2. Cynicism. The disbelief in| tion activity in the thirty-seven 
the belief of our civilization to| States east of the Rocky Moun- 
rise out of savagery and so order | tains showed sharp gains in Many. 
the affairs of a civilized age as to| Contracts awarded last month 
make war an anachronism. This| Called for an outlay of $242,523,- 
unbelief is based on the silly | 900, which was 68% more than in 
credo: ‘There have always been| May of last year. Total contracts 
wars and there always will be | for the first five months of this 
| year amounted to $1,255,101,000, 





| 
| 





wars.’ 

“3. Imperialism. The 
that Uncle Sam _ shall abandon 
democracy, the right of all men 
to govern themselves, and follow 
the example of the Israelites of 
old, who, tired of God’s guidance, 
wished a king so they would be 
like neighbor nations that lived 
by the sword. 

“If was this jealousy of John 
Bull’s exploitation of weak peo- 
ples that caused us to go into the 
colonial business when we ob- 
tained rule of the Philippines by 
conquest and purchase, and held 
on to them under the pious pro- 
fession of ‘benevolent assimila- 
tion.’ Happily, we have come to 
ourselves and have given the 
solemn pledge to return sov- 
ereignty to the Filipinos as soon 
as this war is ended.” 

» He argued that Germany’s vic- 
tories in this -war were made pos- 


-sible ‘more by edrly supremacy in 


and the utilization of 
implements of war 
compulsory goose- 


the air. 
mechanized 
than bv 
stepping.” 





desire | @ gain of 57% over the corre- 


sponding period of last year. The 
report continued as follows: 


Non-residential building in May 
was up 62% over last year, resi- 
dential construction gained 36%, 
and heavy engineering construc- 
tion, comprising public works and 
utilities, was up 93%. The most 
significant gain in May was in 
residential construction, which 
trailed last year’s volume in each 
of the preceding four months of 
the year. 


Publicly-owned construction 
contracts in May amounted to 
$147,626,000, a gain of 51% '!above 
the total for May of last year. 
Privately-owned construction con- 
tracts in May totaled $94,897,000, 
a gain of 105% over the corre- 
sponding month of the previous 
year. 


During the first five months of 
the year, publicly-owned con- 
struction .contracts accounted for 
66% of the total of all contracts 
awarded, compared with 75% in 
the first five months of last year. 
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Wallace for U. S.-Soviet Friendship 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Churchman Associates on 
June 4, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace declared that those 
who deliberately attempt to create animosity between the United 
States and Soviet Rusia are the real enemies of peace and progress 


in the world. 
The former 


Vice-President was 


“Churchman” award for the pro--: 


motion of “better understanding 
among all peoples.” Mr. Wallace 
told the 2.5u0 persons gathered in 
the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Asioria Hotel, New York, 
that the way to offset the “poi- 
son” spread by these “enemies of 
peace” was “by following the pol- 
icies of Roosevelt in cultivating 
the friendship of Russia in peace 


| 
| 


| 


| hailed Mr. Wallace as “one of the | 


| 
| 
| 


presented with the annual 


was “willing to give up a little 
sovereignty for a lot of peace.” 
The award of the plaque was 
ade by Senator Claude Pepper, 
Democrat, of Florida, who, ac- 
cording to the “Times,” termed 
Mr. Wallace the “greatest living 
spokesman of Rooseveltism.” He 


really great men of our time,” and 


as well as in war’; and added, “I ‘said that Mr. Wallace had been 
know this is the policy of Presi- | “hated” because of his advocacy 
dent Truman. I am also satisfied | of a fuller life for the average 
that it is the policy of the bulk of | man. 


the American people.” 


Mr. Wallace at the same time,| have to make the choice as to | 


stated the New York “Times” on | 


June 5, sounded a warning to the 
San Francisco Conference on In- 
ternational Organization against 
the use of Pan-Americanism as a 
regional instrument of power pol- 
jtics. Paying tribute to President 
Roosevelt, who received the award 
in 1942 for cementing friendly re- 
lations with Latin America, Mr. 
Wallace said it was not the late 
President’s intention that Pan- 
Americanism be used as a threat 
against other nations. 

.Ithough Pan-Americanism was 
the cornerstone of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, Mr. 
Wallace observed it was not the 
whole building. The late Presi- 
dent, he said, felt rather that Pan- 
A nericanism was the prelude to 
world democracy. 

‘ore than any other man,” 
ir. Wallace declared, “he knew 
{inut those who write the peace 
youst think of the whole world or 
clse condemn their children to 
mn tionalism, regionalism, imper- 
juism, confusion, and finally to 


“The people of America today 


whether they want the kind of 
democracy Franklin D. Roosevelt 


fought for and which Henry Wal- 





World War III.” 
be late President, Mr: Wallace | 
faa, was a defender of freedom 


lace is fighting for, or whether 
they don’t and are willing to face 
the consequences,” Mr. Pepper 
said. 

Declaring that for the first time 
in human history peace and plenty 
are within the reach of the people 
of the United States and many 
other lands, the Senator said that 
Secretary Wallace’s program of 
full employment and productivity 
represented a realization of “the 
age-old dream of the good life for 
nearly everybody.” 

“The voice of Henry Wallace,” 
he said, “is not a voice crying in 
the wilderness. It is the call to 
the faithful for the pilgrimage. 
Behind such men has the race al- 
ways moved forward. Behind 
such men shall we move on yet 
further and higher.” 

Mr. Wallace was the seventh 
recipient of the “Churchman” an- 
nual award. Previous winners 
were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
William Allen White, President 
Roosevelt, Wendell L. Willkie, 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and Ber- 


for small nations, but in the firm | nard M. Baruch. The Churchman 


Lbevet that interdependence was 
i ssential as independence, he 


| 


Associates were sponsors of the 
annual dinner. . 





Savings for Banks in Lower Ins. Premiums 
Equal in Dollar Volume Amount Advocated 


i addition to the reductions aggregating $1,500,000 in premiums 
co vankers blanket bonds which became effective on May 1, the 


f 
$1 


»/y companies have granted banks a further savings estimated at 
0,000 annually on bonds where premiums are paid three years 


i: avance, the American. Bankers’ Association announced on June 6. 
his three-year payment plan reduces insurance costs to banks 


by 16°3% 
Le os it applies to all fidelity 
and forgery bonds issued to finan- 
cia. imstitutions, according to the 
Asa “Protective Bulletin,’ pub- 
lis'.ed by the Association’s Insur- 
ance and Protective Department 
fo: che benefit of member banks. 
Av article captioned “Prepayment 
pa nent Dividends on Bonds” in 
th: June issue of the Bulletin 
se). smat these latest concessions 
in »remiums, combined with the 
reaucntions effective May 1 and 
aiieuunced May 9, equal in aggre- 
gac amount the reductions pro- 
posca by the A.B.A. Insurance 
an Protective Committee last 
Waren. 

\. seussing the three-year pre- 
mium announced by the Towner 
Rs»ing Bureau on May 19, the 
Bulletin said in part: 


‘or many years casualty, fire 
auc other insurance’ contracts 
Shave been written for a three- 
year term and some non-confer- 
ence companies, also London 
Livyd’s, have issued blanket bonds 
ou a similar discount basis. In 
previous discussions of this sub- 
ject, the Association’s Insurance 
and ‘Protective Committee did not 
favor three-year premiums for 
bianket bonds without an appro- 
priate provision to compensate 
insured banks for future reduc- 
tions in rates which were then 
anticipated, the latest of which 
imaterialized on May 1. 


“The new three-year premium 
pian of the Towner Rating Bur- 





and besides blanket © 


i July 1, 





eau is not limited to blanket 
bonds. It also applies to all fidel- 
ity and forgery bonds issued to 
financial institutions. In putting 
this plan into operation, the 
Towner Rating Bureau has ruled 
that any decrease in basic rates 
within the three-year premium 
period will become effective on 
the date announced by the Bureau 
and application of the lower rates 
to banks will not be deferred 
until the beginning of the next 
three-year period.- Refunds re- 
sulting from any decreases in 
basic rates are to be made at each 
ensuing anniversary date within 
the three-year premium period. 
On the other hand, any increase 
in basic rates will not affect 
banks until the beginning of the 
next three-year premium period. 
TT me 


To: Redes 3% Farm 
Loan Banks 


It was announced on June 7 by 
W. E. Rhea, Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, that the 12 Federal Land 
Banks are completing arrange- 
ments for the redemption as of 
1945 of all outstanding 
Consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
3% Bonds of July 1, 1945-55. Mr. 
Rhea stated that funds for the 
purpose are to be obtained chiefly 
from short-term borrowings and 


that a large part of such borrow- | 
ings would be repaid from the’ 


proceeds of a public offering of 
Consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds at a later date. 


‘Drop Expected in. 
War Manpower Needs 


J. A. Krug, chairman of the 
War Production Board, has ex- 
pressed anticipation of a sharp 


drop in manpower requirements 
for war and war production 
the next half-year, according to 


| Associated Press advices from 
| Washington, May 29. Predicting 


that reconversion unemployment 
would reach its peak during the 
next three months, Krug present- 
ed the following picture of the 
situation: 


War production will require 
2,900,000 fewer workers during 
| June, July and August. Some 


1,100,000 of these persons will not 
find employment, increasing the 
‘nation’s jobless total to around 
1,900,000 persons. 


Of the remaining 1,800,000 
workers, about 700,000 will con- 
tinue working in the same plants 
where they now work or will find 
employments in other plants shift- 
|ing to civilian goods production. 
|The others will be absorbed in 
| other civilian manufacturing, con- 
struction trades and services and 
other civilian occupations. 


Although the number of per- 
sons no longer needed by the 
armed services and for war pro- 
duction will increase to 4,800,000 
by the end of November, unem- 
ployment will aecrease. 

“Six months from now,” Mr. 
Krug said in his monthly report 
on munitions production, “the 
picture will have changed more 
sharply. The number of persons 
no longer required for war activi- 
ties will have increased to 4,800,- 
000. This will include 1,000,000 
dismissed from the armed forces. 
The persons absorbed by the ex- 
panding civilian economy and the 
armed forces will amount to 
4,100,000. At the same time, the 
withdrawals from the labor force 
are expected to exceed entrants 
by 200,000, leaving 1,300,000 per- 
sons unemployed, or 600,000 less 
than at the end of the first three 
months.” 

As of May 12, Mr. Krug report- 
ed, the 1945 munitions program 
had been slashed by $7,000,000,- 
000, leaving it at $55,000,000,000. 

“This is a substantial drop,” Mr, 
Krug commented, “but it still 
does not bring programs down to 
a true one-front war basis. 


Since Mr. Krug’s report went 
only as far as May 12, it did not 
include the latest Army Air 
Forces cutback, figured at about 
$3,500,000,000 on an annual basis. 








ee 


Government Blamed 
for Sugar Shortage 


The prediction that the Amer- 
ican people in the last half of this 
year will receive less than 50% 
of the sugar they would have nor- 
mally consumed in the period be- 
cause of the Government’s failure 
to encourage sufficient sugar pro- 
duction, was made on June 8 by 
Roland Tognazzini, President of 
the Union Sugar Co, who thus 
advised the stockholders at their 
annual meeting on June 8 at San 
Francisco. Special advices from 
that city to the New York “Her- 
ald Tribune,” reporting this, also 
quoted Mr. Tagnazzini as saying: 

“I predict that if the present 
bureaucratic mismanagement of 
food is permitted to continue dur- 
ing the next 12 months there will 
be the most dire food dislocation 
in the history of this country. 

“The absence of a realistic pro- 
gram can extend rationing for a 
long period of time. The method 
recommended to produce more 








| beet crops. 


sugar is the further subsidizida- 
tion of Cuban, Puerto Rican, Ha- 
wailan and continental cane and 
This method is but 
another drain on the taxpayec’s 
pocket.” 







| favored-nation clause, and in the | 
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The Bases for World Trade 


(Continued from first page) 


ture. in the extension of the mosi- 


reestablishment of commercial 
treaties. 
Greater progress might have 


been made towards reducing trade 
barriers had the United States 
furnished enlightened leadership. 
However, instead of throwing its 


| influence in the direction of lower 


trade barriers, it raised tariff 
rates in 1921, 1922 and again in 
1930. These enactments were at 


complete variance with the inter- 
national economic position which 
had resulted from the war. As a 
creditor nation, the United States 
should have effected a reductiop 
in tariff rates, but it was not gen- 
erally understood then that for- 
eign loans represent deferred im- 
ports, and that creditor nations 
must reduce trade barriers if for- 
eign loans are to be repaid. 
During the great depression one 
nation after another resorted to 
competitive trade restrictions in 
the self-defeating effort to in- 
sulate themselves against world 
economic forces. The trade prac- 
tices resorted to involved such 
measures as increased tariff rates, 
import quotas, regional prefer- 
ences, bilateral barter agreements, 


linked utilization arrangements, 
export subsidies, arbitrary cus- 
toms procedures, currency de- 


preciation and foreign exchange 
controls. All of these practices 
throttled international trade and 
intensified economic and political 
nationalism. 

In 1934 the United States re- 
versed its earlier policy and made 
a belated .effort to stem the tide 
of economic nationalism and self- 
sufficiency with the passage of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. This enactment gave definite 
recognition to the fact that ex- 
ports must be paid for in imports, 
and that trade policy should be 
directed towards national interest 
and not towards the protection of 
special groups. 

In accordance with the terms of 
the Act, trade agreements have 
been negotiataed with 28 coun- 
tries, accounting for about 65% of 
the foreign trade of the United 
States. : 


About 1,000 tariff rates have 
been reduced. Important conces- 
sions obtained from foreign na- 
tions in return for the lowering of 
these duties have included the re- 
moval of many discriminations 
not only in connection with the 
tariff but also with respect to 
quotas, foreign exchange controls 
and .customs regulations. 


The great advantage of ithe 
Trade Agreements Act is its flexi- 
bility. Tariff rates can be ad- 
justed quickly on individual com- 
modities. It gives the United 
States bargaining facilities analo- 
gous to those of other nations: 
Moreover, the bargaining power 
has not been used to promote 
purety bilateral trade, for conces- 
sions granted have been extended 
to all nations by adherence to the 
unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause. 


The present Act expires on the 
12th of June of this year. As you 
know, a bill has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now 
pending in the Senate to extend 
the Act for an additional three- 
year period and to permit the 
President to reduce or increase 
tariff rates by as much as 50% of 
those prevailing on Jan. 1, 1945. 
Under the present Act the changes 
permitted in tariff rates are based 
upon the duties prevailing “in 
1934. Inasmuch as this power has 
been largely utilized, the new 
basis was proposed to make fur- 
ther rate reductions possible, and 
thus to increase the bargaining 
vower of our negotiators. I trust 


1. Bidwell, Percy W. A Commercial 
Policy for the United Nations. Published 
by the Committee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, Feb. 7, 1945. : 





that the pending bill will be 
acted, not only because of th, 
sults already achieved under th 
Act, but also because its ren int 
will demonstrate to the wor. 
that the United States is ready . 
assume the responsibilities ¢; 
creditor nation and to exert 
influence in the direction of free 
international trade. = 

In addition to the reciproc.) 
trade agreements program. . 
immediate frontal and all-inciy. 
sive attack is needed on the hol 
question of trade barriers. - 

The suggestion has come {ro 
various quarters that a wo, 
trade conference be convened ;, 
study and make recommendatio n 
on such problems as import ap, 
export duties, unfair methods ,¢; 
competition, export subsidies 
customs *formalities, cartelizatioy, 
foreign exchange controls and re. 
strictions, and the various types o; 
trade preferences and discrimina. 
tions.2 * 

No time should be lost in calling 
such a conference. Never in our 
generation will the world have ‘ 
better opportunity to rid itself ,; 
trade barriers than in the period 
which we are now entering of re. 
conversion from war to peace 
The markets of the world wil] be 
short of goods, cost-price relation. 
ships will be in a state of flux 
and the adjustments caused }y 
problems of reconversion will be 
far more comprehensive | tha: 
those induced by. a reduction of 
trade barriers. 

The United States should take 
the initiative in calling a world 
trade conference in order to im- 
plement Article IV of the Atlantic 
Charter and Article VII of the 
Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
which are designed to bring about 
a reduction in trade barriers. The 
success of the proposed conference 
will depend largely upon the type 
of _leadership exerted by ‘the 
United States. It must be pre- 
pared to reduce tariff rates not 
only by the 50% provided for in 
the pending bill extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
but by whatever additional 
amount is required to achieve the 
desired goal. It must be prepared 
to make substantial concessions 
in order to elicit similar conces- 
sions from other nations. Mutual 
concessions on the part of all na- 
tions are needed to reestablish 
multilateral trade which alone 
Can make most effective use of 
the resources of the world. 

Such mutual concessions in- 
volve not only a substantial re- 
duction in tariff rates by the 
United States, but also the elimi- 
nation of colonial and empire 
preference. If, at this conference, 
the trade barriers of the world can 
be substantially reduced, the basis 
will be laid for an expanding 
world trade and genuine currency 
stabilization, and the forces favor- 
ing the private enterprise system 
and political democracy will be 
strengthened. 

A recent report on _ post-war 
economic policy and planning by 
a bipartisan committee of the 
House of Representatives recom- 
mends “that an international con- 
ference be cailed as soon as prac- 
ticable to consider reduction 0 
elimination of trade restrictions. 
The conference should consider.” 
the committee goes on to state, 

not only reduction of tariffs, but 
also such trade controls as impo't 
quotas, export subsidies, exchange 
controls and other forms of State 
interference with the movement 
of goods between countries.” 3 


The advantages of such a co!- 
ference are not only the specc 


9 } 
*% For a discussion of these suggestio 
see Bidwe’], 


oD. cit., Vp. 27-23. 
_3. Sixth Report of the House Specie! 
Committee on Postwar Economic Polics 
and Planning. Pursuant to H. Res. | 
th Cnngrecs, + Secsinn. Houre Repo! 


W c a . ‘ 
9. S41. Washineton: Government Print- 


ing Office, 1945, pp. 37-38. 
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with which results could 
achieved, but also the opportunity 


be | 


| 


forded of evolving an interna-| 


tional economic charter linked to | 


+he Social and £conomic Council 


f the World Security Organiza- | 


tion. That business 
would be favorably. disposed to- 
yards such a charter is indicated 


opinion | 


hy the fact that delegates from 52 | 
ations at the Rye conference ap- 


roved recommendations 
Multilateral Trade Convention, en 
International Econemic Charter, 
nd an International Economic 
irgan-zation. 

The proposed convention sug- 
sested at Rye would commit tlie 
contracting parties to a progres- 
sive lowering of tariff barriers, 
the elimination of quotas and im- 
yert embargoes, the adoption in 


letter and spirit of the most- 
favored-nation clause, the abo- 
lition of discriminatory trade 


practices, and the abandoment of 
national sales and_ production 
monopolies. It was emphasized 
that governments should seize the 
opportunities presented by the 
conclusion of hostilities to lay the 
foundations of a broad and ex- 
panding world trade.* 

Tariffs and other trade barriers 
have been called “negative rail- 
roads,” raising the cost of goods 
to consumers instead of making 
them cheaper and more easily 
available. Proctected enterprise 
is subsidized enterprise. Sub- 
sidized enterprise leads to regi- 
mented agriculture.5 Both are in- 
compatible with free enterprise. 
Both would disappear if barriers 
to international trade were re- 
moved. 

Cartels and Commodity 
Agreements 

Still another prerequisite for an 
expanding world trade is the 
elimination of international car- 
tels and of international com- 
modity agreements. Both inter- 
national cartels and commodity 
agreements are incompatible with 
private capitalism and the free 
enterprise system. In their eco- 
nomic effects both are similar to 
trade barriers in that they either 
restrict the total volume of foreign 
trade or divert it from its most 
econemic channels. Both may 
nullify constructive national trade 
policies and may prevent the best 
utilization of the economic re- 
sources of the nations of the 
world. 


It is not alwavs easy to differ- 
entiate an international cartel 
from an international commodity 
agreement. Both are arrange- 
ments designed to enable those in 
the same type of business to avoid 
or regulate competition. They 
differ in the degree of government 
participation. Cartels are some- 
times organized under govern- 
ment sponsorship, and as the de- 
gree of governmental participa- 
tion increases the cartel takes on 
the form of a commodity agree- 
ment. Commodity agreements 
functioning under the aegis of 
government sponsorship are no 
more beneficial than private car- 
tels. In fact, they may be far 
more pernicious in that they may 
be used as instruments of national 
policy. 

To justify their establishment 
the proponents of cartels and com- 
modity agreements rely on such 
euphemisms as the need for the 
adjustment of supply to demand, 
for orderly distribution, and for 
the stabilization of orices. In less 
auphemistic language these pur- 
poses are in realitv those of re- 
Stricting output. allocating mar- 
kets. and increasing prices. 

The cartelization movement re- 
ceived great impetus during the 
interwar period. It was an out- 





_ 4. See also suggestion for an Economic 
Code of good neighbour conduct proposed 
‘pp. 22-23) in “*‘World Trade."’ a Report 
‘to the British National Committee of the 


Internetional Chamber of Commerce, 
Februarv, 1944. 
5. See discussion in ‘Postwar Agricul- 


tural Policy.” Revort of the Committee 


on Portwar Agricultural Po'icv of the As- 
‘ociatinn of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, October, 1944. 
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growth of the same forces which | 


were responsible for the prolifera- 
tion of trade barriers and the 
drive towards economic §self- 
sufficiency and nationalism. 


The development of construc-'! 
| tive lending policies requires that | 


| the lessons of the inter-war period | 


| 
| 


' 


It is not surprising that cartels | 


reached their greatest develop- 
ment in Germany, in view of the 
close ties between German indus- 
try and the German nation and 
the absence of a tradition of free 
enterprise and individual action. 
The absence of a tradition of “ree 
enterprise in the economic field 
was paralleled by the absence of a 
tradition of democracy in the po- 
litical field. The same forces that 
led to a cartielization of German 
industry resulted in political dic- 
tatorship. 

In the post-war period strong 
pressures will exist for the car- 
telization of industry and for in- 


ternational commodity  agree- | 
ments. Both must be resisted if 
we are to have an expanding 


world trade to which all nations 
will have access on an equal basis. 
Both interfere with the function- 
ing of the price system. Both in- 
troduce rigidities in the economic 
system which deepen and _ pro- 
long depressions. Both are apt to 
retard technological innovations 
and the industrial development of 
the so-called colonial regions. 
Both have dangerous implications 
in their potential use as instru- 
ments of national policy and of 
economic warfare. 

Whether cartels and commodity 
agreements receive fresh impetus 
in the post-war period will de- 
pend largely upon the poliey cf 
the United States. I trust that its 
policy may be one of opposition. 
The problems of the post-war 
period cannot be solved by mo- 
nepolistic practices or by the re- 
struction of production. 

Only by preserving individual 
enterprise on a freely competitive 
basis can we avoid the totalitarian 
control of our economic life. 


Constructive Lending Policies 


The third prerequisite for an 
expanding and healthy level of 
international trade is the devel- 
opment of constructive lending 
policies on the part of the cred- 
itor nations. Sound foreign lend- 
ing policies will make for sound 
conditions throughout the world; 
unsound policies will accentuate 
economic swings, causing pro- 
nounced beoms tollowed by .deep 
depressions. 

Although capital exports ‘rom 
creditor nations in. the ‘form of 
leans, portfolio and direct invest- 
ments can play a role of great im- 
portance in post-war reconstruc- 
tion and development, the amount 
of such capital exports does not 
need to a large sum. Two reasons 
lead to this conclusion. In the 
first place, many nations will have 
a sufficient quantity of gold and 
United States dollar exchange so 
that they will net have to borrow 
abroad. According to a recent 
estimate, the gold and dollar re- 
serves of nations other than the 
United States amounted to about 
$17,000,000,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1944.6 About $7,000,- 
000,000 of this sum has been ac- 
quired since the entrance of the 
United States into the war. Al- 
though foreign holdings of gold 
and dollar reserves are not evenly 
distributed over the world, many 
nations will be able to draw upon 
this reservoir of purchasing power 
to obtain the goods they require. 
In the second place, it needs to be 
borne in mind that capital accu- 
mulation, like currency. stabiliza- 
tion. is mainly a product of do- 
mestic policy. Capital is largely 
produced at home—the result of 
using local labor and local ma- 
terials in the building of the 
means of production and trans- 
portation. 

The amount of foreign capital 
which can be productively em- 
ployed, from the point of view of 
debior and creditor, is relatively 
small. 


6. Federal Reserve Bulletin, November, 
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be kept in mind. Much can i 
learned from the experience 
the United States as well as from 


i that of the League of Nations with 


foreign loan flotations through the 
decace of the ‘twenties. The ex- 


periences of that period seem to 
po:nt to certain very definite 
principles—some of a_ general 
character, others of a_ specific 
character—which can serve as 


guides to foreign lending, 
whether on private or government 
account. 

One of the most important of 
these general princinles is that 
creditor nations should reduce 
trade barriers. The fact that 
creditor nations should ({acilitate 
the repayment of internaitonal 
debts by a liberal trade policy 
was fully realized by the Peel 
Ministry in England and should 
now be recognized by the United 
States, whose current stage of eco- 
nomic development is comparable 
to that of England a century ago. 
In pleading for lower trade bar- 
riers, I am giving renewed em- 
phasis to the prerequisite which I 
first discussed for an expanded 
world trade. It needs to be re- 
iterated for the reason that lib- 
eral trade policies are the sine qua 
non of a reconstructed world. 

A second general guide to for- 
eign lending is that creditor na- 
tions should not make use of for- 
eign loans as a means of forcing 
increases in export trade and so 
indirectly of forcing an artificially 
high level of business activity. 
Again the ‘experience of the 
United States in the decade of the 
‘twenties points to certain defi- 
nite conclusions. Easy money 
policies were instituted in 1924 
and again in 1927, partly with the 
object of increasing the volume of 
foreign loans and of stimulating 
business activity. 

While these policies did have 
the immediate effect of increas- 
ing the volume of foreign loans, 
they also had the corollary effect 
of inducing inflation in the stock 
market and in the real estate mar- 
kets. In consequence, the policies 
had in time to be reversed. Low 
money rates gave way to high 
money rates. The high money 
rates retarded the outflow of capi- 
tal. The United States became an 
erratic lender on longterm ac- 
count, lending too much at one 
time to be followed by a cessa- 
tion of lending at a later period. 
Certainly the experience of that 
period points to the conclusion 
that foreign loans should not be 
used as “make-work” projects. 
To do so would subject the econo- 
mies of both creditor and debtor 
nations to wide swings of disas- 
trous economie consequence. If 
Government expenditures are 
needed to relieve unemployment, 
the funds required can be spent 
on domestic projects. 

The specific principle which 
evolved from the foreign loan ex- 
perience of the ‘twenties is that 
loans should be extended tor defi- 
nite projects of economic merit, 
and extended to finance projects 
of such a character that the ex- 
port capacity of the borrowing 
nation will be enhanced, thereby 
facilitating its ability to repay 
the funds borrowed. The charac- 
ter of the funds loaned should, of 
course, be related to the purposes 
for which the funds are borrowed. 
Short-term funds should be em- 
ployed only in financing short- 
term needs; they should not be 
used in financing long-term re- 
quirements. 

Such, then, are a few of the 
principles which may well serve 
as guides in the development of 
constructive foreign lending poti- 
cies if we are to avoid the mis- 
takes of the ‘twenties and to de- 
velop policies which will place the 
foreign trade of the world on a 
healthy basis. 

It should be borne in mind that 
foreign loans are not a “cure-all 
and are no substitute for con- 


of | 


into 


| 





structive trade policies. 
League of Nations stated in one 
of its studies: “To pump capital 
stricken areas by the most 
perfect pumping mechanisms will 
benefit no one in the long run if 


As the | 


the strain imposed by the reserve | 


movement later, when 
new lending, leads to a 
down similar to that of 1929.” 7 
Exchange Stabilization 
The final prerequisite for an ex- 


amortiza- 
tion and interest payments exceed | 
break- | 


panded world ‘trade is the stabil- | 


ization of the foreign exchanges. 
To be of economic significance, 
exchange stabilization must be 
genuine in character. It must not 
be based upon the artificial props 
of exchange controls or upon the 
continuous receipt of foreign 
credits. 

Genuine exchange stabilization 
is not easy to achieve. Two of 
the necessary bases are the re- 
duction of trade barriers and the 
checking of internal inflation. 
The reduction of trade barriers is 
an essential requirement and in 
its absence exchange stabilization 
rests upon an ephemeral basis. 
internal inflation, too, must be 
checked if external stabilization 
is to be long-lived. The checking 
of internal inflation in the post- 
war period presupposes that gov- 
ernment budgets are balanced and 
that commercial banks are di- 
vorced from deficit financing. 

Still a third prerequisite for 
world-wide exchange stabilization 
is the stabilization of the two key 
currencies, the United States dol- 
lar and the British pound, in 
terms of one another. A genuine 
stabilization of the pound in terms 
of the United States dollar must 
be preceded by the solution of the 
financial problems of England 
arising from her passive balance 
of payments in the 
post-war period and from 
holdings of blocked sterling. 

The solution of these difficult 
problems requires financial as- 
sistance on a large scale from the 
United States. In a previous ad- 
dress, I discussed this problem 
and proposed that the United 
States provide England with a 
grant-in-aid sufficiently large to 
establish stability between the 
dollar and the pound.’ The sum 
needed may be large, but in the 
United States should show cour- 
age in meeting this problem. This 
suggestion rested upon the as- 
sumption that trade _ barriers 
would be removed and that the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom agree to shun _ totati- 
tarian tactics in international 
trade. I have been told that this 
solution is politically impossible, 
and it is certainly true that the 
suggestion has never received 
serious consideration by those in 
positions of political responsibility 
on either side of the Atlantic. 
This fact, however, does not alter 
the truth of the statement that the 
stabilization of the dollar-pound 
rate must precede world-wide ex- 
change stabilization. 

It will take time to achieve a 
genuine stabilization of the cur- 
rencies. Exchange controls may 
have to be retained by some na- 
tions for a period after the war, 
but they should not be retained 
for their own sake or longer than 
is absolutely essential. The longer 
they are retained, the greater is 
the danger that they may become 
permanent and lead to totalitarian 
controls over the whole of a na- 
tion’s economic life. If trade bar- 
riers are reduced, internal infla- 
tions checked and the United 
States-British exchange problem 
solved, exchange controls can 
quickly be removed and genuine 
exchange stability achieved 
through the operation of an inter- 
national gold standard. 

The stabilization of the foreign 


7. The Transition from War to Peace 
Economy. Geneva: League of Nations, 
1943, wv. 96. 

8. Some Aspects of American Foreign 
Economic Policy. An address before the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago, Sept. 15, 1944 
(Appeared in the “Chronicle” of Sept. 21, 
1944.—-Editor). 


her 


immediate 


exchanges cannot be approached 
from aé_ global point of view. 
rhere is no such thing as a gen- 


| eral stabilization problem. Mone- 


tary, economic and financial con- 


ditions diifer greatly from nation 


to nation. The problem of each 
country must be given separate 
study and separate treatment. 
Nor can currency stabilization 
| be achieved by the mere granting 
of credits. Unseleciive credits, 
automatic credits, and so-called 
impersonal loans will not cure 
basic curreney§ difficulties. In 
testifving little more than two 








months ago before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives, Leon 
Fraser said: “Now, if I have 
learned anything in my several 
years at the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, where it was 
my privilege to be Chairman of 
the Board and _ President, I 
learned that the weakest reed to 
lean on when you had curreney 
difficulty was credit. It did not 
do the trick.” 9 

Unless stabilization credits are 


granted with care, basic malad- 
Justments will be concealed and 
the causes of instability aggra- 


vated. Experience after the last 
war demonstrated that there are 
in reality only two types of sta- 
bilization loans—the first is a 
seasonal loan intended to bridge 
seasonal gaps in the balance of 
payments of nations, and the sec- 
ond is a long-term loan intended 
to provide nations with currency 
reserves. The second type of loan, 
the long-term loan, will prove 
effective in stabilizing the exter- 
nal value of currencies only if 
internal inflation has been 
checked. Otherwise such loans 
will prove but temporary pallia- 
tives. Stabilization credits do not 
need to be large if the prerequi- 
sites to stabilization have been 
attained and only if they have 
been attained should credits be 
extended. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I want 
again to emphasize the point that 
I strongly favor genuine exchange 
stability and favor the measures 
necessary for its attainment. It 
is an essential prerequisite for an 
expanding world trade. No one 
with experience in international 
banking would desire fluctuating 
exchanges which are harmful both 
to industry and finance. But the 
means taken to achieve stability 
must be such as to give assurance 
of permanence. 


Summary 
The bases for world trade, as I 
envisage the problem, include the 


reduction of trade barriers, the 
elimination of international car- 
tels and of international come- 


modity agreements, the develop=- 
ment of constructive foreign lend 
ing policies and a genuine stabil- 
ization of currencies. Each is ree 
lated to the other, and each is a 
part of the whole mosaic of world 
reconstruction. 

In the solution of this problem 
the business men of the world can 
play an important role. The ex- 
change of ideas at the Interna- 
tional Business Conference at 
Rye was extremely helpful and 
the recommendations and conclu- 
sions advanced were constructive. 
The success of the conference led 
to the decision to reactivate the 
International Chamber of Come 
merce and, as part of this pro- 
gram, a Council Meeting of the 
Chamber is planned for London 
this coming August. Delegates 
from points as distant as Aus- 
tralia and China have indicaied 
that they will attend. This gath- 
ering will again enable business 
leaders of the world to exchange 
views, to reach definite conclu- 
sions and to influence public pul- 
icy. The membership of the in- 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce, often termed ‘“Merchanis 
of Peace,” will face a great chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity in 
the gigantic task of world recon= 
struction, ’ 

9. March 22, 1945. ap | 
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Truman Seeks Increased Lend-Lease 
In Prosecuting Pacific War 


President Truman, ih his program for pursuing the Pacific war 
to a decisive and early victory, has asked Congress for an appropria- 


tion of $1,975,000,000 in new lend- 


lease funds, plus $2,400,000,000 in 


unused balances from the current fiscal year ending June 30, the 
Associated Press reported from Washington, June 4, and gave the 
following as the text of the letter which the President addressed to 


House Speaker Rayburn detailing ¥ 


estimates: 

I have the honor to transmit 
for the consideration of the Con- 
gress an estimate of appvropria- 
tion for defense aid for the fiscal 
vear 1946, exclusive of aid au- 
thorized to be transferred by the 


War and Navy Departments and), 


the Maritime Commission, as fol- 
lows: 

Defense aid, $1,975,000,000. 

This recommended appropria- 
tion, together with unobligaied 
balances of about $2,400,000,000 
from the current year, will pro- 
vide a total program of $4,375,- 
600,000. Since Germany has been 
defeated, the proposed new pro- 
gram of defense aid and the ap- 
propriation required are less than 
for the current year. This pro- 
gram, however, reflects our reso- 
lution to give fully effective aid 
in order io shorten the war and 
thereby reduce the cost in Allied 
lives and materials. 

The war against Japan, like 
the war against Germany, is a 
cooperative Allied effort. Through 
lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
we shall continue to pool our re- 
sources with those of our Allies 
so that the crushing weight of 
our combined might may be 
thrown against our remaining 
enemy. 

Where lend-lease funds will 
make the efforts of our Allies 
more effective we shall use them. 
Where the redeployment of our 
troops from Europe or our con- 
trol over enemy areas require aid 
from other nations, lend-lease will 
be available to enable their max- 
imum participation. Similarly, 
through reverse lend-lease we 
can expect our Allies to give us 
al] the assistance possible. 

In the light of changed war con- 
ditions, a preliminary review of 
lend-lease assistance to individual 
nations has been made. Further 
review will be necessary from 
time to time in the coming year 
as the war progresses and the 
needs and the wartime roles of 
our Allies vary. For this reason 
any programs proposed must be 
considered as most tentative. 

Our recent lend-lease agree- 
ments with France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands will be carried 
out by the lend-lease funds to the 
fullest extent consistent with 
changed war conditions and the 
basic wartime purposes of lend- 
lease aid. Beyond this I propose 
that these Allies be assisted in fi- 
nancing necessary equipment and 
supplies by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Such assistance is consistent 
with the enlarged role which the 
bank should be given in providing 
certain types of industrial equiv- 
ment and supplies which other 
nations may wish to obtain from 
us for reconstruction. Some as- 
pects of reconstruction are of par- 
ticular interest to this nation and 
can most appropriately be fi- 
= by our own instrumental- 
ty. 

Accordingly, there will be trans- 
mitted to the Congress at an early 
date a proposal providing for ade- 
quate legal authorization and ex- 
panded lending capacity for the 
bank. 

The lend-lease and Export-Im- 
port Bank programs represent 
vnilateral efforts of this country. 
They are not intended to dupli- 
cate the work of international 
agencies. 

The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, for 
example, has been created to 
treet the more immediate needs 
of relief and rehabilitation where 











nations are unable to meet their 
needs from their own resources. 
Legislation is now before the Con- 
gress to allow participation by the 
United States in the International 
Bank. for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and the International 
Monetary Fund. This legislation 
merits early consideration and ap- 
proval. 

In contrast to these devices, 
however, lend-lease is a positive 
weapon of waging war. The ap- 
propriation estimate herein sub- 
mitted provides for its full use to 
bring the conflict with Japan to a 
quick and decisive end. 

The details of the defense-aid 
estimate are set forth in the let- 
ter of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitted here- 
with, in whose observations and 
recommendations I concur. 

The following is the text, as 
given by the Associated Press, of 
the letter which accompanied that 
of the President from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, Har- 
old A. Smith: 

I have the honor to submit for 
your consideration an estimate of 
appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 for defense aid, exclusive of 
aid authorized to be transferred 
by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, in order further to carry out 
the provisions of the act entitled, 
“An act to promote the defense 
of the United States,’ approved 
March 11, 1941, as amended, as 
follows: 

Defense aid, $1,975,000,000. 

The requested appropriation is 
$1,563,869,000 less than that for 
the current year. The total new 
program anticipated for the fis- 
cal year 1946 is $4,375,000,000 as 


compared to estimated obligations 


of $5,128,000,000 in the current 
year. It has been possible to re- 
duce the requested appropriation 
by $2,400,000,000 by the inclusion 
of a provision authorizing the use 
in fiscal year 1946 of unobligated 
balances as of the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The proposed defense-aid budget 
for the fiscal year 1946 reflects 
the following recommendations: 

1. Lend-lease should continue 
to be an indispensable weapon ‘for 
waging fully effective war against 
Japan in close collaboration with 
our Allies. In furtherance of this 
objective such funds should be of 
limited but valuable assistance in 
expediting the maximum rede- 
ployment of our armed forces for 
full use against Japan. 


2. Lend-lease funds should be 
limited to purposes of the war and 
national defense, and should be 
reduced as fast as possible con- 
sistent with those objectives. 


3. Raw materials should be pro- 
vided under lend-lease arrange- 
ments only where they are needed 
to increase or maintain the indus- 
trial contribution of the lend- 
lease country to the war effort. 


4. Petroleum products for 
United States military use should 
henceforth be financed from war 
and navy appropriations. 


The appropriation recommended 
also assumes that Congress will 
expand the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank and re- 
move the prohibition of lending 
‘o Governments which have been 
in default in the past. Such ac- 
tion will make possible the fi- 
nancing of portions of the lend- 
lease 3 (c) agreements with the 
French, Belgium and Netherlands 
Jovernments for the delivery of 
industrial equipment and supplies, 
provision for which has not been 
made in the program recom- 


| 


| 





| mended above because of changed 


war conditions. 

The requirements for the sup- 
plies to be furnished under the 
defense aid program for the fiscal 
year 1946 were prepared by the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
after consultation with represen- 
tatives of the Governments of the 
countries eligible for such aid. 
They were discussed as to feasi- 
bility by the FEA with the War 
Production Board, the Department 
of Agriculture, the War Shipping 
Administration, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War and other inter- 
ested departments and agencies. 

There are attached the details 
of the estimate of appropriation 
with supporting schedules and 
summary tables showing the de- 
fense air requirements for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1946. 

I recommend approval of the 
above estimate of appropriation. 


British-U. $. Ships 
Lent to Russia 


In reporting to the House of 
Commons, Prime Minister 
Churchill has revealed that in re- 
sponse to Russia’s demand that a 
portion of the Italian fleet be 
turned over to her, instead eight 
former American destroyers and 
other ships were presented to her 
by Britain, and the United States 
also turned over some ships, in- 
cluding the cruiser Milwaukee, an 
Associated Press report from Lon- 
don, June 5, states. 

The Russians, Mr. Churchill 
said, raised the question of the 
disposition of the Italian Navy 
immediately after Italy’s surren- 
der, They asked for one battle- 
ship, one cruiser, eight destroyers, 
four submarines and 40,000 tons 
of merchant shipping. The agree- 
ment to turn ships over to Russia 
was reached at Teheran, he said. 

Since Italian ships were built 
mostly for temperate waters of 
the Mediterranean, Mr. Churchill 
continued, it was decided that 
they would continue in service in 
the Allied cause and an equiva- 
lent number of British warships 
and merchantmen would be de- 
livered to the Red Navy on tem- 
porary loan. Mr. Churchill said 
this was the action taken: 

“Half of the merchant ships and 
all the warships with the excep- 
tion of the United States cruiser 
Milwaukee were provided by the 
British Government. 

“The British warships handed 
over were the battleship Royal 
Sovereign, eight former American 
destroyers and four modern sub- 
marines. 


“Further, a destroyer was made 
available to provide spare parts.” 
Mr. Churchill said that he as- 
sumed full personal responsibility 
for the transaction. He did not 
make clear just what the United 
States contribution was outside of 
the cruiser Milwaukee, but it was 
presumed the Americans supplied 
half of the 40,000 tons of merchant 
shipping the Russians sought. 

The disposition of the Italian 
fleet will be left to the peace con- 
ference, Mr. Churchill said. 

Laborite Ivor Thomas suggested 
that, with the war against Ger- 
many over, the time had come for 
Russia to return the ships so that 
they could be used in the Pacific. 

“These vessels would not be 
vessels we would use in the war 
against Japan,” Mr. Churchill said. 
“We send to the other end of the 
world only our best and newest. 
The Americans would not thank 
us if we brought older vessels. 


“I could not think of anything 
sO ungracious as to suggest to the 
Soviet Government that by with- 
drawing these vessels we had any 
objection whatever to their hav- 
ing a fleet and traning their men 
for a powerful fleet and an ade- 
quate mercantile marine fleet to 
travel all the oceans of the world.” 





London dispatenes previously 


Construction Control 
Relaxed hy WPB 


Wartime controls over con- 
struction activity are to be re- 
laxed under a War Production 
Board order which increases ap- 
proximately five-fold the volume 
of civilian building which may be 
undertaken without special WPB 
permission, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington on 
May 28. 

The Board has accomplished the 
volume increase by raising the 
dollar limitations on annual out- 
lays for construction and altera- 
‘tion of homes, factories and busi- 
ness places. 

As a preliminary to greater re- 
laxations, WPB also removed its 
ban on grading, ditch digging, and 
similar earth moving cperations, 
to permit a start on such work in 
preparation for future building of 
highways, airports, and _ other 
projects. 

The decision gives no guarantee 
that building materials will be 
available. In fact WPB empha- 
sized in a statement that lumber 
and other supplies probably will 
remain scarce “for some time.” 


Sales Not Affected 


The WPB amendment does not 
lift any of the restrictions which 
now govern the sale of lumber 
and building materials, but it does 
permit an owner to undertake 
five times as much construction, 
repair or alteration—if he can get 
the materials from his lumber 
yard—than was formerly permit- 
ted. 

A list of the types of buildings 
and cost limits now authorized 
follows: 

1. One family house or farm- 
house (present limit $200), $1,000; 
two family house, $2,000; three 
family house, $3,000; four family 
house, $4,000, and five family 
house, $5,000. Previously the cost 
limit for each type was $200. 

2. Barns and other farm con- 
struction, exclusive of farm 
houses, $1,000. Formerly the $1,000 
limit included farm houses, with 
a $200 limit. 

3. An irrigation or drainage 
System serving more than one 
farm, $1,000; this limit previously 
applied. 

4. A hotel apartment building, 
or other residence, for six or 
more families, $5,000; the old cost 
limit was $1,000. 

5.:A store, restaurant, theatre, 
bank, office, laundry, garage, 
warehouse, or other retail or 
wholesale service establishment, 
including a frozen food locker 
plant, $5,000; fer most of these the 
old limit was $200. 

6. Church, hospital, school, col- 
lege, USO club, public play- 
ground, a public building, an or- 
phanage or other charitable build- 
ing, a post exchange, canal storm 
sewer, dam, levee, jetty, or re- 
taining wall, $10,000. For most of 
these the old limit was $1,000. 

7. A factory, logging or lumber 
camp, bridge, overpass or under- 
pass, tunnel, dock, pier, commer- 
cial airport, bus terminal, truck 
terminal, railroad or street rail- 
way building, research laboratory 
oy — plant, ae the old lim- 
itations range from 
$5,000, g $200 to 

. Any other kind of project 
$1,000; this class previ ' 
limited to $200. — oe 
Pe ayer ve repair and main- 

nance work which may be done 
without WPB authorisaiiad by 
hotels, apartment buildings, banks. 
offices, and stores was set at 20 
cents maximum for each square 
foot of gross floor area. 

In addition, the owner may use 
up all or part of his $5,000 ex- 
emption for repairs, but the al- 
lowance for new. construction 
would be reduced accordingly. 


| 








had disclosed that nine of the 
over-age United States destroyers 
traded to Britain had gone into 
Russian service, but it had not 
been known that they were sent 





in response to Russian deman 
for part of the Italian fleet. a 
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| pressed approval of repeal] 





Purcell Urges Reneal 
Of Johnson Act 


Appearing before the < 
Finance Committee, Ganso; 
cell, Chairman of the Sec 
Commission 


Johnson Act, which pr, s 
loans to nations in default ; ee 
United States on their Woviq 


War I debts, ascribing fai], 
American foreign investme,; 
which followed World Way | ; 
“the haphazard 
which the lending was done” 
The SEC chairman predicted +). 
unless the act was repealed . 
capital markets would be closeq 
to some of our staunchest allijec 
. . . to some countries who haye 
already indicated an interest jy 
our capital markets, whose c; 
standing is very high.” 

In reply to inquiry as tg 
whether, if the Johnson Act | 


nature 


=) were 
repealed, the American public 
would be protected under the 
SEC law, Mr. Purcell asserteq 


that under the disclosure pro- 
visions protection was afforded 
the theory being that if all the 
information is set forth, it would 
be up to the individual rather 
than the Government to determine 
whether he should invest. In re- 
porting on Mr. Purcell’s testi- 
mony, the Journal of Commerce, 
from Washington, May 24, stated 
that he told the committee that 
the SEC has had discussions with 
the State Department and other 
agencies on the possibility of ex- 
panding the registration require- 
ments. 

Mr. Purcell additionally pointed 
out that, at present, information 
is filed with the commission only 
as to transactions, loans or invest- 
ments which involve a public of- 
fering of securities. 


“It may well be that a con- 
siderable volume of foreign loans 
and investments will take place 
that do not involve such public 
offering. As to these, no informa- 
tion is required.” 

Thought is being given, he said, 
to the possibility of providing 
more adequate data as private 
capital transactions which need 
not now be reported. 


“By this method there would be 
made available to the Govern- 
ment more complete data relative 
to private international financial 
transactions which might be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to those offi- 
cials of the Government who are 
called upon to make decisions 
with respect to financial trans- 
actions of public agencies such as 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
proposed international bank.’ 

Mr. Purcell recommended ex- 
pansion of registration require- 
ments covering foreign securities 
and provision for increased data 
on private foreign loans, accord- 
ing to the “Journal of Commerce.’ 

The committee postponed further 
consideration of the Johnson Act 
repeal bill until next Thursday, 
when Senator Johnson had asked 
two or three weeks in order [0 
“prepare his case.” 


U. S. Prague Embassy 


The State Department has a'- 
nounced that after arrangements 
with Soviet military authorities 
an American diplomatic mission 
has arrived at Prague to establish 
an embassy in Czecho-Slovak!a, 
according to the Associated Press 
from Washington, June 2. 

The American mission is headed 
by Alfred w. Klieforth, who will 
be counselor of the embassy; 
John Brewins, secretary; Lieut. 
Col. Aage Woldike, military @t- 
tache, and other secretaries 2” 
assistants. 

Ambassador Designate Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt, who recently 
returned after a long period oe 
Ambassador to Turkey, was st!! 
in this country at last report. He 
is expected to leave soon for h's 
new post. 
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Truman Issues Order for Disposal of German 
And Japanese Assets in United States To Challenge SEC 


An Executive Order which, according to officials of the Alien | 
Property Custodian, authorizes the disposition by them of approxi- 
mately $220,000,000 in liquid assets of Germany and Japan and 
+heir nationals has been signed by President Truman, it was an- 


nounced on June 10. 


The assets were seized in this country at the 


jutbreak of the war, it was noted in Associated Press accounts, 


which said: 

Heretofore such assets as Cash, 
bullion, securities and other in- 
struments of credit have been 
simply frozen and the Govern- 
ment could not touch them. The 
Alien Property Custodian has 
een able only to dispose of busi- 
,ess enterprises and other physi- 
‘al effects. 

Alien property officials, inter- 
yreting the order, emphasized that 
‘t applied only to the cash and 
other liquid assets of enemy aliens 
outside the United States. It does 
not affect, they added, the asseis 
of longtime German residents in 
this country. 

The text of the Executive Or- 
der. as given in Washington ad- 
vices to the New York “Times,” 
follows: 

“Section 2 (c) of Executive Or- 
der No. 9095 of March 11, 1942, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 
9193 of July 6, 1942 (3 C.F.R Cum. 
Supp.), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(e) Any other property or in- 
terest within the United States of 
any nature whatsoever owned or 
controlled by, payable or deliver- 
able to, held on behalf of or on ac- 
count of, or owing to, or which is 
evidence of ownership or control 
by, a designated enemy country 
ry national thereof: Provided, 
however, that with respect to any 
such country or national other 
than Germany or Japan or any 
national thereof, such property or 
interest shall not include cash, 
bullion, meneys, currencies, de- 
posits. credits, credit instruments, 
foreign exchange, and securities 
except to the extent that the Alien 
Property Custodian determines 
that such cash, bullion, moneys, 
currencies, deposits, credits, credit 
instruments, foreign exchange, 
and securities are necessary for 
the maintenance or safeguarding 
of other property belonging to the 
same designated enemy country 
or the same national thereof and 
subject to vesting pursuant to Sec- 
tion 2 hereof.’ ” 


Hoover Praises 
Truman Food Policies 


Former President Herbert 
Hoover gave unstinting praise to 
ihe plans of President Truman for 
clearing up the existing food 
problem, advices to the New York 
“Times” from Chicago stated on 
June 6. Mr. Hoover, who recently 
conferred with the President at 
the White House, said that Mr. 
Truman had taken two very wise 
steps, according to the “Times” re- 
port. “He has appointed a very 
able man, Clinton P. Anderson, 
chairman of the House Food Com- 
mittee, as head of the Department 
of Agriculture, and he consoli- 
dated the War Food Administra- 
tion under that department.” 

Mr. Hoover denied any inten- 
tion of an active role in solving 
the food problem, asserting that he 
was too old to be anything more 
than an adviser. 











Pass Allegiance Pledge 


The pledge: “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice 
for all,” will become the official 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of 
this country if the measure passed 
by the House, according to the 
Associated Press from Washing- 
ton, June 4, is also passed by the 
Senate. 








‘War Expenditures Are 
At an All Time High 


In discussing the Seventh War 
Loan, on June 7, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau announced 
that war expenditures during the 
month of May reached on all- 
time high of $8,188,000,000, in- 
cluding expenditures of Govern- 
ment corporations for war activi- 
ties. Moreover, the Secretary 
said there would be no reduction 
in the Treasury’s cash require- 
ments for the next few months. 
He stated that even though we 
have shifted from a_two-front 
war to a one-front war, expendi- 
tures during the next four months 
are estimated to exceed revenue 
by $17,000,000,000. This, he noted, 
is about the same amount by 
which expenditures exceeded rev- 
enue in the four months ended 
May 31, a period when the war in 
Europe reached its climax. The 
Secretary said that the Treasury’s 
estimates allow for all cut-backs 
in the war program which will 
have any effect on expenditures 
during the next four months. 

Secretary Morgenthau called 
attention to the fact that the goal 
of the Seventh War Loan—which 
is $14,000,000,G00—is the minimum 
which must be raised to meet the 
Treasury’s needs. “The Japanese 
people,” said the Secretary, “are 
being asked by their leaders to 
make a desperate effort to avert 
defeat; we are more fortunate, in 
that we are being asked for means 
to achieve victory.” 


The Secretary said that cut- 
backs in the war program made 
possible by the defeat of Ger- 
many will eventually result in re- 
duced expenditures, but the full 
effect will not be reflected in ex- 
penditures for several months. 
He pointed out that substantial 
payments will be necessary to 
wind up old contracts. The Sec- 
retary also said that unforeseen 
developments on the war fronts 
might require emergency shifts in 
the war program. If these occur, 
expenditures might be enlarged 
above present estimates. But he 
emphasized that the Administra- 
tion is determined to keep mili- 
tary expenditures as iow as pos- 
sible consistent with achieving 
victory quickly and with a mini- 
mum of human cost. 


Burgess Recommends 
Cutting Trade Quotas 


W. Randolph Burgess, Vice- 
Chairman of National City Bank 
of New York and President of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in addressing the officers 
and executive council of the 
American Institute of Banking at 
Cleveland, on June 5, stated his 
belief that an agreement among 
the nations which will reduce or 
eliminate quotas and discrimina- 
tory trade practices is an essential 
part of the post-war international 
program, advices from Cleveland 
on that date to the New York 
Herald-Tribune stated. 

Mr. Burgess also brought up the 
matter of additional credits to 
Russia, Francé or to China, and 


through what channels these pro- 
posed advances are to be made. 
He recommended that definite in- 
quiry be made on these points, 
and recommended further that 
the capital of the Export-Import 
Bank be increased. 
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Stockholder’s Right 


The United States 
by Justice Owen J. Roberts (Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas not par- 
ticipating), ruled that a minority 
stockholder has the right to ap- 
peal to the Federal courts for a 
review, as a “person aggrieved”, 
of an order of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 


ington, June 4, and went on to 
say: 
The decision was given in a 


fight by Samuel Okin, New York 
City investor, against an order by 
the SEC which he said “unlaw- 
fully enjoins the collection and 
payment of $30,000,000 owed by 
American & Foreign Power Co.., 
Inc., to Electric Bond & Share 
Co.” 

American & Foreign Power is 
a subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share. Mr. Okin said the debt 
originated from a cash loan made 
in 1931. He owns 9,000 shares of 
the common stock of Bond & 
Share out of a total of more than 
5,000,000. 

Mr. Okin asked the 2d United 
States Circuit Court in New York 
City to review the order. SEC 
asked dismissal of his request on 
the ground he was not a person 
aggrieved by the order. The court 
refused to dismiss, however, and 
SEC appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

In another case involving stock- 
holder rights, the Supreme Court 
reversed the action of the lst Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in dismiss- 
ing a protest by American Power 
& Light Co. against an SEC order. 

SEC ordered Florida Power & 
Light Co. to make certain ac- 
counting entries which would re- 
sult in taking out of surplus 
money which otherwise would be 
available to pay dividends to 
American Power & Light. Ameri- 
can Power & Light is the sole 
stockholder of Florida Power & 
Light. 

The Circuit Court held Ameri- 
can Power & Light was not a 
“person or party aggrieved” with- 
in the meaning of the public 
utility holding company act. 

Justice Roberts wrote the Su- 
preme Court's 5-3 decision re- 
versing this finding. Justice 
Frank Murphy wrote a dissent in 
which Justices Hugo L. Black and 
Stanley F. Reed concurred. Jus- 
tice Douglas took no part in the 
case. 


FIC Banks Place Debs. 


A successful offering of an issue 
of debentures for the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks was con- 
cluded in May by Charles R. 
Dunn, New York, fiscal agent for 
the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $19,180,000 0.85% con- 
solidated debentures dated June 1}, 
1945, due Dec. 1, 1945. The issue 
was placed at par. Proceeds, to- 
gether with $21,605,000 Treasury 
funds, were used to retire $40,- 
785,000 debentures due June 1, 
1945. As of June 1, 1945, the 
total amount of debentures out- 
standing was $265,475,000. 


DC. Bankers Elect 


At the annual convention of the 
District of Columbia Bankers As- 
sociation, held on June 2, Bruce 
Baird, President of the National 
Savings & Trust Co., was elected 
President. 

S. Oliver Goodman, writing for 
the Washington, D. C., “Post,” re- 
ported: 

Other officers chosen were S. 
William Miller, President of the 
Union Trust Co., First Vice-Presi- 
dent: Richard A. Norris, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent: Albert S. Gatley, Treasurer 
for his 33rd consecutive term, and 
Eldridge Kendrick, Secretary. 
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Increasing Loans for Home improvements 


: al WPB’s relaxation of its reins > 
Court, in an 8-0 opinion delivered | ,0ssible since Ma om “ of its reins on home mode 

| possible since May 29 for owners to spend up to $1,000 for home im- 
1 tho asking anybody S permission, finds the 
| and loan associations and co-operative b 


rnization, making it 


savings 
anks with more money io 


purposes than they have ever had before. it is 
. an they ni é , it ls pointed 
out by the United States Savings and Loan League. 





| Morton Bodfish, Chicago, Ex-@ ——— ———_—__—————_——. 
| ecutive Vice-President of the population are now _ subsisting 
| League, stated on June 9 that chiefly on bread. " 
their net increase of loanable 


funds during the first quarter of 
1945 was 53.3% 
the same quarter in 
previous year. 
have been 


the 
These institutions 
making rehabilitation 


of their normal business, 
the home-owner a_ reasonable 
length of time to pay off, eve 
since 1834. In that year the first 
borrower came back for more 
money to build a kitchen on the 
home he had bought in 1831. 
Paradoxically, he points out, 
while the War Production Board 
has given the home owner a 
chance to modernize his property 
and thereby to give increasing em- 
ployment in the building trades, 


giving 


the Federal Reserve Board has 
now revised its Regulation W. 
This revision creates a_ credit 


problem for the home owner in 
this field. Despite the ability and 
willingness of the local, special- 
ized home financing institutions 
to make the type of loans with 
which they have always assisted 
home modernizers, Regulation W 
makes the home owner borrow- 
ing up to $1,500 for moderniza- 
tion contracts to pay it back in 18 
months. 


UNRRA Shipments 


Herbert H. Lehman, director- 
general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, announced that relief 
supplies, shipped or slated for 
shipment by the end of June to 
liberated European nations sup- 
plied UNRRA, would total ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 long tons 
valued at more than $250,000,000, 
according to the Journal of Com- 
merce reporting from Washington, 
May 27. 

The report continues by stating 
that more than half of these sup- 
plies—a total of 777,000 long tons 
—has gone to or is to go to 
Greece, where’s UNRRA’s partici- 
pation in a rounded relief pro- 
gram has been under way longest. 
Other supply schedules, up to 
June 30, include 199,000 tons to 
Yugoslavia, 89,000 to Poland, 76,- 
C00 to Czechoslovakia, 78,000 to 
Italy, and about 2,000 tons of mis- 
cellaneous shipments to UNRRA 
camps in Africa and the Middle 
East, to western European coun- 
tries under emergency relief pro- 
grams, and to China. 

Included in the total of 1,250,- 
000 tons of relief supplies are 
about 550,000 tons obtained from 
Allied military authorities by 
UNRRA for Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Shipments from the Western 
Hemisphere alone, excluding sup- 
plies procured by the military, 
will total 593,000 long tons by the 
end of June, valued at $138,000,- 
000. A breakdown by commodi- 
ties of cumulative shipments from 
this hemisphere through April 30, 
reveals that foodstuffs predomi- 
nated. Of the 121,721 tons shipped 
directly by UNRRA (excluding 
supplies financed by UNRRA but 
delivered by the United Kingdom- 
United States military authorities) 
from the Western Hemisphere 
through April, 113,340 tons were 
in foodstuffs, fats and oils, feeds 
and soap. 

Flour and eereals were the ma- 
jor food items. To date UNRRA 
has found it difficult to obtain 
from the supplying countries 
more than relatively small quan- 
tities of protein foods — meat, 
milks, dried eggs and fish, greatly 
needed in the liberated areas 
where often large segments of the 
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The program of shipments in 
June and subsequent months will 
emphasize raw cotton and wool 
and other raw materials from 
many areas of the world to assist 
the liberated peoples to produce 
for themselves textiles and cloth- 
ing which UNRRA has also found 
great difficulty in obtaining. 


Supplies sent in thus far and 


| scheduled through June will have 








national origins including: Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the 


United States, the United King- 
dom. 


Among the manufactured end 
products shipped to the liberated 
countries were such items as new 
and used clothing, textiles, foot- 
wear, nursing bottles, darning and 
knitting needles, scissors, pins, 
plastic buttons, trucks, tool kits 
for carpenters, masons, electri- 
cians, plumbers, blacksmiths, and... 
cobblers, repair and maintenance 
kits for trucks, safety razors, 
combs, and tooth brushes. 

Shipments of agricultural sup- 
plies included not only a wide 
variety of grain, feed and garden 
seeds, but plows, harrows, culti- 
vators, binders and other imple- 
ments to enable the liberated 
peoples to feed themselves as 
promptly as possible. 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Seais New Officers 


Newly elected officials and 
members of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change were installed on June 7 
during the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Board, according to an 
announcement by Ferd P. Lordan, 
Assistant to the President of the 





Exchange. The new officers and 
members of the Board were 


elected at the annual balloting on 
June 4th, and will serve for one 
vear. The new roster is as fo)- 
lows: President, William H. Koar; 
Vice-President, Frank J. Knell; 
Treasurer, Benedetto Lopinto. 
Managers—Eric Aljiot, Edward A, 
Hillmuth, George Nichols*, Charles 
B. Vose, John C. Botts*, William 
W. Kirby**, Arthur J. Pertsch, 
Philip B. Weld*, J. Henry Fellers, 
Jere M, Locke**, Charles Schudt’, 
Thomas J. White. Tinney Figgat, 
Robert Murray, Chas. Slaughter*. 

“New members of the Board for 
1945-46 term. 

*“*“New out-of-town members of 
Board for 1945-46 term—William 
W. Kirby, Newnan, Ga., Jere M. 
Locke, Houston, Texas. 

The new President, William H, 
Koar, succeeds John H. Scat- 
terty, who held office for one year 
starting June 4, 1944. Mr. Koar is 
Vice-President of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, Texas, and js 
managing partner of Anderson, 
Clayton & Fleming, New York 
City. 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange Elects 

Three New Members 


The New York Cotton Exchange 
has announced the election of 
three new members at a special 
meeting of the Board of Managers 
held May 31. They are: William 
Reid, partner in the firm of Bache 
& Co., N. Y. C.; W. B. Long, part- 
ner in the firm of W. B. Long & 
Co., Greensboro. S. C.; David Ker, 
former member just returned from 
military service. Resided in San 
Antonio, Texas, before coming to 
New York City recently to resume 
active business status. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2638) 


1945, estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals totaled $195,- 
000,000 compared with $196,254,- 
254 in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

Net railway operating incom 
in April, 1945, was $91,904,980 
compared with $89,673,672 in 
April of last year. 

In the first four months of this 
year net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, 
amounted to  $339,854,338 as 
against $353,732,744 in the like 
period one year ago. 

For the 112 months ended .April 
30, 1945, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
3.96% compared with a rate of re- 
turn of 4.48% for the similar pe- 
riod in 1944. 

Operating revenues for April 
totaled $778,985,436 compared with 
$759,587,535 in April, 1944, while 
operating expenses amounted to 
$531,689,106 compared with $509,- 
004,432 in the same month of 1944. 

Total operating revenues in the 
first four months of 1945 totaled 
$3,056,456,147 compared with $3,- 
032,540,556 in the same period of 
1944, or an increase of 0.8%. Op- 
erating expenses in the first four 
months of 1945, amounted to $2,- 
106,374,746 compared with $2,- 
032,544,063 in the corresponding 
périod of 1944, or an increase of 
3.6%. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to approximately 4,203,502,000 
kwh. in the week ended June 2, 
1945, from 4,329,605,000 kwh. in 
the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended June 2, 1945, was 
1.4% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

 Censetiasind Edison Co. of New 

York reports system output of 
153,600,000 kwh. in the week 
ended June 6, 1945, comparing 
with 164,500,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 6.7%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 153,000,000 kwh., 
compared with 160,200,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 4.5%. 


Decentralization Trend in Auto 
Plant Distribution—Geographical 
distribution of automobile manu- 
facturing and assembling facilities 
indicates the progress of the de- 
centralization trend, which pro- 
jected post-war expansion will in- 
crease, “Business Week” currently 
reports. 


“The locations of the new plants 
themselves,” the publication ob- 
serves, “contradict any belief that 
the industry’s decentralization is 
motivated by a desire to get away 
from Detroit labor problems. Most 
of the new sites are in areas 
where unionization is about as 
commonplace — though perhaps 
not as eruptive—as in turbulent 
Michigan. 

“Resigned to the likelihood of 
labor problems wherever they 
may locate, the auto people look 
first at other criteria. They de- 
mand first an adequate and stable 
supply of manpower, preferably 
at least vaguely acquainted with 
the sort of work they will do. 
Next, the executives are interest- 
ed in proximity to markets suf- 
ficient to justify the manufactur- 
ing and assembly work involved. 
Those factors are probably the 
most important in sizing up po- 
tential plant cities.” 

Coal, Coke and Crude Oil Pro- 
duction — For weekly coal and 
coke production statistics and 
daily average crude oil produc- 
tion figures for the week ended 
June 2, 1945, see subsequent pages 
of this section. 


Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended June 2 
was 87.9% of capacity, as against 
92% of capacity for the preced- 
ing week, the American Paper and 
Pulp Association’s index of mill 
activity disclosed. As for paper- 


board, production for the same 
period was reported at 93% of 
capacity compared with 97% in 
the previous week. 

‘Little Change in Business Fail- 
ures—Commercial and industrial 
failures remained low in the week 
ending June 7, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns failing 
numbered 12 as compared with 
13 in the previous week and 22 in 
the corresponding week of 1944. 
For three consecutive weeks the 
number of concerns failing has 
not varied by more than one. 

All except one of the week’s 
failures involved liabilities of $5,- 
000 or more. These large failures 
rose from eight last week to 11 
in the week just ended. In the 
same week of 1944, there were 15 
failures involving liabilities of 
$5,000 or more. Small failures 
fell off sharply so that there was 
only one failure with liabilities 
under $5,000 this year for every 
seven a year ago. 

Manufacturing and retailing ac- 
counted for three-fourths of the 
failures occurring this week. But 
in both these groups, failures fell 
short of the number in last year’s 
corresponding week. 


Canadian failures numbered 
four as compared with one last 
week and three in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex — The daily price index of 
wholesale commodities, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reach- 
ed a new war-time high of 177.36 
on June 2, closing at 177.30 on 
June 5. The rise largely reflect- 
ed continued strength in agricul- 
tural commodities. The latest fig- 
ure compared with 176.86 a week 
earlier, and with 172.46 a year 
ago. 

Food Price Index Continues 
Unchanged — Continuing at the 
same level as for the three pre- 
vious weeks, the Dun & Brad- 
street’s wholesale food price in- 





dex for June 5 again registered 
$4.08. This marked a rise of 2.0% 
over the $4 recorded last year and 
was 0.7% above the $4.05 for the 
like date two years ago. Wheat, 
oats and potatoes advanced dur- 
ing the week, while rye and sheep 
declined. The index represents 
the sum total of the price per 
pound of 31 foods in general use. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Unfavorable shopping weather in 
many parts of the country proved 
no -great deterrent to consumer 
buying and retail volume for the 
country as a whole last week ex- 
panded to a point somewhat above 
the previous period and also above 
last year’s level. As before, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reports, 
women’s summer apparel contin- 
ued to be the outstanding feature, 
with summer shoes and acces- 
sories also in strong demand. The 
general preference for  higher- 
priced merchandise’ continued. 
Food volume, however, declined 
somewhat below last year’s level. 


Cottons were preferred in jun- 
iors’ blouse and skirt combina- 
tions, playsuits, and shorts, with 
spun rayon and shantung popular 
in two-piece dresses. Volume in 
lingerie was ahead of last year 
in most «instances, with heavy 
consumer demand making deep 
| inroads into stocks. Interest in 
men’s furnishings and sportswear 
increased as Father’s Day promo- 
tions began. 


Millinery and handbag _ sales 
held at a level with the previous 
week and cosmetics were popu- 
lar. All varieties of piece goods 
were reported selling well for the 
most part. 


Sales of housewares, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., were 
much above those of last year in 
some areas. The demand in- 
creased for outdoor equipment, 
such as back yard grills, trays, 
tables, cooking utensils, and pot- 
tery, which purchases of avail- 





able metal, glass, china, and 
enamel kitchenware continued 











brisk. Customers seemed to ex- 
hibit more caution in the pur- 
chase of rugs. 


Retail food sales were about 
even with the preceding week. 
Canned food items were in steady 
demand and stock turnover was 


rapid. Meat and poultry supplies | 


moved rapidly, while demand for 
fish and eggs increased. 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at 3 to 8% above 
that of a year ago. Regional per- 
centage increases were: New Eng- 
land, 4 to 8; East, 2 to 7; Middle 
West, 1 to 5; Northwest, 3 to 7; 
South and Southwest, 5 to 9, and 
Pacific Coast, 3 to 8. 


There was a slight increase in 
wholesale volume in the week as 
openings for fall apparel took 
place. This rise, however, was 
tempered somewhat by routine 
trading in house furnishing, tex- 
tile and metal markets. Turnover 
in general was high as demand 
continued rather brisk for all 
available merchandise. The main 
problem that confronted jobbers 
was the usual slowness in deliv- 
eries prevalent for some time. 
Dulness overshadowed the food 
market the past week. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended June 2, 
1945, increased by 4% and com- 
pared with a gain of 9% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 2, 1945, sales 
increased by 3%, and for the year 
to date by 11%. 


Retail trade here in New York 
the past week reflected much ac- 
tivity with purchases made for 
Father’s Day boosting the volume 
of business. Opening of fall lines 


by women’s apparel manufactur- |! 


ers under the restrictions of M- 
388 and MAP ran into the busiest 
weekly period in their history, in- 
sofar as total number of buyers 
in the wholesale markets of New 
York were concerned. The orders 
placed, however, were accepted 
subject to a strict allotment basis. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to June 2, 1945, 
increased by 2% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with a gain of 15% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended June 2, 1945, sales 
rose by 4%, and for the year to 
date by 12%. 


War’s Cost to World 


The American University at 
Washington has estimated that the 
world ‘has expended over a tril- 
lion dollars in carrying on the 
present war, according to the As- 
sociated Press from there on May 
30. 


Announcing the result of the 
school’s research today, Paul F. 
Douglas, president, calculated 
that the expenditures for war 
since 1934 amount to more than 
$500 for every man, woman and 
child in the world. 


Dr. Douglass said the total, more 
than $1,030,000,000,000, “does not 
indicate the destruction and dam- 
age of public and private prop- 
erty.” It likewise does not in- 
clude Chinese expenditures in the 
fourteen-year war with Japan, 
which the university has been un- 
able to determine. 


Total Allied expenditures up to 
the present were estimated at 
$558,090,000,000. Axis expendi- 
tures were calculated at $442,- 
900,000,000. Dr. Douglass said 
other “floating statistical data” 
brought the over-all total roughly 
to the announced figure. 


Calif. Bankers Elect 


At the annual meeting of the 
California Bankers Association, R. 
L. Eberhardt, Executive Vice- 
President of the Stockton Savings 
& Loan Bank, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, was elected President. He 
succeeds P. R. Williams of the 
Bank of America. 








The telegram in full follows: 
“The National Retail Dry Goods 


you its gratification over your re- 
cent report in which was ex- 
pressed your conviction that in- 
dustry should be free of restric- 
tive Government regulations in 
meeting the great tasks of recon- 
version. Your stand is so emi- 
nently sound that we are sure you 
will have the full support of in- 
dustry and distribution. It is our 
belief that once the reconversion 
has been effected there will be no 
serious problem to interfere with 
a greatly increased production of 
civilian goods. The most serious 
problems then will lie in the field 
of distribution. If those upon 
whom rests the obligation to sell 
can perform their function with 
speed and efficiency so that goods 
can go into consumption as fast 
as they will be produced, it should 
be possible to find useful and well 
paid. jobs for all who need em- 
ployment. In normal peace times 
there can be no better guage of 
what should be produced in what 
quantities and at what prices than 
the consuming public itself as its 





will is expressed by its demands 
upon retail stores. It is reassuring 
to note the celerity with which 
the War Production Board is re- 
laxing or abandoning controls 
which have outlived their useful- 
ness. Our trade has always found 
the War Production Board sym- 
pathetic to all business needs 
where they have not been in con- 
flict with the demands of the war 
and has felt a special satisfaction 
in complying with the regulations 
of your office. This spirit of will- 
ingness will be maintained until 
the big job has been finished.” 


1944 Strike Record 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
In reporting on strikes during 
1944, states that there were 4,956 
strikes and lockouts during the 
year, which involved approxi- 
mately 2,116,000 workers, and that 
strike idleness amounted to about 
8,721,000 man-days. 

“The idleness during all stop- 
pages in 1944 was equivalent in 
amount to the time that would be 
lost if all industry shut down for 
about two ‘and one-quarter hours. 
or one-fourth of a working day.” 
the report said, according to ad- 
vices to the New York “Times” 
from Washington, May 26. 

Stating it another way, the Bu- 
reau figured that the idleness was 
equivalent to less than one-tenth 
of 1% of the available working 
time. ; 


The. report also showed that 
stoppages were most extensive in 
the automctive industry, iron and 
steel, and mining; involved unions 
affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations oftener 
than those affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and resulted from disputes over 
wages more than any other single 
cause. Although the number of 
strikes and lockouts exceeded that 
recorded for any previous year, 
lost time was less thaf in any year 
for which information is available. 

Pennsylvania, with 821 strikes: 
Michigan, £52; Ohio, 549. and Tlli. 
nois, 492, accounted for almost 
half of the strikes“And lockouts 
in 1944, about 60% 6f the workers 
involved and more than half of 
the idleness. More than one- 
fourth of the workers involved 
in labor stoppages were in Michi- 
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No distinction was made j 
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WPB’s Stand on Reconversion Freedom 
From Controls Lauded by Dry Goods Ass'n 


Expressing gratification over WPB’s recent report which a? 
flected the Agency’s conviction that industry should be free of ye_ 
strictive controls in meeting the great tasks of reconversion. ;, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, over the signature of jt. 
President, Benjamin H. Namm, telegraphed J. A. Krug, WPB Direc- 
tor, assuring him that his stand is 
sure you will have the full sup-* 
port of industry and distribution.” outs. 


» the 


“so eminently sound that we are 








The report said the figures 
included “all known strikes and 
lockouts in continental. United 
States which involve as many as 
six workers and last as long ‘as a 
full day or shift,” and added: 

“They include all workers in the 
plant who were made idle because 
of a dispute, but do not include 
workers or idleness in other plants 
which may have been indirectly 
affected. This is primarily because 
it is impossible to obtain consist- 
ent and accurate information con- 
cerning the indirect and secondary 
effects of stoppages.” 

Although the proportion of 
strikes and lockouts over wage 
issues was somewhat smaller than 
in 1943, wage disputes accounted 
for about half of all work stop- 
pages in 1944. Disputes over intra- 
plant working conditions and pol- 
icies increased considerably. Rec- 
ognition and bargaining rights 
were issues in a substantial num- 
ber of disputes. The recognition 
strike of foremen in the automo- 
tive industry last May was the 
biggest stoppage in 1944, involving 
54,800 workers. 

The automobile industry, largely 
converted to production of air- 
craft and other war products, was 
affected by stoppages to a greater 
extent than any other industry. 
More than 50% of its workers 
were involved, with resulting 
idleness equivalent to 0.58% of 
the available working time. 

However, there were more stop- 
pages in iron and steel than in any 
other industry. They involved 
20% of the workers in these in- 
dustries and caused idleness 
amounting to 0.22% of the avail- 
able working time. 


Labor unions affilated with the 
AFL were involved in 34% of the 
strikes and lockouts, including 
22% of the total workers and 28% 
of the idleness. Those affiliated 
with the CIO were involved in 
39% of the stoppages, involving 
52% of the workers and 39% of 
the idleness. 


Analyzing the results of strikes 
and lockouts last year, the Bureau 
said that of the stoppages ended 
in 1944 the issues in dispute were 
definitely settled, or the causes 
were abandoned or lost by the 
workers, in 52% of the cases, 
while in 48% the issues were to 
be negotiated or processed further 
according to plans agreed upon. 

The disputes in which the issues 
were settled at the end of the 
stoppages brought substantial 
gains to workers involved in 21% 
of all strikes and lockouts during 
1944, compromise -settlements in 
another 10% of the cases and little 
or no gains in 18%. 

In a report today the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics said preliminary 
estimates indicated that there 
were 450 strikes and lockouts in 
April this year, involving 285,000 
workers and 1,330,000 man-days of 
idleness. 


The number of stoppages was 
lower than the total in April, 1944, 
when 453 were recorded, but more 
workers were involved and twice 
as much lost time resulted from 
last month’s stoppages. 


Rules for Deductible 
Reconversion Costs 


In order to assist war con- 
tractors, Joseph D. Nunan, JF-s 
Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, on June 6 made public a spe- 
cial memorandum summarizins 











the applicable rules of law $0V~ 
erning the deduction of reconver- 
sion costs for purposes of the !n- 
come tax and excess profits tax- 
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From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
set up and then State and Con- 
gressional organizations were to be 
formed under them. What seemed 
to run through his mind was that 
if any Congressman or any other 
public official sought Sidney’s 
support, then he would receive 
the opposition of Mr. Zurcher’s 
organization. He said, very an- 
alytically, we thought, that the 
tendency of candidates for office 
would be to kowtow to Sidney 
because he is a pressure group, 
and so far has not been an ineffec- 
tive one. Therefore, Mr. Zurcher’s 
organization is intended to make 
these gentlemen sweat. Support 
from Hillman would mean oppo- 
sition from him. 


Mr. Zurcher, who was active in 


the Dewey Presidential campaign, 
admittedly moved out ahead of his 
original plans because of the 
Chamber of Commerce organiza- 
tion. Apparently there are gain- 
ful occupations for organizations 
to fight Hillman, and these organ- 
izations, of necessity, give em- 
ployment, and therefore we are 
wondering whether Sidney hasn’t 
really made a contribution to the 
60 million job program which the 
late Mr. Roosevelt enunciated. 
There have got to be organiza- 
tions of this kind, and plenty of 
them, if 60 million people in this 
country are enticed into jobs. It 
may well be that if many more 
organizations revolve around Sid- 
ney, we shall have to keep on our 
manpower controls even after the 
war. 

So far as your correspondent is 
personally concerned, one of his 
least post-war worries, with the 
new order that obtains in Wash- 
ington, is Sidney. Mr. Roosevelt, 
in our way of thinking, was his 
man, and now that the latter has 
passed on as the “Christian Science 
Monitor’ would say, it is difficult 
for us to appreciate Sidney’s 
strength or menace. 


But we asked Mr. Zurcher 
about this and undoubtedly his 
answer would go for the Chamber 
of Commerce’s organization. Mr. 
Zurcher hopes that Sidney is fin- 
ished and all the monkeyshines 
that made him possible. Yet, there 
is this to be remembered: Mr. 
Truman certainly does not like 
Sidney personally, Sidney fought 
his Vice-Presidential nomination 
at the Democratic National Con- 


vention at Chicago. Also Mr. 
Truman’s’ previous affiliations 
have been with the Railroad 


Brotherhoods primarily, and the 
AFL secondarily. 


There is the second thought 
that he is the darling of the Demo- 
cratic conservatives in Congress 
and they certainly have never 
liked the New Deal. But the 
question which is being raised by 
Mr. Zurcher and others is, whether 
Mr. Truman and the Conservative 
Democrats will not sooner or later 
realize that theirs has always been 
the party of dissentients, malcon- 
tents, pinks and what not, and 
whether they can stay in office 


without them. And realizing this, 
whether they won’t make new ap- 
proaches to Sidney and his ilk. 
On the other hand, there is this 
interesting speculation going on in 
Washington, and it is a commen- 
tary on something. It is to the 
effect that Truman and the Con- 
servative Democrats, being of the 
nature they are, may not go along 
catering to the Conservatives, and 
that the Republicans, especially 
Mr. Dewey, being so anxious to 
get in, will pick up, or seek to 
pick up, the Hillman crowd. 
When you consider the New 
York City Republicans in their 
antics toward the forthcoming 


Mayoralty campaign, this is not 
beyond the realm of possibility in 
the slightest. 


j 
‘Elect 


The Edison Electric Institute, 


4,264,600,000 kwh. 
502,000 kwh. in the week ended 


week last year. 


ric Ouiput for Week Ended June 9, 1945 W 
‘Exceeds That for Same Week Last Year by 1.4% 


in its current weekly report, esti- 


mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the wee 
1945, was approximately 4,327,028.000 kwh., 


k ended June 9, 
which compares with 


in the corresponding week a year ago and 4,203,- 


June 2, 1945. The output of the 


week ended June 9, 1945, was 1.5% in excess of that for the same 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Week Ended 





Major Geographical Divisions 
New England 
Middle Atlantic > 
Central Industrial_____- 
West Gentral__._ 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain___ : 
Pacific Coast... 


June 9 
0.6 
2.6 
2.0 

> 2 

8 

5 


1 


mw UIA 


Total United States Boaee ' 1.5 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS 


Week Enced— 1945 1944 
i ere ©. | 4,464,686 
March 10__..._:=-.. 4,446,136 4,425,630 
March 17__....44._ 4,397,529 4,400,246 
March 24___.. 4 _ 4,401,716 4,409,159 
SEATON Sh. co ce -~ 4,329,478 4,408,703 
GE Peicune Gaee ee 4,361,094 
April 14_ *_ 4,332,400 4,307,498 
April 21____-. ash. 4;411,325 4,344,188 
April 28___ _..-.- 4,415,889 4,336,247 
SS a ee 4,233,756 
May 12_ We I 4,238,375 
May 19_______ 4a 4,377,221 4,245,678 
max 2G. ...<. =... 4,329,605 4,291,750 
. SS een we 4,203,502 4,144,490 
June 9__ 4,327,028 4,264,600 
June 16 i... 4,287,251 
June 23 ie 4,325,417 
dt ee ae 4,327,359 





“Decrease under similar week in previous year. 


June 2 May 26 May 19 
2.2 0.5 3.8 
0.0 3.2 +15 
2.7 2.2 4.7 
3.9 2.6 6.8 
6.8 6.7 8.2 
*0.1 0.0 6.1 
*3.3 *0.9 0.3 
1.4 0.9 ca 
(Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 
over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
+ 0.2 3,946,630 1,538,452 1,702,570 
+ 0.5 3.944,679 1,537,747 1,687,229 
— 0.1 3,946,836 1,514,553 1,683,262 
— 0.2 3,928,170 1,480,208 1,679,589 
— 1.8 3,889,858 1,465,076 1,633,291 
— 0.9 3,882,467 1,480,738 1,696,543 
+ 0.6 3,916,794 1,469,810 1,709,331 
+ 1.5 3,925,175 1,454,505 1,699,822 
+ 18 3,866,721 1,429,032 1,688,434 
+ 3.9 3,903,723 1,436,928 1,698,942 
+ 1.5 3,969,161 1,435,731 1,704,426 
+ 32 3,992,250 1,425,151 1,705,460 
+ 0.9 3,990,040 1,381,452 1,615,085 
+ 1.4 3,925,893 1,435,471 1,689,925 
+ 1.5 4,040,376 1,441,532 1,699,227 
4,098,401 1,440,541 1,702,501 
4,120,038 1,456,961 1,723,428 
4,110,793 1,341,730 1,592,075 





as well as itt#@ancellations, there 
was still this8¥eek no definite in- 
dication that# nonrated steel 
orders forr€ivilian production 
would find p6@@itions on steel mill 
schedules tosamy great extent in 


the third quarter. Nevertheless 
the slowness cancellations in 
Army prog to be interpreted 


into tonnage released from steel 
mill books is giving rise to a 
strong feeling.in the industry that 
by the fourth quarter of this year 
the case for civilian steel user 
will be gre enhanced. 


“There wasagome speculation in 
the trade thiseyweek that because 
of the tightlyspacked mill sched- 
ules throughgthe third quarter, 
the Controlled Materials Plan may 
not give wayato a simplified pri- 
ority system,as originally antici- 
pated. Inability of mills to sched- 
ule unrated business, except for 
one or two relatively unimportant 
items, in the, third quarter ap- 
pears more and more definite. 
Some sources. believe that unless 
cancellations Swell vastly in vol- 
ume, production of automotive 
sheet. tonnage_ required to meet 
manufacturin quotas will be 
problematical possibly even in the 
fourth quarté® The present situa- 
tion, howeve¥, is so amenable to 
change in market conditions that 
many problefis now seemingly 
difficult mayawre ironed out. 

“The drop in the volume 
of rated ste@® orders this past 
week is in m6 small part due to 
WPB’s reluctance to authorize ad- 
vance allotments for the fourth 
quarter of this year and early 
1946, the earliest for which deliv- 
eries are available for most prod- 
ucts. This situation may be 
classed as hopeful for nonrated 
business. On the other hand if 
many of the present contract 
schedules are continued, it would 





/mean a dammed-up demand for 
‘these advance periods which 
would be afforded some sort of a 
| priority protection even if CMP is 
set aside. 

| “Fresh net rated steel order 
i'volume last week dropped with 
| some exceptions, to about 20% of 
'the peak levels prevailing earlier 
this year. With the exception of 


Stee! Production Off 1.2%5—Backlogs Still 
Heavy—tIndustry Presents Confused Picture 


“With steel backlogs still heavy, rated order volume declining, 
steel ingot omtput at a reduced level from a few months ago and 
the failure gf cancellations to produce an anticipated opening on 
steel mill sehedules, the steel picture this week presented some 
apparent contradictions,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today 
(June 14), fr@a which further quotations follow: . 





“Despite tremds in order volume® 


one or two isolated periods the 
volume was one of the lightest of 
the war and in at least one case 
June business thus far is a nega- 
tive figure with cancellations ex- 
ceeding entries. 

“With most shell steel, alloy, 
structural and armor plate can- 
cellations noted on the books and 
‘landing mat, cutbacks underway, 
some sales officials see the end of 
the heavy period of cancellations 
in sight. Only about 25% of the 
carfcellations to date have affect- 
ed May and June schedules, the 
balance affecting scheduled ship- 
ments throughout the rest of the 
year.” 

The American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute on June 11 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had 
received indicated that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 90.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
June 11, compared with 91.1% one 
week ago, 95.3% one month ago 
and 97.1% one year ago. The op- 
erating rate for the week begin- 
ning June 11 is equivalent to 
1,648,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,668,600 
tons one week ago, 1,745,500 tons 
one month ago, and 1,739,300 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel,” of Cleveland, in_ its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on June 11 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Steelmakers in general are op- 
timistic as to production outlook 
and the opinion prevails that in- 
got production is not likely to 
drop below 85% of capacity be- 
fore the end of the Pacific war, 
with the principal decline likely 
to come this sumnier. 

“The industry has not yet felt 
the full force of military cutbacks 
made since the fall of Germany 
and developments cannot be gaged 
accurately what may develop soon 
with respect to further curtail- 
ments in the war program. 
opinion that there will be no dras- 
tic curtailment is based on the 
known heavy volume of civilian 
work available to fill the gaps in 
most lines as rapidly as condi- 
‘tions permit. These conditions are 








The | 


| 


| : ° > 
That traveling restrictions 





| only be retained, but undoubtedly 


| increased,” was the warning given | 


by President Truman on June 7. 
in calling attention at a news 
conference in Washington to the 
transportation difficulties, which 
he said “all too few realize,” that 
are now developing and which 
will continue well into 1946. The 
President declared that “the plan 
of battle now requires that our 
armies be transferred to the far 
Pacific in the very short time of 
ten months” as a result of which 
“the facilities for civilian passen- 
ger transportation will be greatly 
reduced.” At the same time the 
President indicated that “it will 
probably be necessary to reduce 
the capacity of sleeping - car 
equipment on regular trains by 
50%.” The President's statement 
follows: 

“All too few realize the trans- 
portation difficulties which are 
now developing and which will 
continue well into 1946. It is im- 
portant that the public under- 
stand the situation and at once 
lend full cooperation in order 





becoming more favorable with re- 
laxation of government restric- 
tions. Less essential unrated ton- 
nage is expected to cushion the 
decline in plates over third quar- 
ter, with shapes and possibly al- 
loy steel production also bene- 
fiting from unrated work. 

“Much speculation exists as to 
where sheets will come from for 
even the moderate number of 
200,000 automobiles scheduled to 
be built before the end of the 
year. Estimates place sheet re- 
quirements for these cars at 100,- 
000 to 150,000 tons, with some- 
what more rot-rolled than cold- 
rolled. Most producers of hot- 
rolled pickled sheets and cold- 
rolled sheets are booked solidly 
into December and early next 
year on rated tonnage. 

“War production Board is con- 
cerned over failure of contractors 
in many cases to cancel steel con- 
tracts when government work for 
which it was ordered has been 
cut back. It is estimated mills 
books now contain hundreds of 
thousands of tons of steel for third 
quarter delivery on which prod- 
ucts for which it was bought have 
been canceled. To ferret out this 
steel and urge cancellation of 
such tonnages, to make steel 
available for civilian use by re- 
converted plants WPB is working 
through its field offices to urge 
contractors to cancel such ton- 
nage. The Army is also acting 
through its procurement division 
to the same end. 

“War production Board has au- 
thorized construction of 407 pas- 
senger cars ordered some time 
ago and later held up. Railroad 
car buying is increasing, for both 
domestic and export purposes. 
Bids on cars for France and India, 
to be taken by the War Depart- 
ment, have been postponed to 
June 22. These orders aggregate 
42,750 cars. 

“Movement of Lake Superior 
iron ore in May totaled 11,121,203 
gross tons, which was 996,008 tons 
below May shipments last year. 
However, with April shipments 
much heavier than in the corre- 
sponding month last year total 
tonnage shipped in the two 
months was 1,000,987 tons greater 
than a year ago. 

“Scrap continues well balanced 
with needs and prices are well 
maintained except for borings 
and turnings. For most part melt- 
ers are in good position but yard 
|stocks are not large and collec- 
'tions are light. Labor still is a 
factor in preparing material for 
shipment and dealers avoid accu- 
mulating inventory in view of un- 
certainties of the situation. 
scrap is still in short supply 





foundries use more pig iron — 


normally.” 


arns of Increased Traveling Restrictions 
Space In Sleepers May Be Cut 50% 


as & 
applied to the public “will not! that 





at the mini- 
mized. 

“The transportation perform- 
ance in mobilizing our victorious 
armies in Europe over a period of 
four long, difficult years required 
the utmost effort. The plan of 
battle now requires that our 


burden may be 


armies be transferred to the far 








Cast | 
and | effort that lies ahead. 


| 
| 


Pacific in the very short time of 
ten months. We must now com- 
plete in ten months a task that is 
only one-third less than the pre- 
vious job which required nearly 
forty-eight months. The _ trans- 
portation job in the first phase of 
the war has often been called a 
‘miracle. The job ahead of us is 
even bigger. 

“The facilities for civilian pas- 


senger transportation will be 
greatly reduced. In order to ob- 
tain passenger equipment for 


troop movements, it will probably 
be necessary to reduce the capac- 
ity of sleeping car equipment on 
regular trains by 50%. Men in 
uniform, other than on_ troop 
movements, now comprise about 
one-third of the passengers on a 
regular train. 

“If the number of these travel- 
ers in uniform remained constant, 
a 50% reduction in sleeping etr 
capacity on regular trains would 
mean that only one out of four of 
the civilians now using this equip- 
ment could do so in the future. 
But the number of travelers in 
uniform will be greatly increased. 

“In addition, war material mov- 
ing to the Pacific will be more 
than twice as much as heretofore. 
This tremendous increase must 
move over Western railroads, 
which are already loaded to ca- 
pacity. 

“Thus the various transporta- 
tion restrictions will not only be 
retained but undoubtedly in- 
creased. Those asking for relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions are asking 
for the impossible. 

“The situation requires the co- 
operation and self-denial of all 
users of transportation. The speed 
with which our men and muni- 
tions can be carried to within 
striking distance of Japan will 
largely determine how long the 
war must continue. I know that 
every American wants to add his 
effort to that of the millions of 
transportation workers on whom 
this grave responsibility rests. 

“Remember, the returning sol- 
dier is here for a few days on his 
way from one conflict to another.” 

According to advices to the New 
York “Herald Tribune” from its 
Washington bureau June 7, Presi- 
dent Truman addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to J. Monroe John- 
son, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation: 

“Dear Colonel Johnson: 

“The transportation facilities of 
the nation are now called upon 
for the most gigantic task in all 
the history of transportation. The 
American armies must be moved 
from the victorious battlefields of 
Europe to meet and wipe out the 
tyranny of the east. In order to 
do this job most of our soldiers 
will be transported the full length 
of the American Continent. 

“It required every transporta- 
tion ingenuity to assemble our 
armies in Europe over a _ period 
of four years. This time the job 
is to be done in ten months. The 
contemplation of this task would 
overtax our faith if we had not 
found during the course of this 
war that the impossible has be- 
come our daily job. 

“Tl am asking you to extend my 
congratulations to all of our 
transportation agencies—and their 
millions of workers—on the re- 
sults they have accomplished. At 
the same time express my confi- 
dence in them for the greater 


“Sincerely yours, x 
“HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
June 12 122.93 115.63 120.84 119.20 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.24 119.41 

li 122.93 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.24 119.41 

9 122.83 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.37 115.24 119.41 

8 122.81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.37 115.24 119.41 

y oe ae 122.81 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.04 119.41 

6...% 122.67 115.63 120.84 119.00 115.43 107.62 112.37 115.04 119.41 

i. 122.45 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.63 107.44 112.37 115.04 119.20 

4_ 122.36 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.63 107.44 112.37. 115.04 119.20 

2, . 122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43 107.44 112.37 114.85 1ly.z0 

Te cctadttings 122.23 115.43 120.63 119.00 115.43 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.20 

May 25 122.29 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.44 112.19 114.85 119.20 
_ Bs ee | 115.43 120.63 118.80 115.43 107.27 112.19 114.66 119.41 
ll.ts---. 122.26 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.43 107.09 112.19 114.46 119.41 
4....... 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.24 107.09 112.00 114.27 119.41 

FR 122.38 115.24 120.84 118.40 115.04 107.09 112.19 114.27 119.20 
20._._.... 122.44 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.27 119.20 
ee 122.59 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.56 111.81 114.46 119.20 
oer 122.21 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.39 111.44 114.46 119.20 

EE; Sincencna 122.01 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 
I2@Bvi_--. 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.44 114.27 119.41 

8 Sa 122.25 115.04 120.84 118.80 114.66 106.39 111.97 114.46 119.41 

my. 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 

4 122.05 114.66 120.43 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 

we. 93..i---. 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 110.52 114.08 119.41 
Jan. 26..:-... 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
High 1945 122.83 115.63 121.04 119.20 115.63 107.62 112.56 115.24 119.61 
Low , 1945__--. 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 

1 Year Ago 
June 12, 1944. 119.88 112.00 118.40 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.70 117.20 

2 Years Ago 
June 12, 1943. 119.99 110.52 118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 102.30 113.50 116.41 

; MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1945— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpe- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 

Averages . Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 

~mJune 123...... 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.69 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.89 2.68 
tM ads 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.89 2.68 
Bu24.... 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.04 2.89 2.68 

18 REE 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.04 2.89 2.68 

, Pos | 1.60 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.90 2.68 
C—O 1.61 2.87 2.61 2.70 2.88 3.30 3.04 2.90 2.68 
ft 1.63 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.87 3.31 3.04 2.90 2.69 

Cid tind 1.63 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.87 3.31 3.04 2.90 2.69 
EE 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 3.31 3.04 2.91 2.69 

ig Rr 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.70 2.88 3.31 3.04 2.91 2.69 
May~S6.__--.. 1.64 2.88 .62 2.71 2.88 4.08 3.05 2.91 2.69 
_ aes 1.64 2.88 2.62 2.71 2.88 3.32 3.05 2.92 2.68 
lithenssstciey 1.64 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.93 2.68 

OE ee 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 3.33 3.06 2.94 2.68 

Apr. (97si...-. 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.69 
i or 1.63 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.69 
a 1.62 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.93 2.69 

VF Gsecace 1.64 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.37 3.09 2.93 2.69 
Mari 31_.~.~--. 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 
EE, 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.72 2.91 3.38 3.09 2.94 2.68 

Bea kates 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.71 2.92 3.37 3.11 2.93 2.68 
Seeioe we 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 

iad tele 1.69 2.92 2.63 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 

Feb} 29.4.~-.... 1.69 2.92 ~- 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
dan,, 26..-----. 1.77 2.96 2.68 2.75 2.97 3.44 3.21 2.96 2.72 
High ,1945_... 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2:74 
Low 1945. iaebes 1.60 2.87 2.60 2.69 2.87 3.30 3.03 2.89 2.67 

1 Year Ago 
June 12, 1944_ 1.82 3.06 2.73 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.97 2.79 

2 Years Ago 2 
June dg, 1943 1.87 3.14 2.72 2.85 3.11 3.88 3.61 2.98 2.83 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan, 14, 1943, page 202. 





National Fertilizer Association Gommodity Price 
index Continues Advance 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on June 11 advanced 
for the fourth consecutive week to 141.6, reaching a new high point 
in,the week ended June 9, 1945, from 141.4 in the preceding week. 
A month ago the index stood at 140.2 and a year ago at 137.0, based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report added: 

. The foods group led the advance with higher prices for potatoes, 
eggs, and flour. Other groups in the composite index to advance 
were textiles, metals, and chemicals and drugs. The farm products 
group declined slightly with lower quotations for livestock and grains 
more- than offsetting the higher prices for cotton. The remaining 
groups of the index were unchanged. 

During the week eight price series in the index advanced and 
six declined; in the preceding week there were eleven advances and 
two declines; in the second preceding week there were eight advances 
and three declines. 


rhy WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


iy 2 Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
) 1935-1939=—-100* 











% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Feats tothe Group June9, June2, May 12, June 10, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

ee. , SO, conctiemt ten 143.9 142.7 141.5 138.2 

RSS SE 145.2 144.9 145.3 144.9 

GCattomaced Oil. . .. 2. 0.5040 163.1 162.0 163.1 163.1 

23.0 Param Puedectén. oi... i.e 167.2 167.4 166.4 154.9 
isd ive 6s An vila abtinmiawirins 216.2 215.8 213.1 202.3 

EES ER BES SEA I ee PT 164.7 164.8 163.3 164.6 

i } PID Sos 0 doth ciasncbictndidingnitens eoentomn 160.2 160.6 159.7 143.7 
3 GT ERE eee Sah eae 132.0 132.0 130.4 130.1 
0.8 Miscellaneous Commodities... 133.7 133.7 133.7 132.2 
» 8.2 I, inci ciiicRigdcditnhaseain: knitsipetamgphineitapes 157.3 157.2 156.8 152.5 
7.1 SDE scihk iat Sociadeuih det atiedcsathsdibk a iencthtiltlae Ninaigoassittegs 108.9 108.0 104.7 104.4 
6.1 Building Materials.-_......._.-.. 155.4 155.4 154.4 153.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs._......--~-. 125.9 125.4 125.4 127.7 
3 Pertilizer Materials.___........... 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 SE i A as ARE ee ope 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 

3 Parm Machinery- << * 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.4 
100.0 All groups combined_..........._. 141.6 141.4 140.2 137.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: June 9, 1945, 110.3; June 2,1945, 110.2, and 
June 10, 1944, 106.7. 


| Trading on New York Exchanges 


| The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on June | 
6 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
| the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
| members of these exchanges in the week ended May 19, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 


figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
| (except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 19 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,204,769 shares, which amount was 15.02% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,338,780 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended May 12 of 
2,927,737 shares, or 16.34% of the total trading of 8,955,630 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended May 19 amounted to 645,800 shares or 18.33% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,761,965 shares. During the May 12 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 633,680 shares was 
16.30% of the total trading of 1,943,690. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1945 



































4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales....... nwo oe e 208,660 
BOther 86}08n6 ct cinese 7,130,120 
ee ee en aw "338,980 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
rotal purchases____-------~--~-~--..---.----- ae 614,090 
NES BIER io cin mdcdndecnnestinanaitowe 107,050 
SOther 60106 ..0.2o ewe sen neon conn wncnaee 493,990 ° 
LE es ienian 601,040 8.23 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases... ........-....-......---- — 249,720 
BOGS BONE Boise oe wcrew enn ocesemetinns 28,490 
tOther sales_-_- taniedatnebelineiapesaiigiaanhdeblentoen 239,040 
Datal CNR sc cn ccesccstesnnmncnmenescee 267,530 3.52 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
a a eee > on ee 192,355 
ie enna eee 19,440 
ey I iciccnincrnciiniebintibentemmmarninecbae 260,593 
Total sales____ 280,033 3.22 
4. Total— 
Total purchases... ogee Ree 1,056,166 
I SI. one tinincnciemebibebubinintiendignennenn oe 154,980 
tOther sales. 993,623 
Total sales__ 1,148,603 15.02 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 
sd Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1945 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
Short sales anges ae 25,335 
tOther sales_. 1,736,630. 
yp IS ee Oe Le te Meee eee oe ee i 1,761,965 
3. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
TOUR POPES oe deeetannsacnngatonaas 154,595 
ES SS dick tt ES daninnambnawnus 8,635 
BI irnttitciemititindhieicenn daciminmininree 171,535 
FOral 010Gi6 ic Soins oe 180,170 9.50 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
es PON e ncaa dnee< onc memnenwne 48,350 
FO Se 2,400 
SOtner snleen. ..........+;, inicio inane 34,930 
Re iat nt a tet cemnbee ane 37,330 2.43 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
TUL PRETO ENNES cana endo ccndmemhipitithe ve 55.870 
REN ES a ae are eet: Fe 8,600 
Chie datitnid ties tie ACittinendinc em bdbinenntagininten 160,885 
Re cs dich rarttirtnnecertetesn eccnenietinnnine 169,485 6.40 
4. Total— 
ae dn erintitnlintitirincninnintitetnsiibecitimaaes sia 258,815 
EE a ee oy eee ee 19,635 
SUN ANI Screen stile at tennis aivahetneisiicdnemnas iveniseaeen ta 367,350 
Total sales____-_---~---___--__--____. 386,985 18.33 
3. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
ee eg ES ay eee EIA — 2 0 
SGustomere’ other sales... 2. cd e* 83,107 
Total purchases Shinn 83.107 
ee a =. 69.356 





*The term ‘‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange m i 
firms and their partners, including special partners. . Prien Seat 

tIn calculating these percentages the totel of members’ purchases and i 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the Seidex tae 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by i . 
rules are included with “other sales.” y She Commmienten's 


§$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt"’ are included with “other sales.” 








Senator Johnson Opposes Repeal of Act 
Barring Loans to Foreign Govts. in Default 


In opposing before the Senate Finance Committee 
repeal of the act bearing his name, Senate Hiram g arth Calle 
fornia stated that its repeal would amount to canceling debts of the 
first World War and leave American citizen investors “holding the 
bag” on loans of the second World War. Reporting this Associated 
Press accounts from Washington on June 7, added: 

“The Committee is considering ©— 
repeal legislation for the act 
which bars private investment in 
securities of foreign Governments 
in default on debts to the United 
States Government. 

“Mr. Johnson said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a 1932 address 
termed as ‘utterly and entirely 
unsound’ the idea of encouraging 
a policy of opening foreign mar- 
kets through American loans. He 
added: 





“But that is exactly what the 
Administration proposes to do 
now in the Bretton’ Woods set-up, 
the Export-Import’ Bank and in 
the repeal of the Johnson Act.” 

_ All “financial and political risks 
involved” in making European 
rehabilitation loans should be as- 
sumed by the Government, Mr. 
Johnson stated. A similar position 








| John T. Flynn, writer , 


'Mr. Johnson’s statement contin. 


+ Monday, June 11 





was taken by another witness, 


ee 
nomics. or 
“Both explained the Joh, 
Act has no prohibitions ao. 
direct Government loans to 
eign nations. The statemen; 
Senator Johnson, though he 
present at the hearing, was , 
for him by an aide, Halford pz, 


ued: 

“It is my sole purpose to ; 
press upon this Congress the dan-_ 
gers involved in repealing the - 
called Johnson Act. If you rep 
it you are implying by your ac- 
tion to the people of the Unite; 
States that any European securj:: 
purchased by them as an inves:- 
ment is sound and secure. 

“You are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, acknowledging that the de- 
faulted obligations of foreign 
countries are null and void 
that .the United States has 
further intention of pressing 
claims. 

“You are shifting the politica! 
and economic responsibility of 
these loans from the United States 
to the individual American citi- 
zen who can least afford financia! 
distress when default of payments 
come again.” 


Cotton Exch. Memberships 


The value of N. Y. Cotton Ex- 
change memberships continue to 
increase, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ferd P. Lordaa, 
Assistant to the President of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. The 
last two sales were at $6,750 and 
$7,000, up to $1,000 over previous 
sales. Prevailing offered price is 
$8,500. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public. on 
June 6 a summary for the week 
ended May 26 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD: 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended May 26, 1945 

Odd-lot Sales by Dealers Total 

(Custemers’ purchases) For Wees 

Number of orders________-~ 26,1 

Number of shares__________ 7 

Se OUI i Go ae eae 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sale__ _ 
*Customers’ other sales___- 


al 














Customers’ total sales___- 24,91 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales__-- 
*Customers’ other sales____ 


Customers’ total sales____ 
Dollar value ; 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
OE, - 
tOther sales 


wn 
to 
ou 
uw 
1 
kv 


~ 
on 
+ 
einwnv 


og | GEES 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares__________ 


*Sales marked “short exempt” 
Ported with “other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position whicd 
is less than a round lot are reported wi4 
“other sale=” 


—_—____ 


Moody’s Daily | 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, June 5, 1945._.__._.___-____ 
Wednesday, June 6 
pe a ey eee 
SE Sa “eae 
Saturday, June 9 





SIA 


Tuesday, June 12... - 
Two weeks ago, May 29... —-- -- 
Month ago, May 
Year ago, June 12, 1944.______ --- 
1944 High, Dec. 31 


. Low, 
1945 High, 
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The total production of soft coal in the week ended June 2, 1945 
(which included the Memorial Day holiday) is estimated by ihe 
Bureau of Mines at 11,170,000 net tons, a decrease of 655,000 tons, or 
5.5%, from the preceding week, according to the United States 
Department of the Interior. Output in the corresponding week of 
1944 was 11,652,000 tons. The total production of soft coal from 
Jan. 1 to June 2, 1945, is estimated at 250,150,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 7.8% when compared with the 271,366,000 tons produced during 
she period from Jan. 1 to June 2, 1944. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended June 
9. 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,119,000 tons, a 
decrease of 120,000 tons (9.7%) from the preceding week. When 
-ompared with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there 
was a decrease of 85,000 tons, or 7.1%. The calendar year to date 
chows a decrease of 23.0% when compared with the corresponding 
oeriod of 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended June 2, 1945, 
<howed a decrease of 4,500 tons when compared with the output for 
+he week ended May 26, 1945; and was 2,500 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. . 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 








Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date 
June 2, *May 26, June 3, +June 2, June 3, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total, including mine fuel__ 11,170,000 11,825,000 11,652,000 250,150,000 271,366,000 
Daily average ------ .--= $2,031,000 1,971,000 2,044,000 1,920,000 2,056,000 
*Revised. t+Subject to current adjustment. tMay 30, Memorial Day, weighted 


as 0.5 of a working day. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tJune 2, $May 26, June 3, June 2, June 3, June 5, 
Penn, anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
‘Total incl. coll. fuel 1,119,000 1,239,000 1,204,000 21,699,000 28,167,000 24,810,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,074,000 1,189,000 1,156,000 20,829,000 27,040,000 23,570,000 
Beehive coke— : % ’ 
United States total 126,300 130,800 128,800 2,508,500 3,276,900 1,606,400 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


cperations. tExcludes colliery fuel. Subject to revision. $Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 


BY STATES, IN NET TONS ‘ 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 








Week Ended 
May 26, May 19, May 27, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 
i a 418.000 412.000 382,000 
TCS sea 7.000 371000 9:00 
Ki nd Oklahoma_-_--_----~-- 102,000 33, 5, 
Cee POS te Se ET ey eee ee) 106,000 sat 121,000 
G i North Carolina__.--_- * : 

piv bees 2 <2 29 REE 1,453,000 1,400,000 1,498,000 
IndiaWe ch chaeieiias se Hee 532.000 537,000 515,000 
FO WS ooo ce ee citim ee emes 45,000 42,000 28,000 
Kansas and Missouri___.-_-------~- 133,000 128,000 160,000 
Kentucky—Eastern______.--.---- 998,000 978,000 1,000,000 
Kentucky—Western_ 1... --------. 374,000 380,000 392,000 
MSY ADE ..c sen etme aceese 37.000 34,000 41,000 
TE RE 2 SS CS LI 2,000 3,000 _ 4,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) __--.-- 92.000 80,000 74,000 
New Menieé. a... Sct = 25.000 26,000 34,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) __-- 37,000 34,000 29,000 
Ce SE RS a Se 761,000 730,000 697,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -—-~-~-~-~-. 2.904.000 2,712,000 3,009,000 
"TORT ria haere hin ecannnine 140,000 134.000 149,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) ___--- 1.000 1,000 2,000 
po PRs PLT RESTS) ee a Se 120.000 124,000 131,000 
VAC aa Watts se see 370.000 333,000 405,000 
Watt a ie 19,000 24,000 31,000 
+West Virginia—Southern____-__--. 2,108,000 2,016,000 2,266,000 
?+West Virginia—Northern__-_---~~-. 853,000 848,000 1,049,000 
WI ee eo case cen 188,000 178,000 17 7,000 

§Other Western States________-___. . 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite___-__- 11,825,000 11,360,000 12,286,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. {Includes Arizona 
end Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Civil Engineering Construction $42,985,000 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $42,985,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 0.1% higher than in the 
corresponding 1944 week, is above the $21,404,000 for the holiday- 
shortened preceding week, and is 34% greater than the previous 
four-week moving average as reported to “Engineering News- 
Record.” The report, made public on June 7, went on to say. 

Public construction for the week is 6% higher than in the 1944 
week as a result of the 25% climb in state and municipal work. 
Federal construction is 1% lower than a year ago, and private work 
is 11% below the week last year. ‘aa dee 

T ek’s construction brings 5 volume to 8, - 
528008 dan i hs seeks, 9% under the $800, 156,000 for the period 
in 1944. Private construction, $204,520,000, is 10% higher than a 
year ago, but public construction, $524,006,000, is down 15% Pecan 
to the 20% drop in federal work. State and municipal construction, 
$104,506,000, is 18% above last year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, the 
short preceding week, and the current week are: 

June 8,1944 May 31,1945 June 7, 1945 
(five days) (four days) (five days) 





Total U. S. Construction. $42,923,000 $21,404,000 $42,985,000 

Private Construction___-- 14,961,000 5,260,000 13,379,000 

Public Construction----- 27,962,000 16,144,000 gee 
State & Municipal_---- 7.256.000 4,300,000 Bory r 
Federal 20,706,000 11,844,000 20,511,0 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the ee 
are in sewerage, industrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, streets 


and roads, and unclassified construction. Compared with the holiday~- 
shortened preceding week all classes of work e 
higher volumes for the current week. Subtota 
each class of construction are: 


xcept bridges report 
ls for the week in 


€ é 6 y 9297 - 
vaterworks, $30,000; sewerage, $832, 


| 
| 
| 


| 





= 


|are 100 sen to the yen. The notes 


public buildings, 
$10,428,000; earthwork and drainage, $993,000: streets ond , 


$7,960,000; and unclassified construction, $14,047,000. 

‘ New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 
126,000. It is made up of $2,476,000 in state and municipal bond 
= hoped Lge ag in corporate security issues. New construction 
inancing for the year to date, $514,836,000, tops the volume reporte 
for the 23-week 1944 period by 20%. F sign tang 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.2%, for Week 
Ended June 2 


Higher ceiling prices for steel mill products, increases in prices 
of bituminous coal and advancing markets for a wide range of 
agricultural commodities raised the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex of commodity prices at the primary market level 0.2% for the 
week ended June 2, according to the United States Department of 
Labor, which on June 7 stated that the index, at 106.1% of ihe 
1926 level, reached a new peak for this war. Since the first week 
in May the index has advanced 0.4% to a point 2.1% higher than 
at this time last year. The advices add: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
rose 0.2% during the week largely as the result of higher market 
quotations for steers and sheep. Among the grains, higher prices 
for rye and wheat were offset by lower quotations for barley and 
corn. Raw cotton increased 0.5% to the highest level in two 
decades. Higher prices were reported for apples and lemons, par- 
ticularly in eastern markets, and for onions. Quotations for white 
potatoes and sweet potatoes were lower. Prices for hay were 
higher. In the past four weeks average prices for farm products 
have advanced 0.8% and were 5.6% higher than for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


“The general level of prices for foods in primary markets 
rose 0.1% during the week as the result of increases for fresh fruits 
and vegetables and higher prices for cereal products. Since the 
first week in May average prices for foods have advanced 0.9% 
to a level 2.2% above a year ago. 

“Other Commodities — Upward adjustments in OPA ceiling 
prices for a wide range of carbon steel products and steel mill 
manufactures increased the metals and metal products index by 
0.4%. For a number of these products, this represents the first 
price increase since the introduction of price control in 1941. Con- 
tinued upward adjustment of bituminous coal prices and higher 
ceilings tor beehive coke raised the fuel and lighting materials in- 
dex 0.1%. Higher quotations for butyl acetate and wire nails 
caused a rise of 0.1% in the building materials index. An increase 
of slightly less than 3% for cotton blankets was not large enough 
to affect the housefurnishings goods group index.” 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
advices: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The in- 
dexes must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 
justment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for May 5, 1945 and June 
3, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes from 
May 26, 1945 to June 2, 1945. 


WHOLSALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JUNE 2,” 1945 


roads, 


$3,- 








(1926==100) 

Percentage change to 
June 2, 1945 from— 
6-2 5-26 5-19 5-5 6-3 5-26 5-5 6-3 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities__------------ 106.1 105.9 105.8 105.7 1039 +02 +04 +2.1 
farm products..............--.- 130.8 130.5 129.5 129.8 123.9 + 0.2 +0.8 +5.6 
OE Se ea eae 107.5 107.4 106.8 106.5 105.2 40.1 +09 4+2.2 
Hides and leather products___---~ 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 0 a + 0.5 
RUETIAD DEOGUGU. 20 etewnmcnns 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 97.3 0 0 + 1.8 
Fuel and lighting materials__..-. 84.7 84.6 84.6 84.0 $3.7. +0.1 +08 +1.2 
Metals and metal products__--~-. 104.8 1044 104.3 104.3 103.8 0.4 +0.5 + 1.0 
Building materials__.......----- 127.3 117.2 117.2 117% 1167 +01 403 +hé 
Chemicals and allied products_ 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.5 0 0 0.6 
Housefurnishing goods__.--__._--. 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.0 0 0 + 0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities__._.._ 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.6 93.3 0 0 + 1.4 
BAe eA nc hncwsepecen: See S308 BAve 8275 Aka 0.3 409 +45 
Semimanufactured articles_._._.._. 95.3 94.8 94.8 94.8 93.6 0.5 +05 +1.8 
Manufactured products__.-.._._.. 102.1 102.1 102.1 102.0 101.1 0 +O0.1 +1.0 

All commodities other than farm 
products......_..._..........: 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.4 99.6 +01 +02 -4+1.0 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods__-..---~-~- 99.8 99.7 989.7 99.5 98.7 +01 +03 +1.1 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MAY 26, 1945 TO JUNE 2, 1945 
Increases 

Iron and stee]_______-_-.-._____-_--. 0.9 Livestock and poultry . 
Fruits and vegetables.) *___.._....-~ 0.7 Coke - -----. - . = 
Bituminous coal SIE AS 0.5 Cereal products 3 : — — 
Other farm products . 0.4 Furnishings , ae: 


Other building materials_____. 0.1 


Decrease 
0.3 


U. S. Using Military Currency in Invasion 
Of Okinawa and Ryukyu Group 


The Treasury, War and Navy Departments issued on June’ 8 a 
joint statement announcing that “United States Army and Navy forces 
are using a supplemental military currency denominated in yen in the 
invasion of Okinawa and other islands of the Ryukyu group.” The 
announcement further says: 

“This military yen currency has been issued in seven denomina- 
tions, namely, 10 and 50 sen and®— : — 
1, 5, 10, 20 and 100 yen. There |tions are somewhat larger than 
ithe sen notes, and 20 yen and 100 
ven notes are the size of the U. S. 

dollar note. 
“The notes bear on their face 
the words “Military Currency” in 





in denominations of 10 sen, 50 
sen. and 1 yen are one-half the 
size of the U. E. dollar currency. 


The 5 yen and 10 yen denomina- 


;the reverse side the legend “Is- 
|Sued Pursuant to Military Procla- 
mation” in both languaages. 
“Military yen will supplement 
the local currency; not replace it. 
This supplemental military. yen, 
other legal tender local currency 
and notes of the Bank of Taiwan 
and of the Bank of Chosen are 
interchangeable within the area 
without distinction at one for one. 
However, Japanese military, yen 
scrip is not, of course, accepted 
by U. S. forces. Supplemental 
military yen currency notes were 
produced in the United States for 
the military commander who, in 
the areas occupied by the ferces 
under his command, has all the 
powers necessary for carrying out 
governmental functions, including 
the right to establish and main- 


tain an adequate and effective 
circulating medium. This is in 
accordance with International 


Law, the Hague Conventions and 
decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

“No general rate of exchange 
between the yen and the dollar 
has been established. For pay of 
troops and military accounting 
purposes, however, a provisional 
basis of 1 yen to 10 cents is being 
used. This provisional rate was 
determined in the light of pre- 
vailing conditions in the Ryukyu 
Islands and does not prejudice the 
determination of the rate for other 
Japanese areas yet to be invaded. 

“Arrangements have been made 
whereby U.S. military and naval 
personnel may remit in dollars to 
the United States at the above 
rate all or any portion of ,their 
pay which they received imsyen. 
U. S. soldiers and sailors leaving 
the area may exchange yen cur- 
rency held by them for dollar 
currency. When U. S. forces use 
yen for military expenditures, the 
relevant Army and Navy appro- 
priations will be charged for the 
dollar equivalent thereof. In this 
manner the control of the Con- 
gress over the expenditures of the 
U. S. forces is maintained.” 








Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended June 2, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 463 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.0% 
above production for the, week 
June 2, 1945. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
5.3% less than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 107% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 
36 days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 32 days’ production. 'Com- 
pared to the average correspond- 
ing week of 1935-1939, proeduc- 
tion of reporting mills was 13.3% 
greater; shipments were 23.6% 
greater; orders were 9.6% greater. 


Lumber shipments of the same 
number of mills reporting to the 
National Lumber Trade Barom- 
eter were 0.7% below production 
for the week May 26, 1945. In 
that same week new orders of 
these mills were 2.5% more than 
production. Unfilled order files 
of the reporting mills amounted 
to 110% of stocks. For reporting 


softwood mills, unfilled orders 
are equivalent to 37 days’ pro- 
duction at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 32 
days’ production. Compared to 
the average corresponding week 
of 1935-1939, production of report- 
ing mills was 13.4% greater; ship- 
ments were 14.9% greater; orders 
were 23.1% greater. 

For the year to June 2, 1945, 
shipments of reporting identical 





mills exceeded production by 
7.1%; orders by 10.7%. 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production for Week 


Ended June 2, 1945 Was 8,050 Barrels Lower 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended June 2, 1945 was 
4,858,715 barrels, a decrease of 8,050 barrels from the preceding week 
and 7,785 barrels less than the daily average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of May, 1945. 
The current figure, however, exceeded the output in the week ended 
June 3, 1944 by 335,965 barrels per day. Daily production for the four 
weeks ended June 2, 1945, averged 4,863,265 barrels. Further details 
as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,804,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 15,317,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,423,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,857,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,437,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended June 2, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 
48,642,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 40,054,000 barrels of mil- 
itary and other gasoline; 8,344,000 barrels of kerosine; 29,819,000 bar- 
rels of distillate fuel, and 39,022,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. June 2, Previous June 2, June 3, 
May May 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
oT Se 367,500 367,500 +385,900 + 200 385,550 331,200 
ee Ran olga caer Be 274,000 269,400 258,800 —16,300 269,050 274,350 
OR ints 1,000 ibctees +900 See 900 1,000 
Panhandle Texas__-_. 90,000 on 90,000 91,500 
~ North Texas _.----- 153,900 deve 153,900 148,150 
West Texas .-...-- 495,300 Sudbice 495,300 437,200 
East Central Texas-- 138,200 eran 138,200 140,500 
Vast -Texras ‘......-- 379,800 jadi 379,800 362,600 
South Texas —_---.-- 355,650 pe 355,650 309,550 
Coastal Texas ~~~... 563,300 roe 563,300 523,550 
Total TeRas: .......- 2,170,000 $2,170,717 2,176,150 -.-. 2,176,150 2,013,050 
North Louisiana --- 70,250 ppt 70,700 73,150 
Coastal Louisiana -- 299,800 Fea 299,800 285,500 
Total Louisiana ._. 360,000 400,800 370,050 ---- 370,500 358,650 
Ase. oe 80,000 78,786 79,900 — 100 79,800 80,450 
Mississippi ~_.. ~~~ 53,000 51,850 + 2,050 51,450 41,800 
pS en 300 500 + 50 450 100 
PEG bidddacndcmats ‘ainsi 15 pre 15 50 
pO Pc ee 205,000 201,900 + 5,950 197,500 210,350 
py a ee 13,000 11,350 — 1,200 11,850 12,500 
Eastern— 
(Not inel. I., Ind., 

Ee 67,200 64,250 + 1,250 63,850 69,850 
Rees, os. <<. 31,000 28,300 + 600 27,400 22,100 
PE Scatacn mins 47,000 46,850 + 250 47,400 50,500 
Wyemmemg u......... 112,000 107,000 — 400 107,200 82,850 
Montana; .........-. 23,000 20,300 ‘ 20,600 21,300 
IE: it ie lncnatientiints 10,500 11,000 va 10,950 8,250 
New Mexico —.-_..-. 105,000 105,000 103,900 tenia 103,900 108,200 

Total East of Calif 3,919,500 3,918,915 — 7,650 3,924,515 3,686,550 
OSOTIED . ccdcinmone 47,000 §947,000 939,800 — 400 938,750 836,200 
Total United States 4,866,500 . 4,858,715 — 8,050 4,863,265 4,522,750 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. i 

+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for weeek ended 7:00 a.m. May 31, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of May 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JUNE 2, 1945 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











-§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
BD SA, ised cccceulssine 99.5 781 98.7 1.755 6,346 6,116 5,404 8,360 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1_--... 76.8 108 74.0 338 358 211 1,731 1,288 
District No. 2__.--. 81.2 55 110.0 198 103 126 199 1,305 
» ee. 0 87.2 788 91.9 2,818 4,025 1,957 6,968 14,722 
Okla., Kans., Mo._.-. 78.3 384 81.9 1.474 1.691 1.200 2.285 7.091 
Inland Texas -_.-... 59.8 242 73.3 987 477 897 1,126 1,776 
Texas Gulf Coast. _- 89.3 1,031 83.3 eR | 5,766 5,413 8,711 4,842 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 279 107.3 934 1,518 1,122 2,251 1,855 
No. La. & Arkansas__. 55.9 83 65.9 225 911 198 644 1,759 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3...... 17.1 11 84.6 35 21 34 20 55 
District No. 4_....- 72.1 109 68.6 373 271 611 633 1,732 
IE il eee encccee 85.8 933 93.9 2,459 8,332 21,037 10,076 3,857 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis June 2, 1945_ 85.6 4,804 88.4 15,317 29,819 39,022 *40,054 48,642 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis May 26, 1945_ 85.6 4,950 91.1 15,194 29,184 38,548 40,856 48,265 
0.8. Bur. of Mines . 
basis June 3, 1944 4,639 13,521 32,640 51,037 38,381 48,420 


“Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
stil’ remains in the name of the producing company; solvents, napthas, blending stocks 
currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 10,908,000 barrels unfinished gasoline 
this week, compared withh 12,206,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do not include 
any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military forces may 
actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. ‘Stocks at refineries, at 
bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,423,000 barrels of 
kerosine, 4,857,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fue) oil and 9,437,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil produced during the week ended June 2, 1945, which compares with 
1,449,000 borrels, 4,667,000 barrels and 9,670,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding 
week and 1,450,000 barrels, 5,018,000 barrels and 8,920,000 barrels, respectively, in 
the week ended June 3, 1944. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at June 2, 1945 amounted to 8,344,000 barrels, as against 
8,246,000 barrels a week earlier and 8,274,000 barrels a year ago. 


monthly total since August, 1944 
the. Aluminum and ‘ 
| Division, WPB, reports. 
ition in March was 16% 
| than in the preceding month, was 


on 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper Quiet Continues— 
Demand for Lead Good—Quicksilver Lower 


“FE, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of June 7, increased because of 
stated: “With additional cutbacks in war production expected soon, | war requirements. 
buying of copper and zinc remained inactive. Fabricators of copper | Recovery of aluminum fro 
are engaged in reducing their inventories, which tends to ea ey | secondary sources during aes 
ing for civilian requirements. Definite word on the status of Zz |established a new record for the 


Magnesium 
Produc- 
higher 


€nlarged 





allocation is expected next week, with the industry about divided on 


the chances of out-and-out repeal ® 


of the restrictions. The situation 


in lead remains unchanged. Tin} Reciprocal 


restrictions were strengthened 
last week better to cope with re- 
conversion. Russian manganese 
ore is being shipped to the United 
States. Quicksilver was dull and 
the price declined $3 per flask.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 


Consumption of copper for ci- 
vilian needs is slowly rising, but 
not at a rate to inspire fabricators 
to place much new business. Eas- 
ing of controls so far has been 
limited chiefly to end products, 
which means that the copper in- 
dustry continues to mark time un- 
til production of products con- 
taining copper expands appreci- 
ably. 

Export demands for copper and 
copper products are known to be 
large, but exchange and other re- 
strictions hamper a free flow of 
business. During the last week it 
was announced that FEA has 
granted permission to France to 
purchase 15,000 tons of copper in 
this market. 


Lead 


Demand for lead was in good 
volume and sales for the last 
week involved 8,998 tons. As in 
recent weeks, the sales tonnage 
would have been larger had pro- 
ducers been free sellers. Demand 
for lead from cable makers, the 
battery industry, and producers 


of tetraethyl remain substantial. 


The Tin-Lead-Zinc Division of 
WPB has asked consumers to file 


requests for foreign lead for July: 


shipment not later than June 18. 

Mine output of lead in April 
came to 33,850 tons, against 34,799 
tons in March, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. The daily rate of 
production for April was 1,128 
tons, against 1,123 tons in March. 

Stocks of lead at United States 
smelters and refiners, in tons, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics: 


In ore, matte, and in proc- 


Mayl Aprill 





ens at ameiter.._._...+. 67,261 70,791 
In base bullion: 

Smelters and refineries. 17,878 8,852 

Transit to refineries.__._. 3,566 2,957 

Process at refineries - 1§,129 15,710 
Refined pig lead__________ 26,428 24,576 
Antimonial lead__.__.____._ 6,806 6,333 

Totals -.............—- 127,058 129,219 


Zine 


Except for some uneasiness in 
Army circles as to the adequacy 
of zinc supplies, allocation of the 
metal would probably be termi- 
nated at once, the industry be- 
lieves. Stocks are increasing. The 
supply-requirements situation will 
be reviewed next week at a meet- 
ing of WPB officials and the Zinc 
Industry Advisory Committee. De- 
mand for zine during the last 
week was quiet. 


Use of slab zine during March 
totaled 91,286 tons, the highest 
monthly consumption on record, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. 
This compares with 79,676 tons in 
February and 86,228 tons in Janu- 
ary. Galvanizers consumed 29,714 
tons in March, against 27,446 tons 
in the preceding month. Brass 
mills to -k 35,897 tons in March, 
against 32,078 tons in February. 

Domestic zinc producers again 
opposed granting the increased 
authority requested in the bill re- 





lating to the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 
Zine has already suffered a 20% 
tariff reduction through the Can- 
adian agreement, Ernest V. Gent, 
Secretary of the American Zinc 
Institute, declared last week at 
Senate hearings on the measure, 
and a further 30% through the 
| more recent Mexican agreement. 
Whether or not the Mexican 
| concessions stand after the emer- 
'gency, the threat to the zinc in- 
dustry is serious and discouraging, 
he said. The new bill, as amended 
by the House authorizes a reduc- 
tion in the tariff on slab zinc to 
0.70c per pound. 





Manganese Ore 


- Manganese ore is being shipped 
to this country from Russian 
sources. It is reported that at 
least three cargoes have been con- 
signed to the Metals Reserve Co. 
in part payment for material sent 
to Russia some time ago. The ore 
is being. stockpiled for allocation 
to consumers by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


Tin 


Unless’ military requirements 
for tin decline, less metal will be 
available for civilian products in 
1945 than in 1944, WPB stated 
last week. The short supply has 
resulted in an amendment to 
Order M-43, establishing the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944 as the 
base period for allocating tin. The 
previous base period was 1940. In 
the event that metal is not avail- 
able from the Far East within a 
_year, restrictions may need fur- 
ther tightening, officials of the 
Tin-Lead-Zine Division said. 

The price of Straits quality tin 
for shipment, in cents per pound, 
was nominally as follows: 


June July August 
sey 3i-_.:-.. 36608 52.000 52.000 
June -1.-...... §3.600 52.000 52.000 
June 2__- . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 4_______ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 5__._..-. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
June 6__-.... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


The quiet that has prevailed in 
the market for quicksilver for the 
last four weeks has brought out 
further selling pressure. Quota- 
tions covering spot and prompt 
shipment metal last week ranged 
from $149 to $152 per flask, or $3 
lower than in the preceding week. 
June shipment from the Pacific 
Coast was available at $148. Some 
domestic producers have stated 
that they will match Spanish 
prices on quantity business. 

Spanish quicksilver was offered 
here on the basis of $147.50 per 
flask, duty paid, June shipment 
from abroad. Sellers of foreign 
metal also find the market to be 
extremely quiet and they are not 
disposed to force sales under pres- 
ent unsettled conditions. 


Silver 
The London silver market was 


The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 4434c., with 
domestic metal at 70%c. 


Aluminum 
_ Production of primary alum- 
inum in March amounted to 106,- 
200,000 pounds, the highest 





PRODUCTION OF CANADA'S LEADING MINERALS 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








—_—_—_—____Wonth of —_ irs 

Jan.,1945  Feb,1945 Feb., 1944 1945. che seen 
Asbestos, tons —__ 31,300 37,338 32.510 68,638 64,347 
Copper, Ib. _._____ 44,381,428 38,903,080 46,091,889 84284508 95.241 714 
Feldspar, tons ____ 1,159 1,848 2.871 3,007 4.511 
Gold, fine oz.____ 233.210 212.351 256.803 445.561 514.596 
Lead, Ib. -.-----. 25,623,743 24,578,012 —-29,7531989 50.201'755 «62.444 RO” 
Nickel, Ib. _.--... 23,770,268 20,724,884 2213821065 44.495.152 -45.927.539 
Silver, fine oz...._ 1,019,590 952.225 1,273,329 1.971815 2 47R 454 
Zine, Ib. -------_. 49,506,177 44,520,588 © 44.735.515 94.026.765 92. 245.379 


Note—Statisties subject to revision. 


quiet and unchanged at 25 od. | 


/second time in three months. The 
67,600,000 pounds recovered was 
9.4% higher than in February. 
March shipments of aluminum 

‘products totaled 231,300,009 

| pounds, the second highest month- 
ly total on record. Increases over 
February ranged from 4% for. 
tubing to 32% for ingot, powder 
and paste. ; 


17 War Agencies’ 
Appropriations Cut 


- The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in .sending the National . 
War Agencies supply bill for the 
fiscal year starting July to the 
floor, recommended the easing : 
and removal of domestic controls 
as soon as possible, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
June 1, stating further that sharp 
cuts were, made in budget esti- 
mates for the agencies. 


Slashes averaged about 12% and 
ranged as high as-40%. Their 
original budgets had already been 
trimmed just a month ago by di- 
rection of President Truman. The 
committee cuts were in addition 
to those which the President had 
recommended. 


For the first time in several 
years the committee refrained 
from singling out any of the agen- 
cies for sharp criticism, the Asso- 
ciated Press reported, although it 
was mildly critical of some oper- 
ations. The Office of War Infor- 
mation, generally a target for com- 
mittee fire, escaped criticism al- 
though it took a $7,000,000 cut in 
the $42,000,000 budget estimate of 
the President. 

_ However, the committee with- 
held all funds for the Office of 
Price Administration, the Foreign 
Economie Administration and the 
Fair Employment Practices Com- : 





‘|mittee, explaining that legislation 


dealing with the trio either is 
pending or is in the offing. 

The FEA’s allotment was held 
up pending receipt of budget esti- 
mates for lend-lease operations. 
Legislation extending the price- 
control act and the OPA and mak- 
ing permanent the FEPC has not 
cleared Congress. 

The $769,764,850 total in the bill 
was $111,812,650 below budget 
estimates and $209,348,880 under 
current-year appropriations. 

The War Shipping Administra- 
tion, which operates the nation’s 
expanding merchant fleet, was al- 
lotted . $437,325,000 of the total, 
even though it was cut $48,270,000 
below estimates. 


The Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development was 
given $70,000,000, a reduction of 
$7,500,000. 

Other allotments included: War 
Production Board, $35,000,000; Of- 
fiee of Strategic Services, $20,000,- 
000, a reduction of almost 50%; 
Office of Censorship, $13,000,000; 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
' $14,000,000; Office of Defense 
Transportation, $7,000,000; Na- 
tional War Labor Board, $13.320,- 
000; Selective Service System, 
$52,000,000; War. Relocation Au- 
thority, $25,000,000: Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, $2,500,000 (a lim- 
itation on administrative expendi- 
tures from funds already pro- 
vided); Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, $196,250; Smaller War 
Plants. Corporation, $7,000,000 (a 
limitation of administrative eX- 
penses of previously appropriated . 
funds); Petroleum Administration 
for War, $2,968,200; Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
$43,955,400. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended June 2, 1945 Decreased 44,917 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended June 2. 1945 
totaled 837,520 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on June 7. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1944 of 26,822 cars, or 3.3% and an increase above the same week in 
1943 of 169,911 cars of 25.5%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of June 2 decreased 
44,917 cars, or 5.1% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 383,840 cars, a decrease of 
20,684 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 22,367 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 100,- 
818 cars, a decrease of 7,974 cars below the preceding week but an 
increase of 3,615 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 160,811 cars, a decrease of 7,444 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 7,844 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944, 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 48,513 cars, a decrease 
of 5.051 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 11,406 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of June 2 totaled 
34,080 cars, a decrease of 3,189 cars below the preceding week but an 
increase of 10.098 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 12,850 cars, a decrease of 894 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 195 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of live stock for the week of June 2 totaled 9,726 cars, a decrease 
of 820 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 510 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,617 cars, a decrease of 938 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 4,246 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 72,309 cars, a decrease of 1,349 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 7,254 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,762 cars, a decrease of 583 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 91 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1944. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Allegheny and Pocahontas. All reported in- 
creases compared with 1943. 











1945 1944 1943 

Ee i 5) SE Sa eee 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 

¢ hate os EE Sn AS a 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
I renin ae species ane ete enon ence 4,018,627 3,916,037 3,845,547 
rr’ lg a EE = 3,374,438 3,275,846 3,152,879 
4 Weeks of May........-- ehiebhbee 3,452,977 3,441,616 3,363,195 
Ween of 2060°-2.........-..- Bt diets ‘an 837,520 810,698 667,609 
17,734,803 17,757,013 16,995,593 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended June 2, 1945. 
During the period 75 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JUNE 2 





































































































Total Loads 
Total Revenue Received from 
os Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
ann 256 219 229 1,450 1,331 
r. . 
Ss Aroostook 1,292 1,002 748 , 246, 423 
es eee ieee 6,187 6,511 6,018 13,320 14,164 
’ Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,060 1,140 1,180 2,039 2,179 
Central Indiana 35 33 32 57 36 
Central Vermont___ 940 902 983 2,010 2,098 
’ Delaware & Hudson____-----------—-- 4,845 4,301 2,854 11,386 12,052 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--- 6,861 7,300 5,304 10,946 10,066 
Detroit & Mackinac____-.-------- wee ee 243 278 290 103 122 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__----~------. 1,696 1,643 1,536 1,087 1,031 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__-------- 393 264 258 2,629 2,603 
Brie ‘¢ 11,924 12,822 10,300 17,107 17,335 
Grand Trunk Western........-------. .. 3,631 3.307 3.492 8,120 8.231 
Lehigh & Hudson River__----------- ze 173 166 153 2.619 3,022 
Lehigh & New England_ 1,851 1,555 785 1,463 1,722 
La 7,807 8,381 5,596 12,126 16.259 
Maine Central_______- i 2,303 1,982 2,069 2,573 2,742 
Monongahela 2 aE — 6,198 6,274 1,492 270 325 
Montour Ra i RN 2,458 2,451 536 36 11 
New York Central Lines___--__------- 48.491 45,356 43,540 52,043 55,125 
N. ¥.. N. H. & Hartford_____--_--__-__- - 9,226 8,530 9,002 17,572 18,634 
New York, Ontario & Western__------- 968 1,257 1,026 3.785 2,985 
Wew York, Chicago & St. Louis_-_----—-- 6,276 6,055 se ype ae 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western-------- 371 399 5 2,45 ; — 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie___..------- ane 7,416 7,555 6,208 9,53 : 
png = ie 2 neat TT Te — 4,695 4,168 4,989 8,374 7,273 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__--------—---——- 829 eos a P. me 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_----—---- 277 ‘ — ro . = . oe 
ee ee eee es ~a36 335 313 1/391 1.106 
a eae 5,690 4,568 3,980 12,100 12,422 
Wheeling & Lake Erie- 5,912 5,231 4,174 4,194 4,065 
Total 151.699 146,434 125,752 220,632 227,469 
Allegheny District— ‘ 
akro -¥ eis 672 707 695 1,347 1,323 
Saltinere & Obie. — esent 460ne 28,455 28,585 28,352 
Bessemer & Lake Erie____. 5,504 6,765 4.563 2,269 2,076 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley_.__-------—--- ‘ “an ‘ ni rb J : 
ee naar 6.441 6.643 5,191 19,599 19,884 
pseornee bg R. of New Jersey-_-----——_- pen vo a 50 
a a a . f 10 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_-----—-- —_ = pe a = 14 
peo Sieg 1,621 1,371 1,004 4.549 4,389 
-Reading Seashore r 1,625 1,505 1,527 2 2,53! 
Heed dram Dhaene — 84.999 83.805 {165,269 63,209 66,721 
Readin Co fee 13.770 15,085 10,578 25,948 27,808 
Union (pittsburgh) 19.266 19,660 19,829 7,177 7,265 
Western Maryland 3,599 4,121 2.244 12,286 13,136 
Total 183,623 186,574 140,624 167,355 _ 173,593 
Pocahontas District— . ~~ 13.668 
t 28.128 28,154 10,608 
Sestak pag dhe 21,066 22,279 8,331 7,604 7,443 
fan 4,483 4,518 1,202 2.294 2,339 
Total 53.677 54.951 20,141 24,620 22,844 











Total Loads | 
Received from 
Connections 


Railroads Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


Southern District— 



















































































PP 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
abama, Tennessee & Northern______. 465 332 28 306 396 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala________ = 753 732 << 2 te 2 348 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast... 1,029 718 691 1.423 1571 
Atlantic Coast Line__________........ 12,262 12,019 13,437 9.774 9'861 
Central of Georgia_____............ 3,712 3.734 3,745 4.703 5.501 
Charleston & Western Carolina__... a 411 387 539 1,547 1.902 
ae tee lara taser etanetamren 1,747 1,661 1,580 3,064 3,009 
Columbus & Greenville... ou 252 199 324 365 257 
Durham & Southern___________ | “ 109 123 102 428 591 
Florida East Coast____............... 1,132 1,169 2,187 1,141 1,43¢ 
Gainesville I Ea 42 59 "38 ‘120 149 
Sa a a a a naa pa 1,183 1,234 : 2.596 2.975 
Georgia & Florida_______....__--____ 393 433 ae ‘ea "546 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__.-.___.......... 5,495 4,088 3,359 4,331 4,323 
Illinois Central System_____________ — 27,995 27.146 21.175 16.947 16.457 
Louisville & Nashville... ____ 26,419 25,305 15,547 13,075 11.769 | 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_____.____. 232 192 209 1.091 1,124 
Mississippi Central________.......... 410 281 195 557 496 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._____ = 3,675 2,963 2,992 4,662 4.616 | 
Norfolk Southern____ = 1,649 940 1,118 1,570 1,520 | 
Piedmont Northern_____.._--_-_ 440 422 383 1,335 1,118 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__--_____- 528 403 319 10291 10.443 
Seaboard Air Line m 10,539 10,739 11,225 8,016 8.353 
Southern System___ 24,671 23,227 19,607 25,835 24,250 
Tennessee Central__ 556 680 501 694 "768 
Winston-Salem Southbound 166 150 113 1,238 976 
Total 126,265 119,336 101,840 118,442 117,222 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western_______._____. 16,943 16,937 17,269 9 2,57 
Chicago Great Western_._-___-___--. 2.074 2.276 2°149 Stee Sine 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & _. eet 20,363 18,090 15,061 10,021 9,896 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____. 2,987 2,966 2,595 3,826 3,438 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 24,688 29,309 24,449 "304 ‘229 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic___. a 847 754 892 723 562 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.____._______ dune 8,961 8,677 8,275 10,653 12,767 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 319 369 380 108 94 
Great porwern. seas 21,064 21,212 23,130 9,273 6,873 
Green Bay & Western_______._....... 390 436 364 1,020 "858 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming_________ nals 1,758 2,025 2,096 69 44 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__._.....__ 1,911 1,936 1,288 2,621 2,513 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 6,392 6,112 5.658 3,121 31945 | 
Northern Pacifie._...............___ ~~ 22 8,801 9,181 6,481 5,700 | 
Spokane International___._......- nae 226 149 131 591 661 | 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__...______ 2,545 1,235 2,309 3,979 3,293 | 
Total 122,519 121,284 115,227 70,858 66,641 
Central Western District— 
— Top. & Santa Fe System_______ 26,986 23,110 21,358 16,744 12,086 
EAS EE tit ETL TE an 3,634 3,031 2,335 4,688 3,¢ 
Bingham & Garfield_____________ agin 446 504 554 85 : 83 
Chicago, Burlington & aE 17,664 16,439 12,775 12,783 11,881 
Chicago & Illinois Midland_._..... — 2820 3.413 668 875 1/035 | 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 12.003 10,451 10,454 13,103 11,681 | 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__.._____ nine 2,696 2,097 1,692 5,059 6,720 
Colorado & Southern_________....__ a 548 512 580 2,557 2.550 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 2,892 3,488 1,661 7,006 6,028 
Denver & Galt Lake... ..._......__. 472 706 240 44 19 
Fort Worth & Denver City__________ a 1,404 677 1,022 2,245 1,310 
SS See eae ad 1,911 1,593 1,324 2,230 1,878 
Missouri-Illinois__............._____. 1,178 1,073 683 582 457 
Nevada Nerthern..................__ ki 1,404 1,660 1,997 105 117 
North Western Pacific___.__._______ * 700 761 1,048 609 654 
Peoria & Pekin Union._........______ 12 7 1 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)... | _ 31,253 27,512 29,190 14,762 13,046 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 294 266 323 2,063 2,082 
Onion Pacific System 14,377 12,754 11,795 19,507 16,842 
PE eae 434 461 90 3 5 
Western Pacific___ 2,231 2,061 1,814 5,413 4,126 
Total 125,359 112,576 101,604 110,463 96,111 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 373 510 851 1,050 600 
Gulf Coast Lines_________ 7,214 5,700 5,169 2,439 2,355 
International-Great Northern________. 2,918 2,532 2,290 4,040 3,999 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf__________ ie 388 245 295 773 1,000 
Kansas City Southern om 4,749 6,404 5,010 3,334 2,596 
Louisiana & Arkansas_____________ ‘8 3,826 3,736 3,332 3,512 2,866 
Litchfield & Madison___..___________ oa 298 330 259 1,439 1,097 
kh. TE vl 786 541 284 553 408 
Missouri & Arkansas_____________ on 179 179 181 398 396 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 7,024 6,106 5,794 5,309 4,810 
I 16,079 15,031 12,259 19,552 19,471 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__.___.._____ aa 136 71 50 359 352 
St. Louis-San Francisco___.__________ 9,660 8,075 6,126 8,663 8,445 
St. Louis Southwestern___._______ 3,619 3,151 2,850 7,429 7,348 
Texas & New Orleans____.__________ s 25 12,356 13,303 5,631 4,877 
I dns 5,761 4,439 4,220 8,653 7,399 
Wichita Falls & Southern 113 116 117 34 79 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___-______. 30 21 31 36 30 
Total 74,378 69,543 62,421 73,204 68,128 





tIncluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—-Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give nerewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
OE Boe oo ckiina eaten 181,377 150,486 558,285 96 93 
March 10__-_-- ia — 177,711 152,611 580,804 94 93 
March 17____- aot 129,948 153,625 557,986 95 93 
March 24_____- aeenttngidliiud 137,911 158,551 537,005 99 94 
Sg ) aE ee 178,483 162,386 549,631 100 94 
April 7... wnecnintid 203,891 146,832 604,720 92 94 
i, SS Earp ae 159,733 158,938 604,214 97 94 
SERA eS eee ee 125,708 162,040 564,631 98 95 
|) Fae 142,387 158.854 546,311 99 95 
|) See qeoen shan 223,162 161,764 605,892 97 95 
OS) SSE Serres he 152,208 153,111 602,717 94 95 
May 19 RE 126,285 158,532 565,867 97 95 
SS | RET Pe oe 7 129,327 157,794 532,257 97 95 
I ties conan arcpaenrehaiiates 168,204 153,359 546,211 93 95 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 


not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made 


necessary adjust- 





ments of unfilled orders. 


FEPG Blocked Despite 
Truman Urging 


In spite of President Truman's 
urging that the House be per- 
mitted to take action on the long- 
pending bill providing for a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, the legislation has 
again been pigeonholed through 


| the efforts of Southern opponents 


of the measure, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
June 6, The President asked the 
House Rules Committee “to send 
the legislation to the floor in a 
letter to the Chairman, Represen- 
tative Adolf J. Sabath (D., I1.), in 
which he said, according to ad- 
vices to the New York “Times” 
from Washington, on June.5: 

“The principle and policy of fair 
employment practice should be 
established permanently as a part 
of our national law.” 

The Commission which the 
legislation would establish would 
have broader powers than the 
present Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee, which it would 
succeed, the “Times” stated, and 
continued: The permanent meas= 
ure has been held in the Commit- 
tee since Feb. 20, despite efforts 
of proponents to to get it aut 
Meanwhile, Congress has failed <o 
provide funds for the 1946 fiscal 
year for the present FEPC. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recommended 
$599,000 and President Truman 
urges this amount. 

“Unless it (the bill for the per- 
manent commission) is sent to the 
floor,” President Truman wrote, 
“the members of the House will 
have no opportunity to vote upon 
it. The result will be that on July 
1 next the principle of fair em- 
ployment practices will have been 
abandoned by the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

“To abandon at this time the 
fundamental principle upon which 
the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee was established is un- 
thinkable,”’ the President asserted. 
“Even if the war were over, or 
nearly over, the question of fair 
employment practices during the 
reconversion period and thereafter 
would be of paramount impor- 
tance. 

“Discrimination in the matter 
of employment against properly 
qualified persons because of their 
race, creed, or color is ont only 
un-American in nature, but will 
lead eventually to industrial strife 
and unrest.” 

Failure cof an appropriation for 
the present FEPC was deplored by 
Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion in a letter to Representative 
Clarence Cannon, Democrat, of 
Missouri, Chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Unless 
the Committee is permitted to sur- 
vive, he said, “racial tension will 
be engendered which will dissolve 
overnight the industrial democ- 
racy which has thus far been 
achieved.” He described as “a 
legislative maneuver” the explan- 
ation that the appropriation had 
been delayed because of the pend- 
ing permanent legislation. 

The Committee is reported split 


| six to six on the FEPC, and a mo- 


tion to send the bill to the House 
floor requires a majority ‘yote. 
Sabath sought a vote after a 
lengthy session on the morning of 
the 6th, the Associated Press 
stated, but the Committee ad- 
journed on motion*of Representa- 


tive Smith (D., Va.), one of the 
FEPC’s most vigorous opponents. 
Smith and others sharing his view 
on the subject left the meeting. 

The situation in. the Senate 1s 
different. There a bill similar to 
the House measure was reported 
to the floor on May 24 and is ex- 
pected to be taken up in mid- 


June. 
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Items About Banks, 


A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. of New York will be 
held on Jan. 2 to take action on a 
proposed readjustment of capital 
recommended by the directors. 
Indicating that the replacement 
of outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock with permanent com- 
mon capital is obviously desir- 
able, the advices addressed to the 
stockholders on June 11 by Presi- 
dent Harvey D. Gibson says, in 
part: 

“On Jan. 5, 1931, following the 
purchase of a substantial interest 
in the common stock of the trust 
company by a group of well 
known representative citizens, 
primarily of New York City, the 
present management took control 
of its administration and opera- 
tion. At that time deposits were 
$197,950,000 and the trust coin- 
pany had about 300,000 customers. 
Capital funds were $51,115,000. 
As of May 31, 1945, deposits were 
over $2,000,000,000. Capital funds, 
as shown on the published state- 
ment of condition as of March 31, 
1945, were $94,094,900.33, and the 
trust company now has approxi- 
mately 722,000 customers. 

“There are presently outstand- 
ing 385,485 shares of convertible 


““preferred stock, having an aggre- 


gate redemption value of $19,- 
274,250, being the unretired re- 
mainder of such stock, $25,000,000 
of which was originally issued in 
19256. At the time this convertible 
preferred stock was issued it was 
considered to be a temporary 
measure, and a sinking fund of 
$750,000 per annum was provided 
for its retirement. : 

“In connection with the pro- 
posed retirement of the convert- 
ible preferred stock a_ careful 
study of the capital structure of 
the institution in relation to its 
growth, present position and the 
requirements of its customers has 
been made. As a result it has 
been decided at the present time 
to recommend to our stockholders 
un increase’ in our capital funds. 
by the issuance of 412,500 ad- 
ditional shares of common stock. 
This action, together with the 
transfer of $10,000,000 to undi- 
vided profits as above mentioned, 
will provide a sufficient sum to 
fully retire the convertible pre- 
ferred stock and also add a rea- 
sonable net increase to capital 
funds. This leaves for later con- 
sideration ‘any further increase of 
capital funds as may seem advis- 
able in the light of conditions as 
they may be found to exist. 

“To accomplish these purposes 
the board of directors has taken 
the following action: 

“1. A special meeting of stock- 
holders has been called for July 2, 
1945, to take the necessary action 
to authorize the proposed read- 
justment of capital, including the 
issuance of 412,500 additional 
shares of common stock, so that 
upon consummation of the pro- 
posed readjustment the capital of 
the trust company will be $41,- 
250,000, consisting of 2,062,500 
shares of common capital stock of 
the par value of $20 per share. 

“2. The close of business on 
‘une 22, 1945, has been fixed as 
the record date for the determina- 
tion of preferred and common 
stockholders entitled to notice of 
and to vote at the meeting. 

“3. The close of business on 
July 2, 1945, has been fixed as the 
record date for the determination 
of common stockholders entitled 
to subscribé to the additional 
shares of stock. 

“if the proposed issuance of ad- 
ditional shares of common stock 
i  eamiper it is contemplated 


“(a) $10,000,000 will be trans- 
ferred from valuation reserves to 
undivided profits; 

“(b) Warrants will be mailed 
to common stockholders on or 
about July 5, 1945, evidencing 
their right to subscribe for one 





Trust Companies 


new share of common stock for 
each four shares of common stock 
held of record at the close of 
business on July 2, 1945, at a price 
to be determined by the board of 
directors and stated in the war- 
rants; ; 

“(c) An underwriting agree- 
ment will be entered into with a 
group of investment bankers pro- 
viding for the purchase by them 
of all shares not subscribed for by 
common stockholders; 

“(d) The entire outstanding 
convertible preferred stock of the 
trust company will be called for 
redemption on or about Aug. 1, 
1945. 

“The regular quarterly dividend 
on the convertible preferred stock 
of 50 cents per share has been de- 
clared payable July 15, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 30, 1945, and 
checks for this dividend will be 
mailed. Upon such redemption 
the preferred stockholders ac- 
cordingly will be entitled to re- 
ceive a redemption price equal to 
$50 per share plus accrued divi- 
dends from July 15, 1945, to the 
redemption date. 

“The regular quarterly dividend 
on the common stock of 50 cents 
per share has been declared pay- 
able July 2, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on June 15, 1945, and checks will 
be mailed for such dividend. 

“If the proposed changes in 
capitalization become effective, it 
is contemplated that the common 
stock of the trust company will 
be placed on a dividend basis of 
$2.40 per share per annum, as 
compared with the dividend of $2 
per share per annum heretofore 
paid.” 





At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of The National 
City Bank of New York, on 
June 5, Paul D. Millholland, for- 
merly an Assistant Cashier, was 
appointed an_ Assistant Vice- 
President. 





At the regular meetting of the 
board of directors of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. of New 
York, held on June 5, Robert 
Winthrop, a general partner in 
the firm of Robert Winthrop & 
Co., was elected a director. Mr. 
Winthrop was previously a direc- 
tor of the trust company, having 
been elected to that office April 2, 
1935, and from which he resigned 
June 10, 1942, to enter the armed 
forces as a lieutenant in the Navy, 
later becoming a lieutenant-com- 
mander. Mr. Winthrop is also a 
director of The National City 
Bank of New York and Green Bay 
& Western RR. Co. 

The board of directors of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. of New 
York has appointed Harold J. 
Schondelmeier an Assistant Sec- 
retary. 





Everette Lee De Golyer, geolo- 
gist of Dallas, Tex., has been 
elected a director of Empire Trust 
Co., New York, according to an 
announcement by Henry C. 
Brunie, President. Mr. De Golyer 
is a partner in the firm of De Gol- 
yer & MacNaughton of Dallas, and 
a director of Transwestern Oil 
Corp., First National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., and Louisiana Land 
& Exploration Co. Mr. DeGolyer 
is a graduate of the University of 
Oklahoma and an honorary Doc- 
tor of Science of Colorado School 
of Mines. He was formerly chief 
geologist of Mexican Eagle Oil Co. 
and Chairman of the board and 
general manager of Amerada 
Corp. He is a member of various 
American and international scien- 
tific and engineering societies, 
and a director of American Pe- 
troleum Institute. Mr. De Golyer 
was awarded the John Fritz medal 
in January, 1942, by the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers for his vision and leader- 
ship in developing and applying 





the arts of geophysical explora- 
tion to petroleum deposits. 





A 20-mm. anti-aircraft gun 
which saw action 60 miles off the 
coast of Japan but subsequently 
became a war casualty has been 
placed on exhibit in the lobby of 
The Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings at 217 
Broadway, New York. Twisted 
out of shape by the intense heat 
from the burning ship, it was ren- 
dered unfit for conibat duty. It 
is still doing service, however, by 
encouraging the sale of war bonds 
at the bond counter in the lobby 
of The Franklin Society and may 
be seen by the public during reg- 
ular banking#hours. 





Leo A. Bryson and Frank G. 
Nash were appointed Assistant 
Secretaries of the Brooklyn Trust 
Co. at a meeting of the-executive 
committee of the board of trustees, 
held on June 7. Mr. Bryson, who 
has been employed by the com- 
pany since 1929, has been on leave 
since October, 1940, while serving 
in the United States Army, Ord- 
nance Department. He was a 
member of the Officers Reserve 
Corps prior to the war and was 
called to active duty early in the 
war emergency period, first as a 
captain and later as a major. He 
will resume his duties with the 
trust company upon his return to 
civilian life in the near future. 
Mr. Nash has been with the com- 
pany since 1924. He was man- 
ager of the company’s Schermer- 
horn office, Flatbush Avenue Ex- 
tension and Lafayette Avenue, 
from November, 1930, until April 
19, 1945, at which time he was 
appointed regional manager of the 
company’s branch offices in the 
Bay Ridge region of Brooklyn. 





William B. Hatfield, President 
of the Bay Ridge Savings & Loan 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
on June 5 at the age of 79. Mr. 
Hatfield held his position for the 
past 25 years. 





William T. Place, Trust Officer 
and Assistant Cashier of the Na- 
tional Mahaiwe Bank, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., died on June 7. He 
was 48 years of age. 





The election of Herman B. Ler- 
mer as a director of the Federal 
Trust Co. of Newark, N. J., was 
recently announced by the New- 
ark “News,” which also said: 

“Mr. Lermer is President of the 
Celluplastic Corp. of Newark, now 
engaged in manufacturing plastic 
products essential to the war 
effort. 

“He was a pioneer in plastics, 
establishing his company more 
than 25 years ago.” 


Carl Vernon Vogt, former 
President of the Morristown 
Trust Co., Morristown, N. J., died 
on June 3 at 66 years of age. Mr. 
Vogt, who was also connected 
with the law firm of King & Vogt, 
was President of the Morristown 
institution from 1938 to 1943, 
after which he became Chairman 
of the board. 








The promotion of 14 executives 
of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities was announced on 
June 11 by William F. Kurtz, 
President, following a meeting of 
the board of directors. The 
changes are effective immediately. 
In the banking department five 
Assistant Vice-Presidents were 
made Vice-Presidents. They are 
Samuel E. Brown, Charles B. 
Roberts 3d, Howard V. Mil- 
bourne, Harry C. Culshaw and 
William F. Kelly. Assistant 
Treasurer Alfred C. Graff was 
named Assistant Vice-President. 
In the trust department three 
trust officers named Vice-Presi- 
dents are A. W. Whittlesey, Frank 
E. Holland and Robert A. Wilson. 
Herbert J. Cousley was elevated 





Trust Officers, John W. Gordon, 
Walter H. Schaefer, Anthony J. 
McFadden and Harry D. Living- 
ston, were made Trust Officers. 
All of the officers promoted to- 
day are veterans in the service of 
the Pennsylvania Company, their 
average length of duty slightly 
exceeding 22 years. 





William C. Cummings, Presi- 
dent of the Drovers National 
Bank of Chicago and the Drovers 
Trust & Savings Bank, died on 
June 7 at the age of 70. Mr. Cum- 
mings had been associated with 
the institution for 50 years and 
had held the position of President 
since 1915. He also was at one 
time President of the Chicago 
Clearing House and was Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee 
of the Chicago loan agency of the 
RFC at the time of his death. 





According to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System the Montgomery County 
Bank, Hillsboro, Ill. a State 
member, has converted into a Na- 
tignal bank, effective June 1, un- 
der the title of Montgomery 
County National Bank. 





The election of Paul H. Young 
as Vice-President of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., was announced by T. K. 
Smith, President of the institution. 
The St. Louis “Globe Democrat,” 
in reporting this, said: 

“Mr. Young will come into the 
bank to direct the organization of 
a consumer credit department. 
He was formerly President of the 
Reserve Discount Company, and 
members of that organization will 
be associated with him in the new 
department in the bank.” 





George W. Wilson, , formerly 
Chairman of the board of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis and one of 
the founders of the Mercantile 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, died on 
June 5. At the time of his death 
Mr. Wilson was a member of the 
board of directors of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co. 
and a member of that institution’s 
executive and trust committees. 
He was also President of the Mer- 
cantile Liquidating Co., an organ- 
ization formed at the time of the 
consolidation’ of the banks form- 
ing the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Co. in 1929. Treas- 
urer of the Mercantile Trust Co. 
at its inception in 1899, he became 
Vice-President and then President 
of the bank in 1927. He served 
in that capacity until the merger 
two years later. Mr. Wilson was 
one of the founders of the St. 
Louis University School of Com- 
merce and Finance of which he 
served as Dean until 1942. At the 
time of his death he was Dean 
Emeritus of the school. In 1943 
the University awarded him an 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He was a director of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. and a Past President of 
the St. Louis Clearing House As- 
sociation. 





Ee 


Money in Circulation 


The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in circu- 
lation. after deducting the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and 
by Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 
those of April 30, 1945, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including, of course, 
that held in bank’¥aults of mem- 





ber banks of the Federal Reserve 


System) Was $26,189,396,939, as 
against $25,899,060,223 on March 
31, 1945, and $21,552,231,236 on 
April 30, 1944, and compares with 
$5,698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. 


Just before the outbreak of the 


from Trust Officer to Senior!first World War, that is, on June 


Trust Officer. Four Assistant 


30, 1914, total was $3,459,434,174, 





British Policy Seen 
Unsolved Problem o; 


‘Economic Stability 


(Continued from first page 


the gold standard which :hp., 
struggled so hard to re-esta));.. 
in the 20’s, and which they = 
blame for unemployment and dis. 
tress. 5 

“It is therefore quite natura) 
that the British do not wan: es 
commit themselves on currency 
stabilization and removing on 
change controls. Even the very, 
mild commitments in the Breitoy 
Woods Monetary Fund haye 
aroused substantial opposition. A; 
to trade policy they are wonderino 
whether they will have to save 
their trade position by a whole 
series of special arrangements 
with the Empire countries ang 
neighboring European countries. 
They have some already. 

“There is thus a wide difference 
between our own and the British 
appreach to these matters. The 
two countries interpret the Mone. 
tary Fund differently. We em- 
phasize stability—the British em- 
phasize the power to change the 
pound and continue exchange con- 
trol; and Lord Keynes says it js 
the opposite of the gold standard, 
The words to which we both may 
assent mean different things to 
us. The reality of any agreement 
we may make in this field wil! 
depend on many other factors 
than the Bretton Woods plan 
alone. j 


“The British are our loyal and 
respected partners in the war. We 
want to and we will keep them as 
close partners in the peace. We 
want to give them real and effec- 
tive aid in their present problems. 
Our partnership must be continu- 
ing with new understandings to 
meet new facts as we go along, 
The point to remember always is 
that the welfare of our two coun- 
tries is bound together — and 
agreement between us is basic to 
world agreements. We do not 
know how Bretton Woods will 
work until this central question 
has been more fully resolved. 

“So we may well say that the 
House Banking Committee has 
made a promising beginning to- 
wards resolving a very tough and 
complicated problem in which 
Bretton Woods is a single chap- 
ter. We may hope for further 
constructive progress in the Sen- 
ate.” 


AIB in Dallas Elects 
Irving Hitt President 


The Dallas “Times Herald” an- 
nounced on May 27 that the Dal- 
las Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has elected the 
following officers for the coming 
1945-46 year: President, Irving 
Hitt, Cashier at Texas Bank ana 
Trust Company; Vice-President, 
Arch T. Harris, Assistant Cashier 
at the Liberty State Bank; Secre- 
tary, Frances Fonville of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank; Treasurer. W- 
Homer Cathey, Manager Book- 
keeping Department at the Lib- 
erty State Bank. 

Directors elected to serve for 4 
term of three years are Leo 
Howell of the Federal Reserve 
Bank; Frank Wolfe, «Mercantile 
National Bank, and Corda John- 
ston of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


_—-——— 


Pearl Harbor Court Martial 
Delay Approved by House 


A resolution extending until six 
months after the war with Japa" 
the limitation on courtsmartial 
proceedings in connection with the 
attack on Pearl Harbor has 7 
House approval and been returne: 
to the Senate for concurrence 0" 
a minor change, the United stabeg 
reported from Washington, June |}. 











